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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THHE favourable reception given to the very 
-■- concife defcription of the towns and villages 
on the Kentifh road, publifhed in 1772 with the 
Hiftory and Antiquities of Rochester, has in- 
duced the editors to revife and very confiderably 
enlarge it, by collefting the beft information of 
^vhatever is thought worthy a Travellers attention 
in this much frequented Tour; nor have they 
fpared for either pains or expencc to render it 
what they hope it will prove, a pleajing and ujefid 
Companion* 
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ACourfe of more than eighteen hundred years, caqnpt be 
ftridlly faid to have deprived the county ofKentof its 
ancient name. Caefar denominated it Cantium ; time, there* 
fore, has made no further alteration than in giving it an En- 
glilh found. Whence it acquired this name, antiquarians sire 
not agreed. Lambard, v^ho v^rrote his famous Perambulation 
of this county in 1570, fancied it might be deduced from 
Caine; which, in the Britifh tongue, figniftes a green leaf, 
B becaufc 
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bccaufe of old, this county was full of woods: but, this ha« 
generally been deemed too forced an etymology. The con- 
jecture of the judicious Camden is more commonly allowed 
to have a better foundation,— that it was fo called from Bri- 
tain here llretching out into a large comer eatlward, and 
ini^ht therefore be derived from the word Canton, or Cant» 
which iignifies ji corner, and is ftill fb ufed in heraldry. 

Kent is a maritime couniy, and is (ituated in the foutli-eaft 
p^rt of Britaki, eppofiteto France) from which kingdom, Hs 
nearefl limits is about twenty-one miles. It is bounded on 
the caft by the feaj and on the fouth, partly by the fea, and 
.partly by Suffex, from: which the river Rotbcr divides it. 
SuiTex and Surry are its wellern limiCs, and the Thames is 
its northern boundary. 

.. It la in length* from eaU to wc0, 63 nulea; and in breadth, 
from Rye in SufTex to the mouth of the Thames, 3 5 miles. 
Its circumference meafures nearly 170 miles. It contains 
1248000 acres of land, 39242 houfes, 408 parifhes, and 
30 confiderable towns. 

If this computation is accurate^ there are not more than 
five*counties fuperior to Kent in fize: but, cxtenfive as it 
now is, it is fuppofed to have been formerly larger. At the 
weftern quarter particularly, it is thought to have included zl\ 
the land lying on the north- fide the road from New-Crofs, 
thro' Peckham, and ffom thence to Lambeth-Ferry. Were 
' not the difc^uffion of this point foreign to the defign of our 
intended itinerary, this conjedure might be fupported upon • 
fome very pi aufible grounds; and, adipitting it to be a true 
opinion, it Js not jmreafqnable t;o infer, that Kent-flrect took 
the name from its lying within the cpuniy, and not merely from 

* Yorkihire, Bevonfhire, Lincolnshire, Hampfhire, and Northum- 

Vci'land.. 

its 
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its leading out of Southwark into Kerit. At pfeTeiity and 
certainly for fevcral centuries, the entrance this way into the 
countj, is about New-crofs. Phillipot, the author of that 
valuable and fcarce book, entitled Villare Cantianum, was 
inclined to think, that the reception of prifoncrs from 
Surr/, having for a confidcraWe time been ufually at this 
fpot, might give rife to the notion that this was the real boun- 
dary of the two counties* 

After paffing thro* the gate at New-crofs, the road on the right* 
hand leads to Lewi(ham, Bromley, Se^^e'noake, and Tunbridge 
in Kent; and to Rye and Hatlings, two of the cinque-ports 
on the coaft of SdTex. The manor of Lewifham was given 
byElthrude, niece to king Alfred, to the abbey Of St. Peter, 
at Ghent in Flanders, by which grant ic became a cell of 
benedidine monks to that convent. This religious commu*> 
nity obtained afterwards the appropriation of the redlory of 
the parifh, and the advawibn of the vicarage: and when king 
Henry V. fuppreifed'the .alien priories, he made thefe poffef- 
iions a part of the endowment of his new-ere6led carthufian 
convent at Sheene in Surry. Upon the general diifplution of 
monafleries in EngTand, this manor came to the crown, and 
remained there 'till the 5th of queen Elizabeth, who then 
granted it with the appertenancies to Ambrofc Dudley, carl of 
Warwick. But, after various changes, it has for fome time 
belonged to the family of the prefent earl of Dartmouth, who 
is now the proprietor of it. The church of Lewilham being 
judged incapable of a repair, application was made to parlia- 
ment by the inhabitants, to empowerjthem to raifc money for 
building it ; arid the new church is not yet finiihcd.— Between 
this place and Dulwich, but in Lewilham pariih, is a hill 
with an oak upon it, called the oak of honour, becaufe queen 
Elizabeth is reported to have once dined under ir. Indeed, 
the original tree, which fhould have perpetuated the remcm- 
B 2 berance 
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berah^e of its having fcrvcd for a cihopy to this iWnC- 
trious princefs, has long fincc perifhed; but, it is faid, 
jrare has been always taken to plant an oak near the fpot, 
on which this traditional anecdote might be condantly in- 
grafted, ' 

The main road from New-crofs will cohvey the traveller to 
Dcptford, which probably acquired this name from the deep 
channel of the liver at the paiTage of it in this place. It is 
now ufually called upper Deptford, to diltinguifli it from the 
lower town^ which is fituated nearer the Thames, but in very 
ancient writings the latter was denominated Wefl-Greenwich, 
and afterwards Deptford-Strond. Deptford was a place of 
little note till king Henry VIII. ereded here a ftore'-houfe for 
the royal navy, and from that time it has been enlarging. Iii 
this dock-yard, the treafurer of the navy had formerly a 
houfe; of late years, there has been no commiffioner refident, 
but it has been under the immediate infpedion of the navy- 
board. More than a thoufand men are conllantly employed 
in the various deps^rtments of it ; and, fince the cooiiderable 
enlargements it has received, is now the greateft arfenal for 
naval-ftores. Here the roval yachts are generally kept, and 
Hear the dock is the feat of Sir John Evelyn, where Peter the 
Great, czar of Mufcovy, refided, whilll he was informing 
himfelf in the art of Ihip- building.— By an order from queen 
Eliiabeth, the fhip Pelican, in which Sir Francis Drake 
failed round the globe, jva? laid up in' the maft-dock belong- 
ing to this yard. Phillipot is chargeable with a fmaft 
miflake in afferting that nothing was left of this veiTel in a 
fhort time; for out of her remains, a chair was made and pre- 
fented to th«e univerfity of Oxford. This appears from a copy 
of verfcs compofed by the celebrated Cowley upon this inci- 
dent. — The well-adapted and plcaling lines here referred to, 
are as follows^ 

To 
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To this great fhip, which round the world has run, 
And match'd in race the chariot of the fun; 
This Pythagorean Ihip (for it may claim. 
Without prefumption, fo dcferv'd a name) 
By knowledge once, and transformation now, 
In her new ftiape this facred pprt allow. 
Drake and his fhip could not have wiih'd from fate^ 
An happier llation, or more blcfs'd eftate: 
For, lo ? a feat of endlcfs reft is given. 
To her in.Oxford, and to him in Heaven. 

At Deptford is a fociety, founded in the year 1 5 1 5 by 
Sir Thomas Spert,' knt. and incorporated by Henry Vllf. 
The grant was made, in the fourth year of his reign, to 
the (hipmen and mariners of thiis realm, by which they were 
fenablcd to begin, to the honour of the blefled Trinity and St. 
Clement, a guild or brotherhood perpetual^ concerning the 
tunning and craft of mariners, and for the increafe and aug- 
mentation of the fliips thereof. This prince confirmed to 
them, not only the ancient rights and privileges of the com- 
pany of mariners in England; but alfg their feveral poffeffiohs 
at Deptford ; which, together with the grants of Q. Eliz. & 
K. Cha. II. were alfo confirmed by letters patent of the ill of 
Jam. II. in 1685, by the name of The maft^ry wardens, and 
iiffijiants of the guiliy orfratemtty of the moft glorious and undi- 
t/ided Trinity i and ofSt, Clement in the farijb of Deftfordjirond, 
4n the county of Kent. 

Lambard has confounded this corporate body with the o(&- 
rers, to whom were entrulled the building and repairing of 
the king's iliips; but the former have no authority of this kind 
over the royal navy. 

Their principal bufiners (and of the higheft importance it 
is, that a clofe ai ten lion fhould be paid to it) i^ to take cognx- 

fance 
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fancc of all fea-marby and to ere£l ]ight*Koafe9, upon the 
feveral coafts of the kingdom, for the fecurity of navigation ; 
to diredl the replacing or repairing of fuch a& may be removed 
or decayed, and to prof ecu te every perfon who wilfully and 
jnalicioufly dt^oys or injures thpm. They are like wife to 
give the carlicft public notice of their proceedings in thefc 
mattery; and of all alterations that are difcovered refpefling 
the depth of water upon the fea-coafts; and of every other 
circumftance which concerns the navigation within the chan- 
nel. The cleaning of the Thames, and the preventing and 
removing of obftru£lions upon the river, is within their pro- 
vince. They fuppiy the fhips that fail from the river, with 
fuch ballaft as is taken out of it to increafe its depth, for which 
the owners of them pay the company one ihilling per ton. 
They employ fixty barges on this fcrvicc. They alfo may 
grant licences to poor feamen, not free of the city, to r»w on 
the river Thames. They have like wife the power of examin- 
ing the mathematical children of CRrift's Hofpital ; and of the 
mafters of his majetty's fhips. The appointing pilots, and 
fettling the feveral rates of pilotage, are within their jurifdic- 
tion. They can alfo prevent aliens from ferviag on board 
Englifh fhips, without ^hcir licence ; and they can punilh 
feamen, in the merchant's fervice, for^defertion or mutiny. 
They have likewife the privilege of hearing and determining 
the complaints of officers and feamen in the fame fervice j 
but fubjeft to an appeal to the board, or court of Ad- 
miralty. 

This corporation is governed by a mailer, four wardens^ 
eight affiftants,* and eighteen elder brethren. The reft are 
called younger brethren, and are unlimited in their number. 
All the latter are" feafaring perfons, and are admitted, by 
election into the committee. Out of thefe, the elder bre- 
thren are chofen, except that there are always among them a 
few honorary members, generally noblemen, or other per- ^ 

fons 
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Ibnsof nitilc, whohoU, or have onjoy^d* the chief offices of 
the ftate. The duke of Marlborough, earla of Sandwich and 
Rochlbrd, iosds Weymouth and North are at prefent in 4us 
number. 

They are empowered to purchafe In mortmam lands, tene- 
ments, &c. to the amount of 500I. per annum; tnd alfo to re* 
cehrc charitable benefa£tions, to the like annual income. 
There arc relieved every year, by this company, about 3OQO 
poor Teamen, widows and orphans, at the ezpence of about 
6000L The capital manfion belonging to this corporation is 
upon Depcford-ilrond, not fty; from the old church; where 
are alfo twenty-one. houfes tenanted by mafter's widows* 
They formerly held their conful rations here, in the halU 
but of late years, it has been thought more convenient to meet 
for the general management of their bufinefs, at a large and 
commodious houfe in Water- lane, Tower-itreet. The bie* 
thren, however, have an annual proceifion to their hall in 
Deptford on Trinity-monday, when they eledt their mafter 
for the enfuii^ year. 

Beiides Trinity- houfe, there is alfo in Deptford, another 
building called Trinity-hofpital, which has thirty- eight 
houfes fronting the ftreet. This is a handfomer flrudlure 
than the other, tho' not fo ancient, and has large gardens be- 
longing to it. This, as well as the former, id for the 
benefit of dtcayed pilots, mailers of fhips, or their wi- 
dows ; the men being allowed 20s. and the WQmen 1 6$. per 
month. 

There is like wife another foundation called Trihit}'- 
hofpital, iituated at Mile-End. The ground on which this 
hofpital ftands, was given to the corporation of the Trinity, 
houfe, by captain Henry Mudd, an elder brother. This 
building was ercfted by the company in 1695, ^^^ ^^^ recep- 
tion #f 28 maftcrs of iliips, pr their widows, each of whom 

receive 
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receive i6s. per ihonth, 205. a year for coah, and a gown 
every fccond year. 

Originally Deptford was only one parochial diftri(a, the 
church of which was dedicated to Nicholas, a faint believed 
Igy our Saxon anceftors, to be very propitious to all failors, 
merchants and fifhennen; and we therefore find many facred 
edifices upon the fea coail, and adjoining to great livers put 
. under his protection. But, from the great increafe of inhabi- 
tants by the eftabliihment of a dock^yard, an additional 
church was much wanted, before a favourable opportunity of- 
fered of ereding one. The new church, ftiled St, Paul's, 
was built under the dire^ion of the commifiioners for building 
fifty new churches within the bills of mortality, and was con- 
fiicrated June 30, 173 1 ,-^The prefent fabric of St. Nicholas 
was begun towards the conclufion of the laft century, and. as 
Ifaac Loader, efq; whofervedthe office of high- fherift for this 
county in 1 70 1, contributed 901 1. towards the rebuilding and 
beautifying of it, the name of fo generous a benefa6lor ought 
not to be omitted even in. a concife hiftorical account of this 
pariih. His gifts were as follows ; 

£- ■ . 

By fubfcription for building the church 1 25 

For paving the ifles with marble — 161 

For the alcar ■ ■ . »< 293 

Forvellry and portals 1. — 50 

For the bells — — — 38 

For the channel -houfe > 194 
For recalling the tenor with addition of metal 40 

Total, 901 

The river, which runs through this town, is called the 
Ravenfbom, and rifes at Hollywood-hill in Refton, a parifh 
well-known to the lovers of antiquity, from the remains of a 

Roman 
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Roman camp dill to be trace4 in it. The fource of the river 
is not far from this fortification, and flows from thence by Hays 
to Bromley, wliere, on the eaft iide it takes in a fmall brook, 
as it does, on the fame fide, a fecond, about half-way between 
Bromley and Lewifham. At the north- end of Lewifham it 
receives a third littlq ftream, and from thence, paifing under 
Deptford-bridge, foon difcharges itfelf into the Thames. The 
name of this town has a reference to a period, when there 
was no bridge here, nor is the time known of the firfi: ercdl- 
ing of this comi^odious pafiage over the river. But, that there 
muft have been a bridge for fame years before the 20th of 
king Edward is evident ; fince a record in the Tower of tfiat, 
date, mentions it to have been adjudged, that the repair of the 
bridge over the Ravenfborn belonged to the hundred of Black- 
heath only, and not to the men of the village of Ehham, Mo- 
dingham and Woolwich. It was a fair wooden bridge lately 
re-edified when Lambard wrote his Perambulation. But a 
Hone i^ridge was built anno 1628, at the fole charge of king 
Charles the firH. 

About one mile from Dcptford is Greenwich, commonly 
diHinguiihed in writings by the name of call Greenwich, fltu- 
ated on the margin of the Thames. The church, now a very 
noble flrudlure, was rebuilt, in this century, from the fund 
appropriated for building fifty new churches. It was in an- 
cient times dedicated to St. Elphege, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, who is reported to have been martyred by the Danes, 
anno 1012. The Royal Hofpital, fo well known, is fituated 
partly on the ground where formerly flood a royal palace, of 
the front of which, next the water, a print was pubiifhed a 
few years ago, from an ancient drawing, by the Antiquarian 
Society. In that eld palace, Mary and Elizabeth^ the two 
queens, daughters of Henry the VIII. were born; and there, 
the pious king Edward the fixth died. Humphry duke of 
Glouccflcr, brother of king Henry the Vth. buiJt this palace, 

C and 
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and gave it the title of Placence; and, by a grant from his 
nephew Henry the Vlth. he was empowered to ercft a caftic 
and endofe a park containing two acres. The tower of this 
caflle, which was fituated on the highell hill i^ the park', was 
finiihed by king Henry th^ Vlllch. bat it in now quite rafed, 
and a royal obfervacory fet in the place by king Charles II. 
This edifice has been fince furniHied v/tth all forts of mathe- 
matical inllruments fit for adronomical obfervations. The 
prcfent fuperb hofpital was began by king Charles 11. who* 
finifhed one wing at the expence of thirty-fix thoufand pounds. 
King William III. erefted the other wing; queen Ann, and 
king George I. continued the work ; but king George II. fi. 
niflied this grand defign. Part of the well and fouth fronts 
were of brick, with ruHic ornaments of ftonc work ; but the 
fouth front has been cafed intirely with ftone within ihcfc 
few years. There are now above a thoufand difabled fca- 
men amply provided for in this royal afylum. King Charlek 
when he built the firfl wing of this hofpital, intended to have 
ere6led a palace^ and indeed from the flile and grandeur of 
the architefturc, a foreigner might eafily millake it for one. 
King William adopted the fcheme of applying it to the ufe of 
Englilh feamen, who, by age or accidents, fhould be render- 
ed incapable of fervice. BeGdes the feamen which are thus 
provided for, there are an hundred boys, the fons' of feamen, 
educated and trained up for the Tea; Towards the fupport of. 
this hofpital, every fcaman, whether in the royal navy, or ia 
the merchant's fervice, pays 6d. per month. This is flop- 
ped out of their wages, and paid to the treafurer of the fix- 
penny ofHce on Tower hill. There are confiderable ellatea 
belonging to this hofpital, and it has received large benefac- 
tions. The park, obfervatory, and many elegant buildings 
on each fide the park, are worthy attention. The town is 
populous, and among the inhabitants are many perfons of fa- 
ihion. Here is a mafkec on Wednefdays and Saturdays. At 

the 
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the extremitf of the town is a college, for the fupport of 
twenty reduced houfckeepers; who, befides provilions, are 
allowed is. 6d. per week, and at ilated times, gowns, linen 
and hats. 

Eaftward of Greenwich -park and Matze-hill, beyond Sir 
JohnVanbrugh's buildings is Welt-comb, an houfe, paddock, 
and delightful gardens, commanding a moH extenfive prof- 
ped over the Thames into EfTex and Middlcfex. It is at 
prefent one of the feats of the marquis of Lothian, and was 
lately tenanted by lord Clive. Blackheath, which lies above 
Greenwich to the fouth, is abviut one mile in length. Some 
have imagined Blackheath to have been the original name, 
and that it was fo denominated from its being a bleak, or 
cold fituation. The air is undoubtedly keen, but this cir- 
cumftance probably contributes much to the healthinefs of 
this delightful fpot. Though in tlm^s of civil commotions 
large armies have affembled here, I do not rccolle6t more than 
one battle fought, which was in the year ! 497, when king 
Henry V J I. routed the Corn ifh rebels encamped upon this 
plain. Hiilorians vary in their accounts of the number 
killed and taken prifoners. But among the laft, were the 
ringleaders. Lord Audley, Hammock, an attorney, and 
Michael Jofeph a blackfmith, who were afterwards executed. 
Phiilipot has obferved, that the place of the Smith's tent, com- 
monly called his forge, was remaining .when he wrote hfs 
Villare, as were like wife many of the great grave hills of 
fuch as were buried after the overthrow. However almoft, 
if not all of thefe mounds are levelled. This heath has alfo 
been the theatre of many pompous exhibitions, as it was for- 
merly not unafual for the illuUrious pcrfonages who vifi'ted 
this ifland, to have here their firft interview with our mo- 
nafchs. In particular, Maurice, the emperor of Conflanti* 
nopic, who, in 1 41 1 came over to require aid againil the 
Turks^ was fplendidly received upon this fpot by king Henry 
C 2 the 
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IV. and here, n 1416, kingHcnry V. is reported to hive met 
the emperor Sigifmond, and to have <^onduAcd him v»ith mag- 
nificence to London. On Blackheath, to the weft of Green- 
wich-park, are the villasof the duke of Montagu, and of the earl 
of Chcfterfield. Next the brink of the hill weft ward to the 
fouth of the great road, is a fhort ft reet of houfes called Dart- 
mouth-row. Adjoining to the houfc of the ear| of Dartmouth, 
(which is at the fouth end of the row) is an elegant chapel, 
which was rebuilt by the prefent lord, and haih public fcr- 
vice in it three times a week for the benefit of the neighbour- 
hood. There is alfo by Dartmouth-row a very handfome 
feat in the poiTeffion of the lord vifcount Falkland. On the 
north fide of the great road, near the 6vc mile ftone, behind 
a pleafaht grove, is a row of genteel houfes, called Choco- 
late-row, from the houfe where the affembly is kept. At the 
weft-end of thofe houfes is ^that delightful lawn, named the 
Point, from which, is one of the richcft profpefts that the 
imagination of the poet or painter can conceive. The feat 
of the late Sir Gregory Page is at the fouth-caft extremity 
of Blackheath, and in eleven months was thisftately and ele- 
gant manfion raifed from i\xt foundation and covired'm, T\so 
caufes are afGgned for the amazing expedition with which io 
■ large a fabric was erefted j one, that the baronet is reported 
to have been allowed the liberty of ufing a fufficient quantity 
of the materials prepared at Greenwich for the buildings in- 
tended to be added to that hofpital 5 and the other, that Sir 
Gregory could purchafe ftones out of the fame quarry front 
which the governors of that charitable inftitution expcded 
to be fupplied, when they, for a very obvious reafon, conld 
not procure them. And the fadl is certain, that the works at 
the hofpital were fufpended during the whole year that the 
manfion upon Blackheath was building. The park, and 
kitchen garden without, and the mafterly paintings, rich 
hangings, marbles, and alto-relievos within thi« houfe, com- 
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tnand the attention of every perfon of genius and taile. S& 
Gregory died the 4th of Auguft, .1775, and left this fear, 
with a very ample fortune, to his nephew Sir Gregory 
Turner, of Ambrofden in Oxfordfhire; who, in compliance 
with his uncle's requeft, has taken the name and arms of Page. 
On the eaft of the heath, clofc to Sir Gregory's park, 
is Morden-college, founded by Sir John Morden, a Turky 
merchant, who died in 1 708 ; and left his whole eftate ia 
truft for the benefit of decayed Turky merchants, for the re- 
ception of whom, he finilhed this college in his life time; and 
the charity took place in its full extent after the death of lady 
Morden, who alfo was a benefaftor to it. The gentlemen 
who arc admitted into this focicty muft refide in the houfe: 
there are at this time thirty- five. They have each 20I. per 
year, and at firft wore gowns and badges, but thefe have 
been difcontinued. They cat and drink together in the hall: 
but have each a convenient apartment with a cellar. There 
is an handfome chapel, a good houfe and competent fa- 
]ary for the chaplain. There are alfo apartments for t trea- 
furer: JohnBennet, efq; a kinfman of the founder, executes 
that office. Mordeti-coUege is in the parifli of Charlton, a 
village 'iituated to the north of filackheath, and about half a 
mile from the fix mile done. Sir Adam Newton, baronet, 
who was preceptor to Henry prince of Wales, fon of king 
James r. empowered his executors to enlarge and beautify the 
church of Charlton ; and, by a 'faithful performance of his 
will, they made it one of the neateft parifh churches in the 
county. The ftately gothic manfion, which is vifible from 
the turnpike-road, was built by Sir Adam Newton, to whom 
king James granted the manner of Charlton. At the time of 
the general fapprelHon of the religious houfes, this manor 
was part of the pofleffions cf the monaftry of Bcrmondfey 
near Southwark, one of the priors of which convent, ob- 
^ined from king Henry HI. a- grant for a weekly market, 
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with a fair yearlj upon the eve of Trinity funday, and two 
days after. The former has been difufed for upwards of a 
century, and the btter transferred to St. Luke's day. The 
diicontinuaiKe of the fair would be a public utility, for, 
irom its being held at fo fmall a diltance from the metropolis, 
it is generally made the fcene of dif&pation and riot by the 
London apprentices and fervants. Horn fair is the common 
title, and tho' very many of the frequenters of it exhibit 
upon their "poor no heads" the vulgar and ridiculous allu- 
fion to an ill-fated hufband, there can be little doubt of its hav- 
ing got this denomination from its being formerly a great mart 
for all forts of inftruments and vcfl'els made with horn. Tra- 
diiion indeed afcribes the origin of this fair to king John, who 
being hunting near Charlton, and feparated, from his attend- 
ants, entered a cottage, the miilrefs of which was very hand- 
feme, whom he debauched. Being detedled by the hufband, 
Ikc was obliged to make him compenfation by a grant of land, 
and he, at the fame time, eltabliihed a fkir. 

On thefouth-fidcofBlackhcath,and weft of Sir Gregory Page's 
park, lies the village oFLee; at the eaft-end of which, next Lee- 
green, are the pleafant houfe and gardens of Henry Pelham, 
cfqr; and in the fireet of Lee are the houfes of the honotrabic 
Henry Roper, of David Papillon, efq; of Acryfe in eaft Kent, 
and of feveral other perfons of fafhion. On the north-iidc 
of the ftreet, is an old feat of the Boone family, with the re- 
mains of a grove, and a piece of water in the ground ad- 
joining. The fhorteft road from London to Maidftone is 
through Lee village. Between the pariflies of Lee, Eltham, 
and Chiflehurft, is an hamlet called Modijigham, in which, is 
a fmall feat of the right honourable lord Apiley, with pleafant 
grounds about it; the beauty of the whole is owing to his 
lordihip's improvements; here is alfo a very old manfion 
which belonged to the ancient family of the Stoddards. Be- 
tween the village of Lee/ and the fummtt of the hill, next 
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BUckheath, are the elegant gardens and pleafure grounds be- 
longing to Mifs Fludyer, daughter and heirefs of the lace 
Sir Thomas Fludyer. The houfe is not large, but hath c. 
very handfome apartment upon the Hrfl floor, towards the 
gardens and pleafure grounds; and the profpeds from thefe 
rooms to Shooter's hill, £ltham, Lee village, and into 
Sir Gregory Page's grounds and park, with the woods of 
Greenwich park ikirting the view to the north, are moli pic- 
pz^lurefque and beautiful. The front of the houfe commands 
the Dulwjch hills, with Lewifham church placed in tht' 
center of the view below them. On the fummit of the hill 
next the he»th, llands the ancient church of Lee. The 
church yard is neat, much ornamented with coilly mo- 
numents of datiiary and black marble; which one is Cony to 
fee expofed to all the inclemency of the open air and winter 
florm's. The great allronomer Dr. Edmund Halley lies bu- 
ried here under a plain cable tomb, with an infcription of 
fome length in Latin. In the church, on the north of the 
communion table, is a liately arched monument of alabalter. 
fupported with columns of grey marble, of the Corinthian 
order. The redory houfe, and that of Thomas Edlyne, efq; 
on the eminence near the church, command from every fide 
of them very pleaiing views, the adjacent grounds being 
highly iipprcved, and the near and dillant pro fpeAs enriched 
with feats, farm-houfes, towns, and villages : the Kentifh 
and Dulwich hills in the front, Blackheath and Green* 
wich park behind ; with an exlenfiv^e view, over London and 
Weftminfter, of tljp Middlefex hills, which bound the hori- 
zon to the north- weft. The manor of Lee came from the 
laft earl of Rockingham to lord Sondes. Upon the declivity of 
Blackheath, next Lewifham, is the grammer-fchool. It was 
founded in the laft century by Abraham Colfe, vicar of Lew- 
iiham, as a free-fchool, for the benefit of the feveral pariflies 
in the hundred of Blackheath. It is now, and hath been long 
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fiace, a confiderable board ing-fchool, preferving ac the fame ' 
time the original indication. There are feven annual exhibi'- 
tions for the fcholars from this foundation fent to Oxford or 
Cambridge, arifing from lands and houfes in Lewiiham pa- 
riib, left by the aforefaid Abraham Colfe : he bequeathed 
other charities to the parifh of Lewifham ; and founded an 
Eagliih free-fchool npar the church for the children belonging 
to the pariih. The founder conimitted the care and viiita-^ 
tion of thefe fchools to the Leather- feller's company in 
London .-^The miller oil Blackheath pays to the poor five 
dozen of bread yearly on midlent funday, for the ground 
whereon the old mill ftands. 

The town of Woolwich is (ituated two miles to the left of 
the feven mile (lone, on the banks of the Thames. The 
church, which has not been built fifty years, is a handfomc 
brick edifice in a confpicuous fituation. Here is a royal dock- 
yard, where are employed about the fame number of work- 
men as at Deptford ; and it is like Deptford, under the im- 
mediate direflion of the navy board. This is faid to be the 
moll ancient naval arfenal in England, or as the learned editor 
of Gamden exprclTes it, to have a right by fenioriry to the 
title of mother-dock to all the other king's yards. As a proof 
of it, he mentions the fhip, H^ry Grace de Dieu, having 
been built here as early as the 3d of king Henry VIII. Here 
is alfo a famous warren, or fouftdery, for cannon, mortars, 
ihells. Sec, with vaft magazines of ordnance flores. 

A part of the parifh of Woolwich lies on the cfl^ex fhore. 
The caufe of this difunion cannot be afcertained ; but that 
the river might be diverted out of its ancient channel after a 
flood is no improbable fuppofition. In the 17th of Edward 
IL a commiflion of fewers was ifTued for repairing a very 
great breach made by the overflowing of the Thames into 
the marfhes between Woolwich and Grccnwicli^ but if it 
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v/as fin inundation that cxrcafioned the reparation of the ^and 
above-mentioned, there is fufficicnt reafon to conclude it waa 
cii an earlier date. Harris relates his having feen an old MS 
rhich fet the number of acres at 500, and noticed a few 
hou fes and a <:hapel of eafe. 

One mile to the fouth of the main road is. the towui of £1- 
tHam, iituated upon an eminence. Anthony Beck, bifhop of 
Durham, and patriarch of Jerufalem, having fraudulently fe- 
cured the poffeffion of this manor, either rebuilt, or repaired 
kiuJ beautified the capital manfion, and gave it to the crown, 
refcrving to himfelf only a life eftate in it. The ftonc work 
of the outer gate, being caftle-like, is a remnant of the work 
of the age in which that prelate lived : but, the palace itfelf 
is in a more modern ftiie of building. This bifhop died at 
Eltham March is, 131 1, and after his deceafe king Edv\ard 
ir. frequently refided in this palace. His queen Ifabcl was 
here delivered of a fon, who,, from the place of his birth 
acquired the name of John of Eltham. Poffibly from this 
drgumflance this houfe h%s been, and flill is, improperly 
called King John's palace, unlefs it fhoiild have got this appel- 
lation, from the fumptuous entertainment given here by king 
Edward III. to his captive monarch Jdin of France. King 
Henry VII. built the fair front towards the moat, but this 
palace wa^ negle£led, after Greenwich became the favourite 
country habitation of his fucceffors. Our princes often cele^ 
bratcd the feftivals at Eltham with great pomp and expence. 
One of the laft of thele feaHs was held here at Whitfuntidc 
1 51 5, when king Henry VIII. created Sir Edward Stanley, 
baron Monteagle. Phil) i pot has fuggefted this ceremony K' 
have been performed by king Henry VII. but he was /iif- 
taken, for this honour was conferred upon this valiant knight 
for his fcrvice at Flodden- field. In this battle Sir Edward 
commanded the rear of the Englifh army, and by the power 
of his archers forced the Scots to dcfcend'the hill, which occa- 
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fioning them to open their ranks, gave the firft hope of that 
day's vidlory, Coiiin/s Peerage, vol. ii. part i. p. 31. The 
ftately hall, which was the fcene of thefe feafts, is Hill in to- 
lerable prefervation, and affords a flriking memorial of the 
vanity of all human grandeur ; for, a part of the room 
which was formerly decorated with the moft coftly furniture, 
is now a lodge for carts and other implements of hufbandry; 
and, another corner of an apartment which might boaft of 
having given to nobles, princes and kings, entertainments To 
fplendid as to claim a remembrance in the annals of our 
country, is now a repofitory of hay and flraw for the farmers 
cattle. A portion of the manor of Eltham was granted by 
king Charles II, to Sir John Shaw bart, for his firm attach- 
ment to the royal caufe, during the preceeding civil wars. 
He, by purchafe, became fole proprietor of the remainder; 
and the whole is now held under leafe from the crown by his 
worthy .great grandfon, Sir John Shaw; whofc elegant feat 
and plantatipns, do honour to the tafte ^f that polite gentle- 
man. The itreet of Eltham confifts chiefly in houfes belong- 
ing to families of genteel fafhion. On the north -fide of 
the town is a rangd of fine meadows, which have been much 
improved by their prefent pofTeflbr, the Rev. Dr. Pinnell, 
vyhofe handiomc garden opens into them. There h in it 2 
green-houfe in which were formerly kept the exotics of that 
eminent botanift Dr. Shcrrard. The " hortus Elthamcnfis'* 
is well known to the curious in botanical fcicnce. The 
church contains fome ancient monuments. 

The eight mile done is placed near the bottom of the weft, 
and the ninth at the foot of the eafl fide ot Shooter'^ hiih 
From the fummit of this eminence, the traveller has a view 
of the cities of London and Weftmiofter, and may extend 
his profpedls not only to very many places in the county of 
Kent, but into Eflex, Surry, and Suffex. The Thames. alfo 
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prefents a rich and grand appearance, and for more than 
thirty miles, this river, or the Medvvay, with all their navi- 
gation, contribute much to the pleafantnefs of the road. To 
•Shooter's- hill, king Henry VIII. and his queen Catharine 
are recorded to have come in great fplendour from Greenwich 
on May-day; and were received by two hundred archers clad 
in green, with one perfonating Kobiu Hood as their captain, 
who fhewed his majeHy their exquifite (kill in the ufe of bows 
and arrows. Some have conjectured that this hill took its 
name from its having formerly been frequented by thieves, 
who, from the adjoining woods, fhot ,at pafTengers, and then 
plundered them ; and it cannot be denied that this has in all 
ages been deemed a convenient fpot for the taking of purfes. 
But might not the term Shooters, be given to this eminence,* 
becaufe the archers here pra^iced this branch of military 
fcience. 

Between the tenth and the eleventh mile flones, is the fmall 
village of Welling, the fouth-fide of which is in the parifh of 
Bexley, and the north in that of eafl Wickham, fo ilyled to 
difiinguiih it from weft Wickham near Bromley. The fmall 
church in eaflWickham is not more than a mile from Welling, 
and is to be feen from the road. Anciently it was only a 
chapel of eafe to Pliimitead; and though it has for many 
years been a feparate pari(b» no inftance occurs, in which the 
fame clergyman has not been the incumbent of both churches. 
The corn ty tbes of eaft Wickham are a part of the poiTeflions 
of the hofpital which Sir John Hawkins, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, founded at Chatham for the relief of de« 
cayed mariners and fhipwrights. 

At a fmall diftance from WellinTg, on the fouth-fide of the 

road, is Danfon-hilli upon which ftands the feat of Sir John 

Boyd, baronet. The original defign for- this ftrufture was 

given by the ingenious Mr. Taylor, well known from the 
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great works executed by him at the Bank, but fereral alter* 
ations are faid to have been made in the plan whilft this 
houfe was building. There are, upon the principtd floor 
three lofty, fpacious, and elegant apartments, viz. a dining 
parlour, a drawing room, and a library. From the diminu- 
tive fize of. the windows of the next ftory, it fhould feem 
that the architedl did not imagine the fleeping in stiry cham- 
bers might contribute to the health of the family, who in- 
habit this manfion. Upon this momentoua point, our fore- 
. father's judged differently; however, fuch is the ton of build- 
ing of the prefent age, and therefore it muft be right. If the 
traveller is not ftraitened for time, it will be worth his^hile 
to ride down this road leading toBexley, to take a view of the 
grounds behind the houfe, and of a very grand fheet of water 
at a little diftance from it. The difpofition of the former is 
ilriking and beautiful ; and when he has examined the latter, 
he will not fail to pay a compliment to Mr. Brown's fuperior 
ikili in forming and fecuring fo large a piece of water. 

Not far from Sir John Boyd's, but on the north^idc of the 
great turnpike road, is one of the lanes leading to Erith. 
This is mentioned by Lambard to have been anciently a cor- 
porate town, but from what king it acquired this privilege, 
and when itceafed to enjoy it, cannot be traced. Bartholo- 
mew, lord Badkfmer, a powerful baron, who was pofTefled 
of this manor, certainly obtained from king Edward II. the 
grant of a weekly market to Erith; this has, however, been 
long difcontinued. Con(uierable quantifies of coj:n are con- 
veyed from this place to London, and it fupplies the country 
for fome miles round with coals. The large plantations of 
fruit trees are alio a profitable article to the inhabitants of this 
parifh. 

Erith is in many ancient writings denominated Lefnes; 
but this latter was properiy only a manor in Erith parifh, and 
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abbey of canons regular, foineumes called Weftwood^ 
which flood upon the demefnes of the manor of Lefnes. It 
was fituated about a mile to the well of Erich church, in the 
road leading to Plumftead and Woolwich. Richard de Lucy, 
one of the grand' judiciaries of this kingdom in the reign of 
king Henry II. was the founder of this religious houie; a 
gentleman defervediy eminent as a foldier, a ftatefman, and 
a lawyer, which different provinces he executed with fidelity 
to his prince, and a confcientious regard to the true interefta 
of the nation. The genius of the religion which prevailed in 
his time, led this wife man to build this monailic edifice, 
and to endow it with ample pofTeilions. It was begun by 
him not quite two years before his death ; and, after he had 
finiflied it, he retired from the aftivc world, and, it is faid, 
became the prior of his own convent. The king, unwilling 
to lofe the counfel and aififlance of fo able and experienced 
a fervant, earneHly endeavoured to diiTaade him from en» 
tering into this idle and ufelefs fcheme of life, but it 
lyas a vain attempt. Inflaenced by the fuperftitious preju^ 
dices of the age, he thought the putting on a monkifli coyvl 
would render his paifage to heaven more fpeedy and lefs tor- 
menting. And in another Indance did he llkewife (hew him- 
fclf to be a very bigotted papift. For he made Thomas 
Becket, jointly with the virgin Mary, the patron and protec- 
tor of his new fociety; tho' that haughty and feditious prelate 
had formerly excommunicated him, for ** being a favourer 
** of his fovereign, and a contriver of thofe heretical pravi- 
" tics, the conftitutions of Clarendon." — Richard de Lucy 
was buried in the church belonging to his convent ; and, in 
removing part of the foundation of this building, in the reign 
of king James I. feverai coffins, with portraitures upon them» 
were difcovered in a vault, which are fuppofed to have con- 
tained the remains' of this illultrious man, and of fome of 
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his family. The abbey of Lefnes was fupprcffcd before the 
general diflblution of nionafteries; cardinjd Woolfey having 
obtained a t>apal bull for appropriating the revenues of it to- 
wards endowing the new college he had founded at Oxford. 
All the buildings' of this once celebrated convent have been 
fo far demolifhedy that it is almoA impoffible to difcover any 
of the apartments or offices of it; but there are ruinous walls» 
which in fome degree point out the boundaries of its pre- 
cinds« Within <hefe walls there is now a farm-houfe with 
its appurtenancies. 

Upon the hills above Eriih are two heaths of fome extent; 
that on the weft is Lefnes, and the other is ftyled Northum- 
berland. Bel videre, ' once the feat of lord Baltimore, after- 
wards of the late Mr. Sampfon Gideon, and now belonging- 
to his fon Sir Sampfon Gideon, baronet, a reprefentative in 
parliament for Cambridgefhire, is Atuated upon Lefnes, or, 
as it is commonly pronounced, Leefon- heath. Sir Sampfon 
is here ereding a very large houfe, and the only apartment 
left of the former manlion is an elegant drawing room built 
by his fat;her. from the point of the hill upon which the 
houfe flands is a moftplcafing profpedl up the Thames .—Mr. 
Wheatly ofErith, who ferved the office of high fheriff of this 
county in 1 769, has alfo built a feat on the north-fide of 
Northumberland-heath. The plan of the houfe is well 
calculated for taking in various delightful views both down 
and up the river, and into the county of Eflcx. But as from 
its lituation it is very mlich expofed to the north and eaft, the 
owner will doubtlefs wait with fome impatience for the grow- 
ing up of the clumps of trees, which are defigned to break 
the violence of the wind from thofe quarters, as well as to 
be an ornament to his grounds.— Neither of thefe feats is vi- 
iible from Bexley-heath, but, upon the road, about a mile on 
each fide of Dartford, the trayeller has a diftindt view of both 
of them. 

To 
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To the foutli of the heath is (ituated a tra£t of land, judged 
by many pcrfons to be the moft beautiful fpot in the county 
of Kent. It is ufually diftinguifhed by the title of the Grays, 
from the number of pariihes in it which terminate in that 
word. There are within this diftrift fcveral gentlemen's 
feats, which will draw the attention of the traveller, but a 
few of them only can be noticed in this concife tour. The 
villa of Benjamin Harence, cfq; called Footfcray-placc, 
is a ftriking objcft. This was built not many years fince by 
the late Mr. Bourchier Cleve, a citizen of London; and the 
plan of it was taken from the late earl of Weftmoreland's 
houfe at Mereworth, but it is upon a fmaller fcale. His 
lordfliip is reported to have advifed Mr. Cleve not to be afraid 
of disfiguring the building by Ihewing the chimnies, which 
at Mereworth are carried up under the roof, and difcharge 
the fmoke at the dome. The latter, muft be owned to be a 
llile' of building more ornamental, and which may hot in 
Italy be attended with any material inconvenience. But an 
Engllih architect fhould always confider that in his climate, 
fires may be comfortable in different apartments for nine 
months out of the twelve. — Northcray'is placed on the other 
fide of the river, and adjoining to that church is a large, 
handfome and commodious habitation, purchafed by the late 
Mr. Hetherington : a gentlemen who, fix years ago, prefented 
2000I. to Bromley college, and, in 1774, eftablifhed a fund 
of 20,oool, for the relief of fifty indigent blind {»eopIe— • 
marks of a munificient fpirit very uncommon in a living 
donor, and which therefore ought to be commemorated. — Not 
above half a mile from Mr. Hetherington's, to the left, on 
the top of a little eminence, is a houfe called Mount Mafcal ; 
the rows of trees on each fide of it will point it out to the 
traveller. This manfion, with another eftate in this parifli, 
belonged to Sir Comport Fitch, bart. and the fee of the 
greater part is ftill in the htirs of his family. Sir William 
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Calvert, and Sir Robert Ladbroke, aldermen ot London, fbc- 
ceilively lived in' this houfc, and it is now inhabited by 
— — Madox, efq; of Lincoln*s-inn.— The village from whence 
Bexley-heath hath its name, ftands below, at a little diflance 
from the fouth-eail quarter of it ; and the white fteeple of the 
church is to be feen from the road. Bexley manor was in 
the ''pofTellion of the celebrated Cambden, who bequeathed 
it for the endowing of a profcfTor of hiftory in the univeriir^ 
of Oxford. This is a very extenfive parifh, containing oi- 
vers hamlets, and many perfons of fortune are inhabitants of 
it. Several fmall, but elegant houfes have been ere&ed here 
within a very few years, anddt is highly probable, that the 
falubrity of the air, with the convenience of its being ojly 
thirteen miles from the metropolis, will be a flrong indu. - 
ment to other opulent people to dx their country retreat upon 
this delightful fpot. About midway between Bexley and 
Crayford, but in the former parifh, is Hall-place, an an- 
cient feat, once belonging to the family of the Champney's^ 
and afterwards to that of Auften. Lord Le Defpenfer is the 
prefent proprietor, but Richard Calvert, efq; rcfides in it. , 
When there is much duft, and the draught heavy for the 
horfes, it is not unufual for travellers, foon after they enter 
upon the heath, to bear rather to the north of the main road: 
the wind-mill is the point of direftion, as it lies very little 
to the left of the tra(fl ; by purfuing which, they will like«^ 
wife avoid one hill, and have the further fatisfaftion of paf- 
fing thro' a fhady lane that will lead them within a few yards 
diflance of May-place ; a feat flill venerable for its antique^ 
app^rance, but which has fuilained a prejudice from an at* 
tempt made to give a more modern appearance to fome part 
of the building. Sir Cloudefly Shovel was once the owner of 
this manfion and of other confiderable poiTeilions in this pa- 
rifh. At prefent, a moiety of the eftate is veiled in Miles 
Barnes, efq; of Suffolk, and thehoufe inhabited by ——-Adair, 
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efqr Very litdc of May-place ii to be feen from the maiil 
road, the fmart (ifhed building which is vifible from the top 
of the hill leading down into Cray ford, is a farm-houfe be- 
longing to Mr. Barhc^s eftatc, and now in the occupation of 
Mr. Munn'a ^reat ciilico- printer. The gallant fca-officcr 
juft mentioned, who Was in the manner of^hts death only un- 
fortufiate, pi-efentcd a fine altar-piece to the church of Cray- * 
ford; and, iA the window of the north-ifle of this neat edi- 
fice, there was preserved not long fince, and may be flill 
remaining, a good piece of painting on glafsj the fubjeA is 
Abraham's offering up Ifaac— Some judicious antiquarians 
have imagined the Roman itatlon, called Noviomagus, to 
have been fituated very near the town of Crayford, nor can 
the arguments on which they have grounded this opinion be 
eafily diTprovcd. Tliis place is alfo famous for a great 
battle fought here, in 457, between Hengifl the Saxon, 
and'Vortimer th^ Britifh king/ in which the Britons loft 
4000 men and four of their chief commanders. The rout 
was fo general and decifive, that they left Hengift from that 
time in quiet pofleffion of his Kentilh kingdom.— In the open 
heath, near Crayford, as alfo in the woods and emrlofures in 
moll of the adjoining parifiies, are divers artificial caves or 
holes in the earth, whereof fome, according to Lambard, are 
ten, fifteen, or twenty fathom deep; the pafTage is nar-* 
row at the top, but wide and large at the bottom, with fevc- 
ral rooms or partitions in fome of them, and all ftrongly 
vaulted, and fupported by pillars of chalk. Many learned 
writers have fuppofed that thefc were dug by oyr uncef- 
tors, to be ufed as receptacles for their goods, and as places 
of retreat and fecurity for their families in times of civil dif- 
fentions and foreign invafions. But the much more probable 
opinion is, that far the greater number of theni were opened 
in order to procure chalk for building,' and for the amend* 
menc of lands.-— Crayford, was fo dgnooiinated fr9miu bsjx^g 
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thepriqcipal place of paffage thro* the Cray, a river which 
gives its name alfo to four other pariflies. It rifcs at Newel 
in Orpington, from whence it takes its courfc by St. Mary- 
cray, St. Paul's-cray, Foots-cray, North cray, Bexley and 
Crayford, and a little below this town, it meets the river 
Darent. Lambard remarks, that " upon the Cray was 
** lately builded a mill, for the making of phtcs, whereof ar- 
•* mour is fafliioned;" this was probably the fame with the 
xaill now ufed for flitting and flatting iron to make hoops, 
&c. In the 20th year of the reign of Richard II. William 
Courtency, archbilhop of Canterbury, obtained from that, 
king, the grant of a market to this place on Tuefday in every 
week, but this privilege has been long difcontinued —-The 
diAance between Crayford and Danford is two miles, and 
fome part of the road being upon an eminence, there i$ 
from it a diilin£l view of the magazine at Purfleet. Near the 
fummit of Dartford hill, on the fouth-fide of the road, is a 
"wide lane, called Shcpherd's-lane, leading to Dartford-heath, 
which is fuppofcd to be the largeft tra^ of land in Kent, that 
is fo denominated. On the fouth-well extremity of the heath, 
Baldwins i« fituated, the elegant feat of Richard Hulfc, efq; 
and by his garden- wall runs the road to Bexley, to the Crays, 
to Chiflchwft, and to Bromley, which laR town is ten miles 
dillant from Dartbrd. . 

If the fubdivifion of countiea into hundreds owes its origia 
to king Alfred? (and to that illuilrious monarch our luilorians 
have, withretfon, attributed this ufeful and political pltny 
Dartford has, probably for many ages, been a place of fome 
note, fincc it gives its name to the hundred in which it is fi- 
tuated. The town itfelf derives its appellation from the river 
Darent. The chief paflage formerly through the ftream, but 
now over ir, into the eaftern parts of the county, was at this 
place. It is not agreed, whether the Darent takes its rife at 
Squerries near Weftram in Kent, or at Titfey in Surry, be- 
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caufe a fpring in both thefc parifties is contributory to it. 
Afterwards the river runs to Brafted, to' Sund ridge, and td 
Otford; but between Drafted and Otford it receives five 
fmall ftreamsl From Otford, the courfe of the river is to 
Shoreham, to Lullingllone, to Eynsford, to Hdrton Kirby, 
to Sutton at Hone, to Darent, and to Dartford. According 
to Leland, the term Darent iignifies, in the firitifh language, 
a clear water ; and Spenfer, in his famous poem, in which 
he mentions the rivers attending on the Thames, celebiated 
the tranfparent property of this river. 

And the Jftill Darent, in whofc waters clean. 

Ten thoufand fifhes play, and deck his pleafant ftream. 

The thoufands of fifhes with which the Darent is ftored, is 
one branch of the poet's encomium. Had the Cray been hi» 
theme, he probably woul4 have particularly diflinguiflied, 
Dot the quantity, but the quality of thefe watery animals^ 
^nd in that river, as well as in the Thames, might we have 
wad of 

Swift trouts, diverfify'd with crimfon ftains. 

Nor can it be denied, that the trout of the Cray are far 
fuperior to thofe of the Darent, with refpeft to colour, and 
confequently to flavour; an excellency which ought not to 
have been unnoticed in the defcription of that beautiful vale; 

A litde below Dartford- bridge, the Darent becomes na- 
vigable for barges ; and, at about the diftance of two miles, 
receives the Cray into its channel; but when it has pafled the 
town it is no more a clear ftream, and ceafes to be ftyled a 
river; and', within two miles after its union with the Cray, 
difembogues itfelf into the Thames, under the degrading* 
appellation of Dartford -creek. This mark of debafement 
was not caft upon it when Spenfer wrote his poem, Lambard 
his Perambulation, and Camden his Britannia; but is no^ 
fi^d by ufage, 
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;Upon <!iat part of the .river w.hic^h rup* tliro^Ddrt^/d pi- 
rifli there arc £ve mUU, one for rpaiing gunpowder, one for 
inaking paper, two com mills, and an iron ^tiill.-^Xhc pa* 
per mill which (l^nds not above half a mile to the fouth of 
the town, fuppofcd to have been the ^rft of t^e Jcind in pn . 
gland, was fet up by a foreigner of the .narhc of Spilman in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth;, and not long after, in the year 
1590, Godfrey Box of Leigc built, a little below the church, 
theiirit mill in this country for flitting of iron into bars, anwi 
drawing it into wires; and the mil! now ila^ding upon the 
fame fpot is ftill applied to the like ufes. 

Some occurrences of a public nature are recorded by tbc 
writers of the hiHory ojf England to have happened in this 
parifh.*— In I2x;, Robert Fitzwilliam being fent by the 
Karons to relieve Rochefler-caftle, at that time befieged by 
ling John, arrived with his army at Dartford, and was dif- 
couraged from proceeding any farther by the deceitful repre- 
fentation of a gentleman of the order of the Templars. The 
general was, it feems, more cautious than valiant, and thi^ 
. timidity of hts difpofition was difcovered by the perfon of 
Dvhom he deiired intelligence concerning the (trength of the 
king's forces, and who ti^erefore artfully e^raggerated the power 
of tlie king, and his tale had the defired effedl. For Fitz- 
IvilUaoi rttres^ted, and by his pufiHaniipity, the govemouf 
of the caHle was obliged to furrender at discretion to his 
incenfed fovereign. — In 1452, the firll army railed by 
jlichard Plantaginet, duke of York, in order to maintain his 
]^ik pretenfions to the crown, was aiTcmbled upon a large plain 
near this town. 'It confided of 10,000 men, but when the 
'duke heard that king Henry VI. lay at Blackheath with a body 
of troops fuperior tQ his own in numbers as well as difcipline^ 
he politicly avoided a battle that might at once have proved 
^9X9l to his claiiA. 
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This parl/h is Ukewife reported to have been the fcene of 
two tranfai^ions of a different kind fVom thofe above- mention^ 
ttd. 1(1 this town, in i^^^, the marriage of Ifabel, fifbr 
of king Henry III. to tjie Emperor Frederick, was folcmnized 
by proxy, ^the archbifhop of Colen having been fent over to 
demand, for fuch is the uncourtly term ufed upon thefe occa- 
fions, this princefs for his augnil mafter. And at Dartford^ 
probably upon the brent, (of which further notice will here* 
mftcr be taken) king Edward HI. on his return from France, 
in 1 331, proclaimed the holcHng of ft tournament. From 
thefe two kiftances there is reafon to conclude, that our-kings 
had fame palace, or convenient manfion, at Dartfbrj ; and, 
it appears upon record, that in the 2d year of the rd^ of 
Edward ill. What was entitled the barony of the viU wat in 
the crown. The manor houfe was afterwards converted by 
the fame king into a nunnery, confiding of a priorefs, and 
fourteen fillers of the order of St. Auguilin. He alfo amply 
endowed his new ere^ed foundation ; and by the gifts df 
many other benefaflors, the polTefllonsof it were (0 large as tt^ 
be valued at upwards of 400I. per year at the time of its 
difTolution. Several kdies of high rank :were faperion 
of this convent, and particularly Bridget the fourth daugh- 
ter of king Edward IV. is mentioned to have died prkrw 
efs, and to hare been interred in the chapel belonging to 
it. King Henry Vni. at a conAderable ezpence, made this 
houfe a fit manfion ibr himfelf and his fucceiTors; and queen 
£lizabeth is mentioned to have refided in her palace at Dart'* 
ford two days, when ihe returned from her progrefs thro' great 
part of Suilex and Kent in 1573. The manor wkh a)l iea 
appurtenancie^ was granted by king James f. to Robert earl 
pf Salifbjiry but at tl^at time the houfe was fomewhat ruinous, 
and it has for many years been the kabilation of the tenant of 
the demefne lands. The ingenious Mr. Qrpfe, in his antir 
^piti«s of Sn^IciQd mi W^i^h has t^xhibUed a vi^w of the 
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remains of tHis building, and has fubjoined to the print an 
account of the prefent (late of it communicated to him by 
John Thorpe, efq; of Bcxlcy. As this may be of ufc to the 
traveller, ihould-hc be at liberty to furvcy this once famous 
cdiEcc, a long extra£l from the letter is here inferted. 

•• Of Dartford nunnery there remains only a fine gateway, 
. *' and fome contiguous building now ufed as a farm hoafe.; 
.** the gateway is now a (table for the farmers horfes, and 
,*« over it is a large ropnj, ierving, I fuppofe, for a hayloft, 
.•• The fcite of the abbey was where the farmer's garden and 
*' fta9k yptfd now arCy it muft hare been a vait pile of 
«* building, and, doubdefs, very noble, fuitable to fuch great 
V perfonages as were me^ibers of ic, as appears by a great 
''number of foundations of crofs walls, drains, &c. wKick 
\** haye been difcovered^ There were, and are to this day, 
«' two broad roads, or avenues, leading to the gate; one 
<< eaftward, and flanked by the old Hone wall on the right- 
** hand, from the llreet called Water-fide, which leads 
^' down to the Creek where boats and barges come up from 
«* the Thames. This was certainly one of the principal avc* 
*' nues from the town to the abbey. The other is to the well, 
*< leading into the farm->ard fronting the arch of the weft- fide 
♦« of the great tower, or gateway. This way leads from the 
« farm up to the fide of the hill into the great road to , Lon* 
•* don : and the large hilly field, on the right-hand, adjoin^ 
« ing the road leading as above, is to this day called the 
*' king's field. This abbey, and its environs, took up a great 
« extent of land i for, on the north-eaft fide, fronting this 
«* view, were the large gardens and orchards, encompaiTed 
«« with the antient Hone wall ftill entire, and more than half 
«< a mile round, enclofing a piece of ground of twelve acres 1 
«• which b now, and has been for a number of years, rented 
« by gardeners, to fupply the London market^; and famous 
** for produ^ini the bell artichokes in England. On the left 
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" hand of the road, leading from Water-ftfcet to the caft- 
«* front of the abbey, are fine meadows, extending from the 
<* back part of the high-ftrect, up to the building or abbey 
«« farm; and, oppofite the long garden wall, on the right 
<* fide of the faid road, and, without doubt, much more lands 
** now converted into gardens and tenements, formerly lay 
*Vopen, and belonged to it." 

A confiderable corn-market is held weekly at Dartford, 
but here, as in almoft every other town in the kingdom, the 
method of felling, is by fample. Within thirty years the 
grain ufed to be regularly pitched, but not a waggon load of 
it is now to be feen in the ftreet on a Saturday, which is the 
niarket-day. There is alfo a fair yearly on the fecond of Au- 
guft for horfes and black cattle. 

The church of Dartford is a fpacious edifice ; and iht time 
of its being built is not known. In 1333, Hamo dc Hcthe, 
bifliopof Rochefter, fixed a large window in. the chancel, 
the fize of which has been reduced many years, but the ori- 
ginal dimenfions of it are yet vifible. As a colledion was 
made in the parifli for new bells in 1450, and there being 
for fome years after feveral legacies for the fame purpofc, it is 
not unlikely that the (leeple may have been buift about the 
middle of that century. In the chancel is a flat grai^e-ftone 
to the memory of John Hornley! vicar of this parifh, who 
died in 1477. He vvas the firft prefident of Magdalen- 
college in Oxford, continued ten years in that honourable 
ftation, and feems to have refigned it on his becoming vicar 
of Dartford, and reftor of a parifli in the city of London. 
The infcription on the tomb-ftone, which confifts of twelve, 
not inelegant verfes, reprefcnts him to have been a clergyman 
of exemplary manners, and diftinguiflied and refpeftcd for his 
abilities and learning by the univerfity, of which he was a 
member. Some epitaphs contain only random praife, and 
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gy>ics^th^*ckad ; but ttereig rcafort-to believe thut there b* 
no eTcefs ^ ift th^ e6l(%kd beftoi^ed iipon Mf. Hdrnley, from 
b^op WaynHeet havingtommitted td him the gotetfimetit o.* 
life ntwij founded aeadetnietl fcJcietVi— On the north fide of 
the communton-tabk ia a fair monument of alabilftir and btadc 
marble, for Sir John Spilman, indofcd wrh iron rails, on' 
^kich is his effigy in armour, and that of his lady kncfling .». 
ft deik, with each a book open; and on different tablets there 
are inicriptions in German, Latin and Englifh. If the paper- 
null mentioned in a fprmer page was not built under fhe di- 
:^e6^n of the knight to whofe memory this monument is raifed, 
he was probably nearly related to the perfon who firft brought 
this manufadlurc into England.— There are two burying- 
grounds belonging to this pariih, one contiguous to the church, 
and therefore properly called the church-yard, the Other is 
on the top of the hill, to the north of the road leading towirds 
Rochcfter, and fiiuated by that means aboVe the tower of the 
church. In no printed account of Kent has any hint' been 
fuggcfted rcfpcfling the time when this inclofure was allotted 
for the interment of the dead. Perhaps a refearch into the hif- 
tory of a chantry in the pari fh of Dart ford may tend to adifco- 
vcry of this hitherto obfcure point. From feveral antient MSS. 
it appears, that there was formerly in,, or near Dart ford, a little 
chapel or chantry dedicated to St. Edmund, a Saxan king 
and martyr. John de Bykenore of this parifh is imagined to 
have been the founder of it; a chaplain was, at leaft, licenfed 
to it, upon hb nomination, as early as the year 1326, and 
his widow Joan, and Robert Bykenore were fucceffively pa- 
trons of it till 1371, when the priorefs and the fillers of the . 
nrnncry atDartford are mentioned as being poflcffed of that 
right. Five marks a year was the original allowance to the 
chaplain, but there are grounds for fufpecling that care had 
not been taken at iiril to fecure the legal payment of this pen- 
non. 
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fion. A deed ofep^owmcnt, under the common feal of the 
nunnery feems not to have been delivered to the bilhop of' * 
the diocefe till 1463, in which, however, a field called' 
Tanner's field was declared to be charged wrth this annual 
ftipend. Under ^his inftrumcnt the chaplain became alfo en- 
titled to a houfe with feme frclh and fait marfh, appertain- 
ing to the fame, to two acres and a half of land at Falwick, 
and to one acre more of land oppofite to the chapel of St, 
Edmund.— By th^ will of Thomas Yngledew, a chaplain, 
who died in 1462, he was to be buried before the altar of 
the chapel of St. Edmii,nd the king and martyr; and Thomas 
Worihip, who had proliably been an officiating prieft in the 
fame chantry, defircd his body to be interred at the door of 
the chapel lately founded in the cemetery of St. Edmund in 
Dariford, above the charnel, on the well fide, at the very 
entrance of the faid door.— This chantry was prefented as 
ruinous in 1496; and in 1516, fix ban Ih loners were fum- 
moned to anfwer to a charge of neglecting the repairs of it. 
Mofl probably no money was ever appropriated for this pur* . 
pofe, nor was it eafy to prevail upon the inhabitants to fub- 
jeft themfelves to the burden ot fupporting this building. 
The chantry was, however, difTolved ih the reign of king 
Edward VI. and having been founded for fuperflitious ufes, 
the revenues of it were granted to the crown by afl of par- 
liament. That the burial ground under our review was the 
cemitery of the chapel of St. Edmund is no unlikely conclu- 
fion, and the foundation of an edifice which may ilill be 
traced, adds fome weight to this conje^ure. 
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STAGE n. 

Dartfird Brent j^Ditail qf the courfe of the Roman ro^dfrone 
Dart ford Brent to Strqod Hill.'^Stone ; Church and Cafile^-^^ 
Swan/comiei Ingrefsi 7hecuftomofGaveIkind,'^Northfleet.'mw 

, Soutlpfleet '^GNveJend.'^Miiton,'^Higham,r^Ciiffe,^'r^<jnol' 
ing-Caftk.^^hornf.'f^rCobbam.^Cbalk^^i^a^Mll.'r^trood. 

F<s-R0C{1B8T£|1« 

AT a little diftance from lh« fummft of Dartford-hill Is 
the open plain, upon which, as before-mentioned, 
king Edyy^ard 111^ is imagined to have held a tournament; an4 
the duke oHTork, jn the reign of Henry VI. certainly alfem- 
bled here a numerous ^rmy. It is by many called partford 
Brim, and by others the Brink, but Brent, which Signifies 
burnt, is the ancient name ; and Rapin, in his detail of the 
latter tranfa^ion, (lyles it, fpm Hallos Chronicle, the Burnt* 
heath; whence it acquired that appellation is not known. la 
digging the gravel-pit at the north- eaft corner of this ground 
a few years fince, the labourers difcovered the fkeletons of 
feveral bodies, eight in one part, and four in apotber. When 
the affixes were held at Dartfbrd, the Breqt is fuppofed to 
have been the place of execution, and therefore thcfe were 
imagined to have been the bones of criminals who had fuf. 
fered death under the fentence of the law ; bi;t, if the encampr 
ment of the duke of York confifted of |q,ooo men, and they 
remained here a few weeks, might not thefe be the remains 
of fome of his followers.— No hoftile bands have, however, 
fixed their ftandards on the Brent for many years, and it has; 
long dnce ceafed to be a field for the performing of thofe 
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txercifes which had the forms of « tstl btttl^ and whlcb 
tverc too ofteiij undefigncdly attended with accidents fatal 
to the lives of the combatants. The tournaments now ex- 
hibited upon this ground arc of a more amicable kind. Lords, 
knights, and efquircs indeed ftill enter the lift, but the lance 
is changed for the bat : in the dexterous and powerful ufc of 
which inftrument, and for expertly Handling the ball, the in« 
habiiants of this county have always been famous, and gene- 
rally viftorious. To affirm, that at the manly game of 
cricket, even the men of Kent were never conquered, would 
be paying them a compliment at the expenc* of truth. 

As oAe farinch of what ia ufaally fty Led the Roman Watlmg«> 
^eet is iuppofed to have boeo coiuinoed from the Bank of 
the Thames, a little above Lambeth palace, through Rochef- 
ter and Caiitefbiiry, to Dovcr^ it laay appear rather ftrang^ 
iofevetal of oitr fetiow-tsaveilors, that ithey ihould have pco- 
ceeded Sixteen miles on their toUr» without lany Uot given tp 
them by their guides to oU<Mrve the SHtrks of this celebrate4 
raa<ey. The reafon of the omiffiMi is, that from the oltera- 
tbns and improvements made of late yeaiis upon the tarnpike*^ 
road, particularly an Blackheatlh, jShooter's-ihill, and Bexiey** 
iieath, the traces of the old Roman way are almoft t>blitera<.> 
Jted. fiut beyond Dartford Brent ihcre is jmuch Jefs difficjultgr 
In discovering the remains of iu-^aft, ibuth-eaft, is neixl^ 
the point of direction of the Wading^lreet in Kent, and fooa 
after the traveller comes oipon the open plab jufbrnentioned, 
if he falls into a tra€l that nans between the tumpikeHroad 
and the road leading to Green- ftreet-g<roen« it widl coove^ 
^im into a lane, dill often termed the- Roman road ; and 
not without reafon, iince in ddvers parts it appears in a plaia 
ridge. In fome places, hedges ftand upon it, but in others, 
for many yards together, it lies between the prefcnt highway 
and the hedge on the left; ttpecially near a farm houfe, the 
true name of which is Blackfiale, but it is vulgarly called 
F z Hungcrgut* 
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Hungergut-liall ; and poffibly was thtis denominated by 
fome tenant, who apprehended himfelf in danger of being 
llarved, whilft he was endeavouring to live by cultivating 
many acres of land belonging to it, that are not naturally very 
fertile.— That the traveller, during his fcarch after the Roman 
road, may not lofe his own way, it may be proper to point 
out to him the feveral turnings he mull avoid fhouJd he be . 
riding to Rochefter.— About a mile from Blackfole farm, 
he will come to a fpot where four ways crofs one-anothcr. 
*rhc lane on his right-hand leads by a few cottages, ftylcd 
Bean-ftreet, to Green-llreit-green;'and that on his left to 
Greenhithc. But by proceeding forward he will keep nearly 
in the courfe. of the Roman road for half a mile, till he gets 
to a three. went way.— From this opening, the Watiing-ilreet 
lies through a thick wood, not to be palled without great oiffi- 
culty, unlefs it ftiould happen to have been the feafon of the 
fall : for which reafon it will be advifable for the traveller to 
turn off to his right hand along a lane leading to Betfome, a 
hamlet in Southflcet parifli. Here he will meet with another 
three-went way, and by turning to the left, he will, after 
he has paiTed North-end farm-houfe*, come to a (econd lane 
on hb right-hand, not far from the entrance into which, the 
ftrait road through the wood would have brought him, 
had he been able .to have purfued it. In this lane, which 
can be but a little out of the traft of the watling-ftrect is a 
fmali brook, called Spring-head. The prevailing notion of 
the people of this neighbourhood is, that the tide from the 
Thames 'formerly flowed up to this fpot; and an anchor 
having been found in this valley a little below Spring-head, 
renders this opinion very highly probable. The plough has 
often turned up, in an adjoining field, large Hones that feem- 
ed to have been ufed for the foundations of buildings; and 
as coins have been alfo difcovercd, it is not unlikely there 

* Inftead ttf taming to the left towards Korth-end farm, travellers 
generally lide through Beifotne, and the iuii lane oa the left, leads up 
to the ditCM^oa poll ab«ve-mcntioncd. 
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Biay hare been a ftreet of houfes in this quarter of Souihfleet 
parilh for the accommodation of fiihermen and mariners. 
This lane will bring the traveller to a four-went way, on 
which is fixed a diredion-poft. And if he takes the road 
leading to Rochefter, he will> after riding about two miles, 
come to Shinglewell, near which village the Roman road 
ihews itfelf very confpicuoufly in divers fpots, with the hedges 
placed upon it, fometimeb on the right, and fometimes on 
the left hand, and now and then falling in with the common 
highway. In this manner, the courfe of it continues to be 
viiible quite on to Cobham park, and the park fence 
feems to (land upon it for a little way, but then leav- 
ing the pales, as may be feen (according to Dr. Plott's 
obfervation) in the psifTage out of the north-gate of the 
park, where the way appears to crofs it, it runs into a 
thick wood, where it is not to be followed. But the tra- 
veller, by purfuing the road that runs from the park gate a- 
long the pales, will, after riding about three miles, arrive at 
the hill which leads down to Strood.— This bye way has its 
amuiements and conveniencies even for perfons whofe anti- 
quarian curiofity may not be llrong enough to prompt them 
to enter upon it merely with the hope of traverfing the ima- 
gined fteps of fome great Roman general. Many parts of it 
afiord pleafing profpe^s; in the fummer it is fhady, and 
free from dud; and notwithilanding the deviation made, 
near Betfome, from the Watlingrflreet, fome ground muft 
be favcd. Formerly, when all the old road way was paflable, 
the difference of diftance in riding from Dartford to Rochefter 
muft have been confiderable. Let the traveller when near 
Blackfole farm, look back, and he will at once perceive how 
Itrait the line of the Roman road was, from Shooter's -hill to 
that part of the lane; and what a compafs is now taken on 
the turnpike road by Stone, Swanfcombe, Northfleet, &c. 
When the.Watling-itreet ceafed to be uled as the principal 
road to London docs not appear; the alteration was, doubt- 

Icfs, 
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Ie6i gndari, md prdbabl3r made fivr ^ ikbe <>r n ifearei" 
commvnicAtton widi die Thames. There »» however, a 
tnidttton, that k wts in order to eicape the gangs of robbers 
^hich were apt to infeft the woods comigueiu to the Roaa* 
road. Afid in SwaRfcojtibe park are ilili remaining two deep 
caverns, where thefe f reeboo t ers jtre inwighfted Co have con* 
cealed themfelves. 

Sut to return to Dart^ord Brent, and from thence to attend 
&e traveller on his tour in the adjoining parifli of Stone« 
Within half a nule to theleft of the feventeenthilone ^ands the 
church, which is a beautiful iiru6lure« confiding of a chance^ 
« nave, and two lide iika. *' The roof is lofty, fupported 
" by a double row of fine ilender columns^ and pointed 
*< arches i . and at the weli-end are two fegments of an arch 
** which fpring from the firil columns to the fouth and north 
** wallsy and have a pleafing effedt. The nave is divided 
** from the chancel by a noble arch enriched with gothic 
** work. Tiie chancel is fpadoos, with piUftres and archer 
** of brown marble, the fpandels of which are ornamented 
" with gothic work. T^e north door of the church is curi- 
*' oufly adorned with a zig zag moulding, rofes^ &c. The 
** windows are large and regular, as is the whole building^ 
•* which for fymmetry and proportion may be juftly efteemcd 
** the fineCt piece of gothic architedlure in the diocefe of Ro^ 
** chefter/' Weaver (the author of ancient funeral nionu- 
ments publiihed in 1651) mentions ** the whole fabric of 
*^ this church to have been in his time upholden in wond'rou» 
** good repair, and her infide neatly poliflicd." The parifh- 
ioners of Stone iliil de&rve commendation fbr the proper at- 
tention ihewB by them to this facred edifice, as they have 
very lately, at a great expence, ceilM the church, and re- 
paired and ornamented different parts of it. — The manor oF 
Stone belongs to the fee of Rochefter, whofe bifhops formerly 
refided for iom& months in the year in the manor-hpufe, ficu- 
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uted Bear tht cTiurcli-yard. It has long hten inhaMted by the 
fanner of the •demefne lands, and the great chimney which 
is in the center of the prcfent building is thought to be the 
only ren)}ining part of the ancient mandon, which never 
feems to have been dignified with the denomination of a pa- 
lace-— At the foot of the hill, after palling Stone church, the 
traveller may catch a confined, bat pleafing view of the 
Thames. Weft Thurrock is the church feen o*n the Effex 
ihore.«^Stpne caftle, which ftands to tbelbuth of the road^ 
and, at a little diftance from it, is the next objcft likely to 
draw the attention of the traveller. There is a difficulty in 
determining with exa6lnefs when thisHrudlureof defence<waa 
raifed. Perhaps it might be one of the one hundred and fif- 
teen callles reported to have been built with the confcnt of 
king Stephen, and not demolished in compliance with the ar- 
ticles of agreement made between that monarch and duke 
•Henry, afterwards Henry II; But tho* the j^e of this monu- 
ment of antiquity cannot be fixed, the name of the perfoa 
who built, or at leaft, fubftantiaUy repaired it, is not equally 
uncertain ; fince, according to Phillipot, the arms of the 
Northwood's were infculped in the old ftonework before it 
was difmantled. In the 20th of king Edward III. when 
the honour of knighthood was conferred upon the Black 
Prince, John de N'orthwood paid a fine for this caftle, but 
how much earlier any of the name was poiTeiTed of it has not 
appeared. 1 he Norwo6ds were certainly of note in thia 
county long before the year above-mentioned. Howberry in 
Cray ford was the property of one of the name in the reign of 
Henry III. and Roger de Norwood, of Norwood Chafteners^ 
inMiitoti near Sittingbourn, attended king Richard I. to the 

♦ About the middle of the r3th dentury, thefe demefne lands of Stone 
manor were furyeyed and valued; the arable at 3d. and the marlh land at 
4d. per acre* 
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fiege rtfAccfn inPaleftinc, In the church' of Minder, in the 
ifle of Shepcy; is an infcription, which implies, that Roger 
Norwood, and Boon his wife, were buried there before th« 
conqueilj but, tho* it is not unlikely that the family -night 
have been fettled in Kent before the arrival of William the 
Norman, the chara^ers of this epitaph (hew it to be of » 
much later date,— The fquare tower of Stone-caflle is, pro- 
bably, the only pa»t of the fortrefs that is now remaining, 
and, as Phillipot dcfcribes it, tho' it now lies wrapped up in 
its own ruins, yet the fhell, or fkeleton of it, within which 
Sir Richard Wiltlhirc laid the foundation of the fabric now 
extant, reprefents to the eye fome fymptoms of its former 
ftrcngth and magnificence. This caftle, with the lands ap- 
pertainihg to it, is now vcfled in feoffees, purfuam to the 
will of Dr. Thomas Plume formerly archdeacon of Rochefler, 
and the rent thereof appropriated to the augmentation of 
fmall livings within that dioceTe, and for the maintaining of 
a ledlure at Dartford or Gravefcnd, every Wednefday or Sa- 
turday morning, from the 25th of March to Michaelmas al- 
ternately, or one year at Dartford, and the next at Gravef- 
end The money allowed by the will to the preachers is ten 
(hillings for their fermons, and two (hillings for the dinner 
cf themfclves and their friends, and the fexton is to have tea 
fhillings a quarter during the time of the faidleflure for tol- 
ling the bell. The archdeacon gave alfo ten fhillings t quar- 
ter to be divided amongft the moll indigent and godly poor 
that moft frequently refort to this le^lure : alfo twenty fhil- 
lings each of the two quarters wherein the le£lure is preached 
to the minifter of the parilh for his reading prayers before the 
fard lefture in the morning, and for the ufe of his pulpit. 
The incumbents of the twenty following benefices are the 
trullees of this charity.— The rc^ors of Cray ford ^ Fawk- 
ham, Gravefcndf I^uddcfdo^vn, Milton, Ridley, Stone and 
Swanfcombe; the vicars of Cobham, Dartford, £ltham» 
, ■ Frcndibury, 
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Frelidfbary, Greenwich, Hailing, Higham, Horton Kirby,' 
Northfleet^ Plumftcad, andShorne; and the curate of Chat- 
ham. They meet twice a year at Stone-caille, viz. on the 
Tuefday next before Lady-day, and on the firit Tucfday. 
after Michaelmas, in order to tranfa^l the buHnefs of this be- 
nevolent and ufeful inHitution; and fuch of the truflees as are 
prefent at the former meeting, preach i^n their turns the lec- 
ture for the focce^ding half year. By the will of the donor, the 
tenant is to be allowed out of his rent twenty Shillings to provide 
them a dinner on each 6f thofe days.— Dr. Plume died the 20th 
of November 1 704, and lies buried in the church- yard of Long- 
Held, under an altar -tomb of black marble adjoining to the 
fouth wall of the church. Longfield is a very fmall parifli, 
fituated about four miles to the fouth of Stone, and was an- 
ciently the only place of re{i<fence of the archdeacon of Ro- 
chefter. The manor of it Hill belongs to that preferment, 
which might probably be the reafon for Dr. Plume's di- 
re<riiflg his remains to be interred there j and he has enjoined 
the truftees of the Stone-caftle eftate to pay five pounds per 
annum, ^ by half-yearly payments, to the churchwardens of 
Longheld for keeping his grave and grave flone in good re- 
pair for cver.7— John Talbot, efq; is the prefent tenant of 
Stone, caftle, and the traveller, by the view he has of it from 
the road, may eaiily conceive it to be a very beautiful fitua- 
tion. 

At the bottom of the next hill, called Gravel -hill, on the 
north- fide of the road, is a lane leading toGreenhithe. From 
this place great quantities of lime are conveyed to London for 
building; and the farmers upon theEiTex coaft are fupplied with 
the fame article to manure their lands. Coa^ng veilels alio - 
from different parts of the kingdom very freq4eiitly take in at 
Greenhithe a freight of chalk, which has been found tomeilQvr 
and fertilize (omekindsoffoil^. Petrified fhells, and many other 
cxtraueous foSiU, are frequently found embodied in the chalky 

G ibme 
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ftme of which arc- extremely carious and very va1uable«'^}ohii 
Lucas of Swanfcombe, by licenfe fiom King Edward III. 
built, and chdowcd a chapel in Grccnhiihe, to the honour of 
the Virgin Mary, in which, divine offices were to be perform- 
ed daily for the health and fafety of the king and the founder 
during tl/eir lives, and for their fouls after their dcccafe, as 
alfofor the fouls of all their anceftors, and of all the faithful. 
S6me of the waits of this chapel are iiill remaining, but it has 
long been converted into a tenement. 

When the traveller is at the top of Gravel- hill, he may 
iTifcern, thro' the trees, that much admired villa Ince Grice, 
'or Ingrefs, as it is commonly pronounced. The priorefs and 
nuns at Dartford were poircfled of thishoufe, and itofcourfe 
came to the crown upon the dilfolution of that religious com- 
lAuniiy. From the time of the firll grant of it in fee by queen 
Elizabeth, it has pafTed by fale to many proprietors. Jona- 
than Smith, efq; who was owner of it in 1 71 9, built anew 
front; after him, the houfc belonged fucceffively to the late 
earl of Hyndford, to the prefent earl of Befborough, whiiil 
lord Duncannon, and to the late Mr. Cal era ft, who added 
to themanixon a fpaciout and elegant apartment, which com- 
mands an enchanting view of the river. The plantations', and 
other improvements in the grounds, formerly chalk pits, on 
theweftiide of the houfc, were made by lori Befborough, and 
thofe in the other parts by Mr. Calcraft. This gentleman 
particolaxly removed a^rcat bank of earth on the fouth-fide, 
and by tkta means made it more airy and chearful. The old 
» y kitchen garden was upon this fpot, but Mr. Calcraft enclofed 
.^a large piece of ground for this ufe on the other fide of the 
nad^ withia which h&ere61ed a hoc houfe. 

' • Greenhithe, as well as Ingrefs, is in Swanfcombe parifh, 
the church of which diitrift, lies about a mile to the fouth of 
the turnpike road. To the memories of St. Peter and St. Paul 
Kits this faCred edifice eredledj but anciently it feems to have 

- ' *• . *" been 
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i>*enmuch mort faroou* on account of m altar In k dedica- 
ted to Hildcferth, a fuppofed Saxon faint; whofe name is rot, 
however, ienrollcd in any nwntilh legend now exiaut. Lam- 
bard mentions his having fecn a picture of him in an epifcopal 
habit, fixed in the upper wijidow ^f the fouth-fide of the 
church., Ignorant and credulous papifls were eveV inclined to 
recur for aid to different faints under different emergencies; 
and of thefe perfonagcs (many of whom, tho canonized by 
the fuperftition of former ages, nev^r had an exillencc) (otnc 
were conceived to be no lefs able than well difpofed, to re- 
move the fevcral difeafes and' calamities of mankind. Tte 
teeth of St. Apollonia were a charm for the' tooth-ach ; St. 
Pctrone iind St. Sigifmund, in the opinion of their votarifts, 
could cure * fever, or an ague ; and a rclift of St. Genow 
was a fpecific for the gout. To St. Macurine and St. Hildc- 
ferth was affigned the ftill nwre arduous province of relieving 
the diforders of the underllanding ; and, before the reforma- 
tion, the altar of the latter was frequented by numbcrlefs de- 
votees,* who were folicitous to have their friends rcftored to a 
found mind. It is, however, manifefl, that the prielb did 
not rely folcly upon the miraculous interpofition of the Saint 
at whofe altar they officiated. For they cpnflantly recom- 
mended clofe conHnement, a flrid regard to diet, and other 
rules, which, the ableft pradition^rs, prefcribcd for the cure 
of their patients who labour under a fpecics of affliftion, the 
, moll afiiidling and terrible in the long catalogue of human 
maladies, 

Swanfcofnbe is fuppofed to have taken its name from this 
diflrift having been the place of the cncampnvent of Swein 
king of Denmark, nor docs this feem a forced etymology of 
the term. Phillipot pronounces it to be a certainty, that thb 
monarch erected a cadle here for a winter firaation, and that 
fome veftiges of the fortrefs might be traced in his time. 
Harris alfo informs his readers of his having obfervcd^ feverjl 
G 2 heaps 
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heaps of earth which were judged to be Danlfli camps and 
feoncee, Scattered about this parifh, particularly on ♦ High- 
roads hill, on the mounts, and in Swanfcombe park. Accord- 
ing to the fame author, they all lie very high, feme having an 
hollow place at the top, and none of them above thirty or 
forty yards over, and he imagined them to have been places 
where a fmall number of men were ftationcd in order to dif- 
cover, and give warning of the approach of an enemy. 

Swanfcoinbe was, for fomc centuries, no Icfs celebrated by 
the men of Kent, than Runing-mcad is ftill by all the people of 
England, as being the fcene upon which their anceftors were 
fuppofed to have exhibited a reprefentation of a moving wood, 
which aftoniflied and alarmed William, duke of Normandy; 
and where, " upon throwing down their leafy fcreens, and 
" ihewing like thofe they were,** with their bows and their 
arrows, their fpears and their fwords, they demanded and[ 
obtained a confirmation of all their cudomary laws and priv]. 
leges, before they woiild acknowledge that prince to be their 
fovcrcign. As Thomas Spot, a religious of St. Auftin's-abhey 
in Canterbury, is the only writer who has mentioned this ex- 
traordinary military manoeuvre of his countrymen, it is treat- 
ed as entirely fabulous. And when it is confidered that this 
' monk was not born till ainioft two centuries after the arrival of 
William the Norman, and that fevcral of the circumftances 
related by him are inconfiflent with the account given of the 
fucccfsful invafion of that monarch by contemporary hillorians 
of credit, the authenticity of fome of thefe occurrences may 
well be queftioned. Perhaps the Itory ought to be claiTed 
with many other furprlfing unrecorded events that have a 
contexture of truth and falfhood, the woric of many ages, 
and therefore not to be ealily unravelled. Theuc is, at Icaft, 
hardly any room for doubting of the Kentiih men's having 

'* High-roads-hill feems to have been that, now called Gravel-hill. 
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maintained fome of their immunities with a high hand. For, }t 
is undeniable, that'they have enjoyed them inviolate from the 
conquell, though that hoftiJe revolution wrought a great 
change of laws and ufages with regard to the rights of pcrfbn 
and property in almoft every other part of the kingdom. The 
privileges fo much valued by the men of Kent in general, 
are dillinguifhed by the term Gavelkind j and as thefe pages 
are principally defigncd for the information and amufement 
of ftrangers to our county, who may have formed miftaken 
notions of the nature and extent of what is fliled the Common 
Law of Kent ^ it will not be improper to add a fummary de- 
tail of the chief articles of it. This account will be extrafl- 
cd in great meafurc from the treatife on the cuftoms of 
Gavelkind, publifhed in 1741, by Thomas Robin fon, efq; of 
Lincoln's-inn, who has with equal ingenuity and learning, 
inveltigated and explained this curious fubje^.— Antiquarians 
have been, and ftill are, divided in their fentiments concern- 
ing the etyniology of the word. As the partibility of the 
land • has, fbr time immemorial, been deemed an elTentiai 
property of the law of Gavelkind, that ex^ofition ihould 
fecm to be founded on the moft probable grounds, which 
has a reference to the nature of the land in this mode 
of dcfcent. Accordingly fome ikilful etymologjlh have 
deduced it from the Saxon phrafe Gife cal Cyn, or give 
all kind, or from words of that purport. But otlver writers 
of equal eminence in this branch of knowledge, conceiving 
the term to have originally denoted the nature of the fervices 
yielded by the land, have imagined it to be a compound of 
the word Gavel, which fignifies rent, or a cuftomary per- 
formance of hu/bandry works, and of Gecyndci which means 
natufe, kind, quality, &C. and that the proper interpreta- 
tion of Gavelkind is therefore,^ land of that kind or nature 
that yielded rent, in contradi(lin£lion to lands holden by 
a military tenure, which yielded no rent or fervice, in money, 

provifion, * 
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proviiion, or. works of agricwlturc. This derivation was^ firft 
faggtf^^d by Lambard, afterwards efpoufed aod maintained 
by Somner, in his elaborate trcaiife of Gavelkind, and is de- 
clared by Robinfon ** to be the moft natural and cafy ac- 
•* count, as doing the leail violence to the words, and beft 
•* fupported both by reafon and authority.*' And yet, if we 
rccoUcdl, that in order to eftabliih this opinion, the laft- 
mentioned writer is conftrained to Curmifc, " that the partible 
" quality of the land was rather cxtrinlic and accidental to 
" Gavelkind, than neccfTarily comprehended under that 
" term," notwithllanding he has repeatedly Ihewn, " its bar- 
ing been admitted, for nobody can trace how long a period,, 
to be "a property abfoK^tely requifitc and eflcntial to the na- 
" ture of the land, — which of itfelf will conftitutc Gavelkind, 
** and without which it cannot exift,** an inquirer mull re- 
main in a date of fufpenfe upon tttis point till fome author 
fliall ftart & more happy conjedlure.-— The joint inheritance of 
all the fons to the eflate of the father is the principal branch 
of the law of Gavelkind ; and if the father outlives a fon, the 
portion which ihould have come to that fon, defcends to his 
fons, where there are any, otherwifc to his daughters. But 
upon the dceeafe of the father without male iffue, daughters 
divide the lands. Nor is the partibility of Gavelkind re-- 
Jbaincd to the right line only : for, all brothers jointly in- 
herit the cftatcof a brother who dies without iffue; and, a- 
grceabiy to the rule before noticed refpefting grandfons and 
grandaughters> nephews or nieces arc entitled, by the 
right of reprefcntatign, to the fharc that would have belong, 
ed to their deceafcd father.tr-»The tranfmittingof an equal part 
of a parent's poffeffions to all thofe who were equallv conneA- 
ed with him by the deareft and moll tender affed^ons, is a 
method of diilribution fo obvious, fo impartial, and -ib rea* 
fonable, that one may fairly conclude it to have been an uni- 
verfal law, till, by a refined fcheme of policy, it was judged 
' V ufefuJ, 
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uiefal; or, as feme tliink, found neceifary to raife difti&^ons 
where natare had made none. A proportionate degree of 
commendation feems, however, to be due to thofe nationa 
who have deviated lealb from this equitable mode of defcent. 
Whether our Britiih anceilors, the WelOi, did not give a pre- 
ference to malss has been doubted; but there is a law of 
Canute which ilrongly implies, that our Danifh predeceffors 
admitted daughters as well as fons to an equal (hare both of 
the real and perfonal eftiite o[ their progenitors. As by the 
cadom of Gavelkind, females are excluded where there are 
males, it is probable tbfit the Saxons were not in this Vcfpefl 
fo compiaifant to the fair fex as the Danes; and fome rude 
lawgivers among the former are fuggefled to have aligned a 
fafcaftic but falfe reafon for tliis their partial diftinftion; 
namely, that the worthieft of blood were preferred.— It is, 
however, undeniable, that before, and at the conqucft, the 
dAtik fOB did not inheriE to the excluiion of all his brothers. 
The right of fole fucceflion feems to have been introduced at 
that period from its being better adapted than the divifible 
j^ra^ice of inheritance to that military and tyrannical form of 
government which king William intended to eflabiiih. And 
though the claim of primogeniture was refilled with fuccels 
by the men of Kent, the reft of the kingdom was gradually 
brought fo acquicfce under this Norman encroachment, ex- 
cept in fome rather infignificant burghs, and a few particular 
xhanors, where the Saxon immunities fubfifted by fpecial in- 
dulgence —There is lefs difficulty in refuting the imaginary 
ichemes faid to have been contrived by the inhabitants of 
Kent, for pref(^rving the ancient cuftom of a partible def-^ 
cent, than in (liewing by what meatis fo large and important 
a diikxiH coald well avoid complying with an innovation thac 
faatt powerful and refolute monarchs had to a degree con** 
ilrained. aimoft all their other Engiiih fubje£ls tafubmit to. 
Various alfd are tho caafes which bave been (hou^t to have 
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aftuatcd them to perfevcre in this fingular prafticc' Tht 
following motive mentioned by Mr. Somner» feems to be a 
conjedlure the moll plaufible, and what may be beft fupport- 
cd by experience.—** The Kentilh men," obferves this learn- 
ed author, " the commons there, I mean, lilce the Londoners, 
" more careful in thofe days to maintain their ifluc for 
*• the prcfcnt, than their houfes for the future, were more 
«« tenacious, tender, and retentive of the prefent cuftom, and 
«« more careful to continue it, than generally thofe of moft 
** other (hires were; not becaufe, (as fome give the reafon) the 
" younger be as good gentlemen as the elder brethren ; (an 
«* argument proper, perchance, for the partible land in Wales;) 
*< but, becaufe it was land, which, by the nature of it, apper- 
<< tained not to the gentry, but to the yeomanry, whofe 
'* name or houfe they cared not fo much to uphold by keeping 
«' the inheritance to the elder brother.** Somner on Gavelkind, 
p. 89, 90.—" And this account," fays Mr. Robinfon, "agrees 
«* well with the genius and temper of the people, who, ac- 
cording to Lambard, " in this their eilate, pleafe themfdvc9, 
«• and joy exceedingly; infomuch, as a man may find fundry 
** yeomen (although otherwife for wealth comparable with 
** many of the gentle fort) that will not for all that change 
** their condition, nor deiire to be apparelled with the titles 
** of gentry." Peramh. p. 14. — Mr. Camden, in the chapter 
of the degrees of England prefixed to his Britannia, has re- 
marked, that yeomen arc by fome ftyled Ingenui^ a word not 
tranflated by the right reverend editor of that valuable work» 
pofllbly from his not recollefling any Englifh word iynoni- 
mous to yeoman. Whether " gentleman like" gives the full 
meaning of the term, or whether, " a little gentleman," which 
is Dr. Johnfon's definition * of a rich Franklin in the Wild of 
Kent, is a more apt and forcible expreflion, fhali be fubmit- 
ed to the opinion of the reader. Thus far is clear, that a 

* In Shakefpcare's firftpwt of king Henry IVl 
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yeoman was not fappofed to be liable to any bafe or menial 
fervice; and hy a ftatute of the 2d of Henry IV. a ycomaa 
was prohibited taking or wearing the livery of any lord upon 
pain of imprifonment, or a fine at the king's pleafurc. Ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas Smith, who was fecretary of ftate to 
king Edward VI. a yeoman was in his time, a freeborn En- 
gliQiman, who could " difpend of his own free lands in yearly 
*' revenue, to the fum of forty fhillings :" and this was the annual 
income of a freehold eftate; by which, the law long denoted 
a free and lawful man ; becaufe, whoever wis poirefled of ft 
might, from the 21ft of Edward I. to the 27th of Elizabeth 
krvc upon a jury; and ever lince the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VI. this has been the proper qualification to vote at 
the cleftion of knights of the fhire. It is highly 'probable, 
that this order of the people was formerly more numerous in 
Kent than in other counties, as well from the general partible 
quality of^he land in this diftrift, as, that the tenants of the 
land in Gavelkind, were not fo much fubjeft here, as in othet 
parts of the kingdom to the controul of lords of manors, hy 
copyhold, or any more rigid cuftomary tenure. Freeholder 
and not yeoman, is, however, atprefent, the molt common term* 
and for an obvious reafon. When yeoman is ufed, it genjerally 
conveys to the hearer, at leaft to the ears of an old iCentifli 
man, the idea of a wealthy man who occupies a large parcel 
of arable or grazing land, together with his own free eftate. * 
There are many in Kent who may be brought under this clafs, 
and who Itill difcover the fame free fpirit and firmnefs that 
diftinguiihed the yeomen of former ages. They are like- 
wife very frequently guided in the voluntary'difpofal of their 
fortunes by that golden rule of equity which is the funda- 
mental principle of Gavelkind, in order to fecure to all 
tljieir children the fame independency which they have en- 
joyed themfelves. In one refpcft indeed, they muft be al- 
lowed to have deviated from the maxims and praftices of 
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their tncettors ; t5 the^ have not the like flrong antipathy 
to being "apparelled with the ftile of the gentle fort.** The 
plain homely term of yeoman is often dropt, and in the room 
of hj is fubiHtttted the title ofa gentleman farmer. 

So preddminant is Gavelkind b Kent, that all lands are pre- 
sumed to be fubjed^ to that ufage till the contrary is proved; and 
formerly, fuch lands only were exempted from it, as were hold* 
«n by knight's fervice. Our kings anciently exercifcd a prero- 
gative, of thus dhmging the caRomary defcent together with 
the tenure; nor was this a power infeparably incident to the 
crown, but ibmetimes delegated to others, and particularly 
. kf king John in the third year of his reign to archbifhop 
Hubert and his fucceflbrs, for lands holden of the fee of Can- 
terbury. Contrary interpretations, were indeed at different 
timesput.upon this charter; but, fuch was the generally ac* 
counted effcdl of the alteration of the tenure under this li- 
cence, that the Gavelkind lands fo converted into military 
fees became from thenceforth dcfcendible to the eldeft fon 
only.— The legiilativc authority sjone can now over- rule the 
Cttftom of an equal partition among the Tons, and feveral ads 
of parliament have been made to fet it afide. The firli of thefe 
laws was paiTed in the reign of Henry VII. at thcrequeft of 
Sir Richard Guldeford, and in the 1 5th of king-Hcnry Vllf. 
Another ftatute was obtained by Sir Henry Wiat In ,the 3 1 il 
year of the fame prince the lands of thirty-four noblemen and 
gentlemen were thus difgavcllcd; and, by a ftatute of the 
zd and 3d of king Edward VI. the fame liberty was allow- 
ed to twelve of thofe named in the laft-mentioned a6l, and to 
thirty other perfons. The lands of three gentlemen only 
were difgavelled by parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, 
jmd of the fame number in that of her fucceiTor; nor 
has Mr. Robinfon noticed any a£l of a Uter date than the 
£r(lyear of king James's acceflion to the crown.—Gavelkind 
w«3 fo general in Kent, that in a datute of 18 of Henry 
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VI. k is exprefsly declared, that^* well nigh all the county 
•* was of that tenure;" and thongh the quantity of lands ex- 
cmpced from this partible property was much increafed by the 
fcveral difgavelling ftatutes, yet, as Mr. Robinfon remarks, 
the difficulty is fo great, cither of fhewing what eftates were 
formerly held by military tenure, or of pointing out the lands, 
of which the perfons named in thofe ads were refpcc- 
tivcly feized at the time of their being paffed, that he 
believed he ihould not be mifUken, . were he to afTert, 
that there is now as much land in the county fubjeft 
to the controul of this cuftom, as there, was before the 
enabling of the difgavelling laws. And this is a difficulty 
that mud daily encreafe, and which can rarely be obviated 
without incurring a large expcnce. Thus feeble and uncer- 
tain have been all former attempts to cancel a ufage that has 
the feal of antiquity prelTed upon it, and which is certainly 
founded 'upon a principle of juftice and equity; nor does 
there feem to b^ any material detriment likely to arife from« 
continuance of it, becaufe the tenants in Gavelkind may 
make fettlements, and oow have under the ftatute of devifes 
an indifputable power of dAipoAng of their eitates by will, as 
the exigencies of their family afFairs may require, which was 
•formerly a matter of dottbt.-*-In the opinion of the very 
learned commentator pn the laws of England, the equal di* 
vi^oQ of lands among all the males is a pradlice really incon* 
venient, and more efpecially deflruflive to ancient families ;. 
but poHibly, if a clofe inquiry were made" into the defcents 
and variations x>f the lands that have been difgavelled by par- 
liament, it might ht discovered that the aim of the petibnf , 
who, under the isifluence of this notion, folicited the privi- 
lege, was foon rendered abortive; and that, in fadl iHcir 
whole eftates pafied into different famiUes fooner than theiy 
would have done, had not all the younger brothers been ex- 
cluded frbm partaidng of any part of them. Thb might be 
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the cafe with Sir Thomas Cheney, whofe name occur in the 
ftatutcs pf 3 1 Hen. VIII. an4 of 2 and 3 of Edw. VI. There 
can be no doubt that his view was to fccure in his family the 
▼cry large real property he enjoyed in this county, and yet, Co 
far was his fon from perpetuating the honour of his father's 
houfe to future ages, by this acquiiition of fortune, that, 
if Phillipot is not miftaken, Henry lord fcheney, reduced 
himfelf by bis boundlefs diiUpation and extravagance to a ne- 
ccfllty of felling almoft all the cftates very early in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth .-f^Thomas Cromwell, earl of ElTex, the 
aftive, faithful, and unfortunate minifter of Henry Vlll. is 
the firft naipe on the lift of thofc perfons whofe eftates were 
difgavelled by the flatqte of the j ill of that kin^; npr is it un- 
likely that the a^ was the more eaAly obtained thro' the in- 
fluence of a powerful premier, at that time in hi^h favour 
with his fovereign, but who, a very few months after, fell a 
facrifice to the paffions of his capricious and arbitrary mailer. 
It is well known that this able itatefman was of a very mean 
eztra£lion. His fuccefs in life prompted him to endeavour 
to fupport the dignity of the ftem which was to fpriAg from 
his ennobled root; but he had the mortification of feeling 
that " root nipped by a killing froft, and to fee the tender 
" leaves of his hopes fall." For being, without the fortn of 
a trial, attainted of high treafon, iill his lands were forfeited 
to the crown, and he fiiffered upon the fcaffbld. And thd* 
the king, pofhbly from a confcioufnefs of his harfh and inju- 
rious treatment of the father, created the fon a peer, he never 
reltored to him any part of the Kentifh eftate. According 
to Harris, the earl was, at the time of his attainder^ pof- 
feiTecd of the manors of Goldftone in A(h, near Sandwich, of 
Northcray and Rokefly, then diftindl pariihes, but not long 
after united, and of Wallingherft and Buckherft in Fritten- 
den-; it can therefore be no difficult matter to prove that thcfe 
manors are by ad^ of parliament exempted from tb^t funda- 
mental 
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mental rule of Gavelkind law,— the right of all the fons to in- 
herit equal portions of the father's lands. 

Poets have rarely exercifed their talents upon a law thefis ; 
but Gavelkind has been honoured with a bard to celebrate 
itspraifes. His name was Hawkc, and from his choice of 
the fubjedl he may be reafonably fuppofed to have been a na- 
tive of Kent. The branch of the cullom of Gavelkind al- 
ready dated he has defcribed in the following lines; and 
tl^ough the traditionary account of the moving wood at 
Swanfcombe, as a mere Canterbury tale, may be unworthy 
to be refcorded by the hiftoric mufe, the author certainly did 
BOt tranfgrefs a poetical licence in adopting it. 



Cuftom in Kent encouraging the brave, 
Diftinguilh'd well the brother from the flave; 
And to each (on an equal fortune gave. 

With juft regard,— fi nee the fame am'rous fire, 
Caus'd the laft birth, that did the firft infpire. 
The generous youth, pleas'd with fuch equal laws. 
Fought for their honour, and their country's caufe. 
With fuch refiftance, that the French brigade 
Which conquer'd Harold, durft not Kent invade; 
But folemn pea<;e with oaken fquadrons made; 
Granted thofe laws for which the patriots llrove. 
And kifs'd the gofpel to the moving grove*. 



} 



} 



The difgavelling afts of parliament before referred to, di- 
.vefted the lands in Kent of their partible property only, with- 

^ * It is rather unlucky for our Kentlfti poet, that this account of the 
^ken fquadrons of his countrymen marching in battle array at Swani^ 
' f lombe can hardly fail of recalling to the memory of his reader^, th« 
AOTing •{ 

•: . " Great Bimam-wood to Dunfinane's high hill," 

as foretold by the wayward iiften to Macbeth, and defcribed with the 
inagic pea of the Waxwickihire bard. 
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<mt in the lead iffe6ling anf of the other qualities incident to 
them, becaufc not exprefsly altered by the letter of the law : 
for elle, inftead of a benefit wlvich the afts intended (they being 
made on the petition of the perfons named in them) the own- 
ers of Gavelkind lands would fuller a great prejudice by the 
]a(s of their former privileges. Thefe laUer are ftyled fpecial 
or collateral cuttoms, in order to diflinguifh them from the 
general one of partibility Which is efTcntial to an eflate in 
Oavelkiad. Of thefe fpecial properties, one is, that lands 
in Kent do not efcheat to the king, or other Loi-d of whom 
they are hclden, in cafe of a conviction and execution for 
felony. Bt^t the heir of a tenant in Gavelkind, notwithftand- 
ing the offence of his anceftor, (hall enter immediately, and 
enjoy the lanchs by defcent after the fame cufloms and fer" 
vites, by which %hcy were before holdcn. This peculiar im- 
munity is comprifed in the old fignificanty tho* vulgar 
proverb. 

The father to the bough. 

And the Ton to the plough. 

Or, as it is fomewhat differently expreffed in a manu&ript 
copy of the culloms of Kent in Lincoln'fi-inn library, 

' The fader to the bonde, 
And the fon to the ionde. 

This privilege does not, however, extend to treafen, for^ 
if a {jerfon beany way attainted of this hi|h ofiencc, his Ga- 
velkind lands, notwithftanding the ufage, are forfeited to thfe 
crown. Nor are his heirs entitled to it, if their anceflor^ 
tcing indided for a felony, becomes an outlaw by abfcond- 
ihg; and, in the times of popery, if thp tenant had taJcen» 
refuge in fome confecrated place, and abjured th« itfilm, 
the immunity tcafed. Before an offender couW ttvail him* 
fclfof thepleaof ran<^uary, he was obliged to make a full 
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tonfcfllon pf the crime laid to his charge, and flight alwajf 
carries with it a ftrong prefamprion of guilt. There being 
then m both thefc inftanccs, an endeavour to interrupt, if 
not fupprefs the legal courfe of juflice, it was judged necef- 
fary that the offenders Ihould be rendered incapable of tranf- 
mittrng their property by the law of a country which they had 
openly or tacitly renounced. — By the like cullom, a wife's 
dower in lands of the nature of Gavelkind is in no cafe for- 
feitable for the felony of her hu(band, but where the heir 
would be debarred of his inheritance. Anciently this was a 
privilege almoft peculiar to the widows of tenants in gavel- 
kind i nor was the fcveriry of the common law mitigated in 
this particular, till the firft year of the reign of Edward VL 
wh^n a ftatuteiwas pafled, allowing every wife her dower, 
notwithftanding her hufband's having been attainted of felony. 
—In the proportion of the lands, or of the rent thereof, af- 
figned for dower, there ever was, and Hill is, a material dif- 
» ference between fuch as are Gavelkind, and thofe which are 
not within that rule. By the common law, a widow has a 
right to a third part only of her hulband's real property; but 
by the law of-Gavelkind, a moiety is due of all the eftates 
poiTefTed by the hufband at the marriage, and at any time 
during the coverture. — There is, however, one difadvantage 
incident to dower in Gavelkind, to which the dowrjs of ' 
lands hoJden under many other tenures are not fubjed; 
namely; that a tenant of the former docs not enjoy it abfo- 
lutely for life, bat only as long as flie continues unmarried 
and chalte. Some years ago a very circumftantlal proof of in- 
cotttincncy was required ; and, before a forfeiture of dower 
could be incurred, it was ncceffary to attaint ^ widow of child- 
birth after the ancient ufage, which is thus fet forth in Lam- 
bard's tranllation of a manufcript in French, entitled. The 
Cuftumal of Kent, — '' that if, when fhe is delivered of a 
•'child, the infant be heard cry, and that the hue and cry 
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•' be raifed, and the country be aflcmblcd, and have the 
•« view of the child fo born, and of the mother, then let her 
«• lofe her dower wholly, and otherwife not, fo long as (he 
•• holdeth her a widow ; whereof, it is faid in Kentilh,— 

" He that doth wcndc her, let him lende her*." 

At prefent, however, without producing evidence of this ca- 
fual effefts of a breach of challity, a widow in Gavelkind may 
be deprived of her dower ; it is fuf&cient to ihew that fhe has 
been caught tripping. But whilit a greater latitude was al- 
lowed, attempts feem to have been frequently made to a- 
void a detedion by the widow's withdrawing to lie-in at fome 
remote place; and particularly in'the reign of Edward III. 
Hoberge, late wife of John at Combe, is upon record for 
averring that Ihe ought to retain her dower, becattfe her fpu- 
rious babe was not heard to cry within the four walls of any 
of the tenements of which (he was endowed. Whether this 
ingenious evaiion was contrived by the faulty defendant, or 
fuggefted to her by a fhrewd lawyer is not mentioned ; but 
It appears that the jury would not admit of the validity of 
the plea, lell the condition fhould be generally rendered of 
very little efFeft. The heir to the eltate not having, how- 
ever, raifed the county by hue and cry within the limitted 
time, the notable dame had, thro' his negled, a verdidl in 
her favour. This cuftom, which is by fome writers ftiled 
the Kentifh widow's free-bench, is of that kind of tenure, 
which lord Coke humouroufly obfervcs to be the moll frail and 
flippery of any in England ; and it can hardly have eicaped 
the readers attention that it is a more rigorous rule than the 
free-bench of the mailiors of eall and wefl Enborne in Berk if; 

* In two other copies of the Cuftmnalj wc meet with a different read- 
ing of this proverb. — In one it is, Scy is wedae^ fey is kvedue. — In ih* 
other, Seyeiswedne, feye is lenedy. 

f Speaator, No. 623. 
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e Vecaufe la thcfe, widows a6cr a defaalt, may recover their 
:r land again, by the benefit of the black ram. As the tenants 
c in dower of Gavelkind muft incur an irreverfible forfeiture 
of it by entering a fecond time into the happy ftate, it can- 
not be matter of furprize^hat many of them fliould have been 
fbllicitous to be permitted to accept of the third part of the 
land for life under the common law, inftead of the half, fub- 
je6l to fuch an unreafor^able and cruel reilrielion ; but the 
cuftomary condition in Kent being judged to be for the be- 
nefit of the heir to the eftate, all thefe attefnpts to wave 
the moiety have failed.— There is a notorious partiality iit 
the different terms of reftraint impofed by the Gavelkind law 
upon the two fexcs. A widow muft keep herfelf not only 
fole but chafte, or ihe lofcs her dower; but a widower, if 
he has a fufiicient degree of refolution to avoid forming a 
fecond matrimonial connection, may, without poileiling the 
gift of continence, remain, by thecourtefyof Kent, a tenant 
to half of the lands that belonged to his deceafed wife. — This 
diflindlion with i*efpc6l to the fame fort of tenure was proba- 
bly fettled by our Saxon anceftors in the Witrena Gemot, or 
I meeting of their wife men: but had the wife wometi of that 
. age been prefent at their deliberations, and not churlifhly de« 
barred the proper ufe of their natural power of fpeech, they 
> m ight, poffibly with fuccefs, have remonftratcd againft the want 
of equity in the decifion of this affembly. Thefe fage legifla- 
tors would furely have found it extremely difficult to affign a 
plaufible reafon why the free- bench of both male and female 
relidls (hould not be alike forfeitable for a fimilar o^ence ; and 
why, upon a rumour of an increafe of family, in a widow- 
er's tenement of the nature of Gavelkind, the country Aiould < 
' not be raifed by hue and cry^ and an inquifition made by ai 
jury of difcreet matrons, ^ whether mailer or man were the 
father of the little puling ftranger.— Another diftinguiihing 
i property of Gavelkind Is, that the tenant is of fufficient age 
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t« tlien his eftate at the age of fifteen years, but it inaft^be 
by feoffment, that being a method of conveyance of all 
others the mod proper, when there may be any fufpicion of 
fraud and impofition. • This privilege makes the tenant fome 
compenfation for liis being kept in ward one year longer than 
is permitted by the courfe of the common law ; and infants 
in Gavelkind always enjoyed fome advantageous immunities 
formerly denied to other perfons during > their minority.—^ 
In the Cuftamal of Kent, the noble ufage claimed in behalf 
of wards is exprefled in the following terms.—" And if the 
" heir or heirs (hall be under the age of fifteen years, let the 
*' nutriture be committed by the lord to the next of the 
« blood to whom the inheriunce cannot defcend, fo that the 
^* lord take nothing for the committing thereof. And let not 
*< an heir be married by the lord, but by his own will, and 
** by the advice of his friends, if he will.^— And when fuch 
** heir, or heirs, ihall come to the full age of fifteen years, )et 
** their lands and tenements be delivered unto them, toge- 
" ther with their goods, and with the profits of the fame 
** lands remaining above their reafonable* fulUnance: of the 
** Wnich profits and goods, let him be bound to make anfwer 
** which hath the education of the heir, or elfe the lord, or 
** his heirs, which committed the fame educatipn."-^The 
invaluable benefits of thefe privileges cannot be more clearly 
fliewn than by contnifting with them the burdens of the mili- 
tary tenure, which are thus reprefented by the learned author 
of the commentary on the laws ,of England*.— «* The heir," 
remarks Sir William Biackftone, ^ on the death of his ancef- 
** tor, if of fiiil age, was plundered of the emoluments a- 
<'.rifing from his inheriunce, by way of reHef and primr 
**fiifini and, if under age, of the whole of his edate during 
** infancy.** And then, as Sir Thomas Smith very feelingly 
complains t, taben be came to Ms ettm, after hetoas out qftcard- 

"^ Book il C.5. f Commonw. LiiL c. 5/ 
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^/>, his woods deeofed, houfis fallen dmk^ JhekioaJM mid gtrn^ 
lands let forth andpkmghed to he harrin ; ** to intkc tmcnds, he 
** was y«t to pay half a yean profits aa a fine for fuing out 
*' his livery ; and alfo the price or iralue of his marriage, if he 
** refufed fach wife as his lord and guardian had bartered for, 
•* and impofed upon him ; or twice that value, if he married 
•' another woman.— And when by thefe deductions this for- 
tune was fo fliattered and ruined, that perhaps he was obliged 
** to fell his patrimony, he had toot even that poor privilege 
** allowed him,- without paying an exorbitant fine for a Mcenti 
** of alienation. **'^»Th\is rigorous and opprcffive were the con- 
dicions of knight or military fervice, a tenure which almofl 
univerfally prevailed throughout England from the times of 
the Norman princes to the middle of the laft century. For 
though ibme of the grievances of that feodal fydcm were occa- 
i|onidly mitigated by different afls of parliament, they were not 
all aboliihed by the legiflature, till the 1 2th of king Charles II. 
It cannot then be denied that the men of Kent in former 
ages deferve great commendation from their pofterity for their 
fpirited conduft, in preferving their eftates from a mode of 
fervitude {6 complicated and diffufive, however honourable 
It might beefteemed.— But their attention and firmnefs was 
not confined to the (ecuring of the rights of the proprietors of 
land in Gavelkind only, they likewife maintained an old' 
claim highly favourable to Kentifh men in generaU— " That 
•* all the bodies of Kentifh men be free, as well as the other 
•' free bodies of England,*' is the firft article of theCudumal. 
This privilege extended to every native of the county, and to 
their children; and a glorious and valuable immunity it muft 
be allowed to have been^ at a period when many people in the 
kingdom were held in aa hereditary ftate of bondage; when 
the lords of manors exerted a legal power of claiming, reco- 
vering, and transferring the perfcns of villeins, as well at 
their horfes and their oxen. 
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In fpeeilyin^ feteral.of the peculiar u&ges of the counfy 
of Kent, there is •aoth^ir privilege which redounds fo much 
to the honour of its ancient inhabitants, that it ought not to 
be paffed by unnoticed ; namely^ their vvell founded preten- 
fion to be placed in the vanguard of the king's army. This 
poft of hazardous pre^ eminence and glory is agreed to have 
been afligned to them as a rewaid of the iignal courage and 
Headinefs they ihewed ia various confii<fls with the Danes. 
The difcontinuance of the old methdd of drawing out the mi- 
litary forces of England according to their counties, has occa^ 
fioned a long fufpcnfion of the exercife of this right of 
the men of K»ent. But as a national militia is again efla-.. 
bliihed« and this ufeful corps of men are now liable to be 
embodied^ and moved into any part of the kingdom, not 
only when there is an eminent danger of an invafion^ but 
in cafe of the breaking out of a rebellion in the mod didaot 
quarter of the Bricifh dominions, they may be frequently called 
forth upon fervice with other troops. It cannot» therefore, be 
improper to hint, that the two Kentifh battalions have a pre-* 
fcriptive claim to a precedency of the other regiments of mi- 
litia. Should theyi however, take the field with the regulars, 
they will not probably be permitted to fix their tents, and 
difplay their Kentifh grey-coloured cnfign with a white horfc 
rampant in the center of it (the arms of the Saxon kings of 
Kent) \jpon the right of the encampment i becaufe, by a 
claufe in one of the ads for regulating the militia, it is di^ 
redlcd that the ofiiccrs of it fhall, during the time of their 
being embodied, rank with the officers of his majeily's other 
forces of equal degree with them, " a$ the youngeil of their 
"rank." 

At the end of his treatife of the law of Gavelkind, Mr. Ro- 
binfon has remarked, that it is on account of^the two lall> 

mentioned 
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mentioned privileges the poet Drayton beftows this lionour* 
abie elogium on the county. . 

Of all the Englifh (hires be thou fimamed the free. 
And foremoft ever placed, when they fhall reckonM be.' 

This detail of the culloms of the men of Kent fliall be con- 
cluded with a few elegant verfes relating to them, in the pe- 
rufal of which even thofe travellers cannot avoid receiving 
pleafure, to whom the dig'reffion from their tour may have ap- 
peared tedious and unentertaining. The lines are infcribed 
upon the walls of the root-houfe in the grounds of lord Am- 
herft, baron of Holmefdale, at his feat called Montreal neaf 
Scvenoake, and are faid to have been written by a lady. 

While neighb'ring heights alTume the name, 
Of conquer'd lands well known to fame. 
Here mark the valley's winding way. 
And lift to what old records fay. 
** This winding vale of Holn^fdak 
" Was never won y nor ever JhttU^* 
The prophecy neVr yet has faii'd. 
No human power has e*er prevaii'i 
To rob* this valley of its rights, 
Supported by its valourous wights. 
When foreign conqueft claim'd our land. 
Then rofe our ftardy Holm'fdale band 
With each a brother oak in hand \ 
An armed grove the conqu'ror meet. 
And for their ancient charter treat, 
Refolv'd to die, e*cr they refign'd 
Their liberties in Gavelkind. 
Hence freedom's fons inhabit here. 
And hence the we«ld their deeds xvitttk. 
In war and every vir^ ous way, 
h Man of Kent llill bears t)ke day. 

Thu« 
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That mty oar qoeen of valleys r^^B, / 

While Darent glides into the main. 

Daretttt whofe infant reed is feen, 

Uprearingon yon bofomM green! 

Along his widening banks may peace. 

And joyful plenty never ceafc ! 

Where'er his waters roll their tide, 

May heav*n-born liberty reiidc. ^ 

In the progrefs of this tour Northfleet is the parifli contigii* 
pus to Swanfcotnbe, but between the hiUt upon which theie 
two peaces are iituated, there is a vale that haa>fome claim to 
the travellers notice. A curfory view of this trad of marlk 
land will convirce him, that here might formerly have been 
an inlet to the Thames, and he will, therefore, be inclined 
to admit, as a very probable opinion, that there was once a 
channel thro' it navigable for veflels of fame burden. In the 
account of the Roman road (page 36)» fome notice was taken 
of the tradi.ionary report of the Danes having, in their fltips, 
proceeded up this valley ai far as* a place called S^rinj^ 
head * in Southfleet It may be forther obferved that the ter^ 
mination Fket forcibly implies the waten having flowed 
withinthe limits of this parifh, and the church of Southfleet 
having been dedicated to Nicholas, the tuteUr faint of ma* 
riners and fifliermcn, adds weight to this notion. At prefent 
there is only a rivulet that empties itfelf into the Thames, 
over which a done bridge was erefled many years agp. But 
it being very inconveniently placed with refpe£t to the hill 

* When a ftrong tide Qoved up this valley* the pai!ag^ orer the wa- 
ter muft have been always trunblefome, and fometimes hazardous; and 
this will partly account for the Rbmans having carried the Watling* 
ftreet a little beyond Spring-head. But, after the channel at the bottom 
of Northfleet-hlll became more eaiily fordable by the decreafe of the 
^ftuary, it might be thought advtlable to deviate thus far from the an- 
cient road. 

on 
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on die oppofite fide» a new brick arch w«s not long fince 
mmed over the ftmm. The road wm At the fftine time 
greatly improvedi and the afcent toNorthfleet rendered much 
cafier. Near the fummit of the hill a road leads towards the 
Thames, which win condaA the traveller to the pieafancljr 
fituated feats of William Webber, and Francis Wadman, efqrs; 
the latter of which was, for feveral years, the conllant refi- 
dcnCe of the late Thomas Chiffinch, cfq; 

The village of Northfleet is fituated between the twentieth 
and twenty-iirftmUe ftones; but, tho' recorded in doomfdajr 
book, does not appear to have been more coniiderable than 
k is at prefent. The church of this place is uncommonly 
large, and contains fragments of monuments as ancient as the 
fourteenth century. On the north wall is a beautiful ala- 
bafter monument to the memory of Edward Browne, who 
refided at Ingrefs, and lies interred in this church ; he was 
phyficiah to Charles 11. and eminent for his fkill in natural 
Kiftory, as appears from his travels which he publiihed in 1685. 
The prefent fteepie was erefled in 1 7 1 7, and commands as 
H^^tended and beautifully diverfihed a profped, as perhaps 

- 'can be met with in any part of the road. This parifli is well 

- known and long diftinguifhed onr account of the vaft quanti- 
ties of lime which are burnt here; and indeed, in a great 
sneafure, fupplies the builders in London, as well as the ad* 
jacoit parts, with this neceifary article; fo that by means of 
the grounds, which in procefs of time have been cut away 

' in different direflions for this purpofe, a fcene is exhibited 
perfectly romantic, and to Grangers not a little dreadful. In 
the progrefs of this buiinefs, numerous foffils are dug up and 
difcoveied, principally of the echinus fpecies, fuch as nip- 
ples, pencils, Sec. as alfo the glofle-petra, or (hark's tooth, 
moH curioufly polifhed and fharp as thorns; thefe are often 
cdllefled by naturaliUs, at an inconfiderable expence, as they j 
are chiefly the property o( the ciiBlk«<atterSt and other la- 

bouren. 
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bourers. But what is much more remarkable, in the flint. 
ilones, whereof there are frequent itrata, and which are 
here wrought up into flints for guns, &c. complete cockJe- 
fhells filled with chalk are found, and fometimes of. fo. Urge 
• fize, as to be elteemed of great curiofity by perfons fond of 
Hiis part of natural philofophy^ 

But before the traveller pafTcs the feather-bottle it may not 
be amifs to apprize him, that, if he will look down the wide 
road on his right that leads to Soothfleet, he may catch a 
view of the tower of that church. This parifh was. formerly^' 
inhabited by feveral perfons of large eflates.^ Some of the 
old family feats have been taken down within memory, and 
other venerable manfions are converted into farm«houfes. 
The bifhops of Rocheiber were pofitjfed of the manor of 
Southfleet before the conqueft. One of the prelates fettled It 
on the priory of his cathedral, and it belonged to that reli> 
gious houfe at the time of its diffolution. The liberty of the 
bifhopsof that fee always claimed here, and, as not unufual 
in ancient times, the court pf Southfleet had a power of try* 
ing and executing felons. This jurifdiAion extended no% 
only to adls of felony done within the vill, but alfo over 
criminals apprehended there, tho* the fa£l had been cona- 
mitted in another county. An iniiance of the ezercife cf this ' 
claim in the year 1 200 is mentioned by T. Blunt, in his ancient 
tenures and cuilohis of manors. It was of two "jvomen who 
had flolcn fome clothes in Croindene (fuppofcd to be Croyden 
in Surry) and the men of that place having purfued them to 
Southfleet, they were there feized, imprifoned, and tried by 
the lord Henry de Cobham, and many other difcrctt men of 
the country 5 who adjudged them to undergo the fire ordeal, 
or examination of the hoc iron. By this foolifli and impious 
telt of innocence, one of them was exculpated,* and the other 
condemned, and afterwards drowned in a pond called Bike« ^, 
pool. The tvyo chief fpecies of trial by ordeal, were thofe of 
« • iire 
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fire and water, the Tormer, being in the opinion of fome 
learned writer?, confined 10 pcrfons of high rank, and the 
latter only ufed for the common people. But if the cafe of 
the two female thieves at SoUthficet be truly related^ it is ra- 
ther probable that this diHindlion was not ftriftly T)bfervcd. 
Both thefe modes riiight be performed by deputy ; but the 
principal was to anfwer for the fuccefs of the trial : the de- 
puty only venturing fome corporal pain, for hire, or perhaps 
for friend (hip. "This," obfervcs the author of the Com- 
mentary on the Laws of England, (book iv. c. 27.) ** is ftlll 
** cxprefTed in that common form of fpecch, of going thro* 
** fire and water to fcrve another." Fire ordeal was perform- 
ed cither by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of red- 
hot iron, of one, two, or three pounds weight; or elfe by 
walking bare-foot, and blindfold, over nine red-hot plough-' 
flicars, laid lengthways, at unequal diftances; and- if the 
party efcaped being hurt,, he was* adjudged innocent; but, if 
it happened otherwife, he was then condemned as guilty. 
No doubt, there was generally a collufion in this and evci'y 
mode of trial, of this nature; but the guilty, cfpecially 
if rich, had a much greater chance of being cleared than 
the innocent, as the former would be much more apt to 
have recourfe to artifice than the Utter ,-^Water ordeal was 
performed, either by thru (ling the bare arm into boiling wa# 
tcr as high as the elbow, and if the perfon was riot fcalded 
he was pronounced innocent; or, the accufed perfon was 
thrown with a rope about the wafte into a river or pond of 
cold water; if he funk, he was acquitted, but if he floated 
therein with any aftion of fwimming, it was a fufficient proof 
of criminality, bccaufe they judicioufly concluded, the pure 
water would not admit a guilty wretch into it. The tradi* 
tional relics of the water-ordeal may be eafily traced out in the 
ignorant barbarity fiill pra6lifed to difcover witches, by call- 

£ ing 
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ingtltem into a pool of water, tnd drowmng ^em to pe&r0 
tJieir innocence. 

In the conliftorial afts of the diocefc of Rochcfter under 
the year i^^S* there is a curious entry of a prefentment of 
defamation againfl two men of Deptford, for reporting three 
women of that pariih to be witches, and the reafon they gave 
ibr thinking them to be fo, was, " that cither of them kept a 
" monftrolis tode.'* The judge who prefided docs not ap* 
pear to have been entirely fatisfied that this was of itfelf k 
competent proof of the offence ; but as one of the dames was 
oot only *• fomcwhat fufpc6l«d of witchcraft,'* but alfo accufed 
gf being a notable fcold, which might probably be very true, 
tho' (he d<:ni6d the charge, (he was ordered to appear on the 
next court day, with (ijcgood women for her compurgators, and 
likewife admoni(hed to refort to the miniiler every Sunday or 
Wid^y, to teHify her faith. 

Having pafled the twenty >iirft mile done, iaavalAon the rights 
the traveller wi^l difcern a feat with an area on its top encom- 
pailedwith a baluftrade, named Wombwell-hall, or Wimbell- 
hall, from Thomas Wombwel!, who, in the year 1471, ereSed 
here a ftately manfioo; but the prefent edifice was built in 
1663, by James Fortrye, efq; in whofe family this eftate lon^ 
continued; and, to ^veral of whofe memories there are monu- 
ments ere^ed in the ch«reh of Northfleet, the parochial diftri^l 
in which this houfe is (ituated : it is at prefent inhabited by- 
Mr. Phillips.— Near the twcnty-fecond done, is a diredion- 
poft on the left, pointing out the road, of half a mile in lengtji 
which leads to Gravefend ; but, before we take a furvey of 
^hat may be Worthy attention in that town, it will be 
needful to apprize fach as (hall purfue the direfl road towards 
Rochedsr, that, *ere they reach the twenty-third ftone, on a 
(ball rife to the left of the road, is the manor-houfe of Parrocks, 
jvhich anciently had an owner of that name -, for, to Robert 

de 
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je Ptrroebt ki whofc pofl*eirtoii it chen was, are the inlubK 
tants of Grsvcfend indebted for the firft grant of a .inarker,» 
widch he obtained from king Henry III. in the ^zd year of 
that prince's rieign. This manor Waa frequently in pofTciHoQ 
of the crown; and« by Ridiard II. ivai given to the abbey of 
St. Mary le Grace on Tower-hill i but, iince the fupfyref- 
fion of that religioua cofnm\|nity» it hai been held by dif- 
ferent families ; and h now the property of Richard CofenSj, 
efi:};-<*-Ai ^ ftfiall diftance, and sit the bottom of a verdant flope,* 
IB the neat and newly erefled man(ion of the manor of Mil- 
ton, which at different periods was in the poiTeflion of Sir 
Henry Wy^X, th^ lord Cobharo, and other illuArious noble- 
nen of this county, but is now the property of George 
Vaughan, efqj 

. Gravefend, by, its fituation on the banks of the Tbaoies, 
ffiid being the firli port in that river, is advantageoufly placed 
for tiade ; k is didant twenty -two miles from London, feven 
from Dartford, and the like number irom Rochefter. The pa« 
nfiies of Gravefend and Milton were incorporated in the lotJi 
yearof qne^ Elizabeth, and are governed by a mayor, twelve! 
jmrats, and twenty -four common- coixncrlmen. Gravefendhaa 
a market every Wednefday and Saturdi^ ; and a fair on the 2 3d 
of April and 24th of Odleber. The manor of Graveiend 
being 'm pofieffion of the abbot of Tower- hill, and <*he being 
«* wiUing," ts Haarris relate*, " to promote the intercft of tho 
** Town ; obtained of king Richard Hi a grant to the men of 
" Gravcfond and ft^Qton of the cxclafivc privilege of convey* 
** ing pafih^gers from thence to London, on the conditiont 
** that they fhould provide boats on purpofe, and carry all 
^ perfons^, either at €WO-pence per head with his bundle, ot 
^ the whole boats fare fhonld be four Aiillings." Thiseharte* 
has been eon firmed by fucceeding princes, and under proper 
ifegolations thty ilill enjoy this advantageofu privilege. The 
fare is now nine-pence cachpaflenger. The boats are large and 
K 2 commodious 
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commodious, and much improved within chefe few years i 
they are obliged to depart on the ringing of a bell a quar- 
ter of an hour; they go to London with every Hood, and re- 
turn from Biliingfgatc on the like fignal with every ebb. 
Coaches attend the arrival of the boats to convey pafengers 
to Rcchefter, Chatham, &c. at is. 6d. each.— In the year 
1 380 this town was burnt, and (everal of the inhabitants car- 
ricd away by the French and Spaniards, who came up the 
Th'anies in row -gallics. For its better fecurity, Henry VIII, 
raifed a platform of guns to the eaft of the town, and ereAed 
a fort dircAly oppofite, at Tilbury on the Eflex (hore, which 
is a regular fortification, has a battery commanding the river 
mounted with above pne hundred pieces of cannon, carrying 
balls from 24 to 46 lb weight. 

Queen Elizabeth ordered the lord mayor of London, the 
aldermen, and all the companies, to receive all eminent 
Grangers and ambafTadors at Gravefend in their formalities ; 
and attend theofi to London in their barges, if they went by 
water; if they went by land, they were to meet them on 
horfeback, in their gowns, on Blackheath.— ?In the year i 'jz*j^ 
the church and great part of the town were confumed by fire. 
Soon after this difalier, the prefent elegant ftrudture for 
divine worfliip was erefted ; towards the expence of which, 
king George II. contributed liberally.-— The town-houfe, 
where all public bufinefs is tranfa^ed, is fituated near the 
middle of the high-ilreet on the eail fide, it was eredled in 
1764, and is an ornament to the town.— In 1772 the inhabi- 
tants with great public fpirit applied to the legiflature for, and 
obtained an a£l for new paving and lighting the Greets; to this 
a^ they owe their prefent commodious and agreeable appear- 
ance.-— All outward bound fhips ure obliged 10 caft anchor 
before the town, tilj they have been ej^mined by, and ob- 
Uined proper clearances from fearchers appointed for that 

purpofe. 
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pQrpofe, who have an office near the town key: acentine! is 
^Ifo ftaiioned at the block-houfc below the town to give no^ 
tice by the firing of a muflcet when ftiips are t:oming up the 
rivef , who are obliged to receive on board officers from the 
cuftbms, a number of which ^re conllantly waiting here for 
that purpofe.— The gardens round this town are To rich, that 
they not only fupplytbe fhipping with evtry article of that 
kind they (land in need of, but fend graat quantities to Lon- 
don; the aipatagds in particular is remarkably excellent.—* 
The town is alfo well fupplicd with filh. 

The remains of an ancient chapel which belonged to the 
nuns of Grace, is the only objedl in this diilridl that 
wears the face of antiquity j fome thick walls and gothic 
arches are intire, and a receptacle for holy water llill to be 
feen in the cellar, proves this llru6ture to have beeh ap- 
propriated to religious ufes. A tavern now occupies the fpot 
where thit facred edifice once flood; adjoining to which is a 
bowling green commanding a delightful profpefl of that part 
of the Thames ftyled the Hope, with feveral miles beyond k. 
The chklky cliffs which rife perpendicular on the Kentifli 
fiiore, with the more diflant view of the EfTex hills on the 
Oppofite fide adds greatly to the beauty of the profpeft. 

Mil'on church is fituated at the end of an agreeable enclo- 
fed wa k to the eail of the town. The Attention which the 
parifhioners have for fome years paft paid both to the prcfcr- 
vation and decent appearance of this edifice is deferving of 
commendation Over the porch, and clofe to the road lead- 
ing from Gravefend to Rocheftei-, they have lately erefted a 
fouth dial, weft eight degrees, with its furniture; confbuded 
by Mr. Giles, mailer of Gravefend free-fchool. A concife 
defcription of the various lines on which^ may not be una9- 
^pt^le. 

The 
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The corve lines (wUcli arv cootcff] feflkms) tVst rfin z^ 
crofs the dial, art called ptralleb of the Icnph of the day^ 
and arc eleves in number ; the uppermoft is the tragic ofCa-^ 
prtcorn, and b marked at both ends with its proper chcrader., 
The others next below» are nambered 8, 9» lo, 1 1 , and (hat 
with I a is the eqattto£lial line, and has at one end, the fign 
•f Aries, tt the other end the fign Libra. The othet biies be- 
low theie are narked 1 3, 14, 1 5, 1 6 ; and the lowermoft line 
i» the tropic of Cancer, difiinguiflied at both ends with ita 
proper chara6ler.— By .the fhadow of a (mall bafl which is 
£xed on the ftile called nodus, the feveral length of days are 
pointed out ; as for example, when the (hadow of the ball 
falls on the upper linj^, the day is the fhorteft ; when it falla 
on the next lower line, marked 8, the day is eight hours long> 
v. hen on the line, marked 9, the day is nine hours long > and 
fo of the red : and when the ihado\¥ of the ball arrives at 
the lowernioft line, the day is the longeft.^The vertical^ or 
npright lines, are called azimuth lines, and aremark'd at the 
bottom with the letters that denote the pants of the compafs; 
fo that when the fhadow of the ball falls on any one of thefe 
linos, it (hews the fun is upon that point of the compafs» 
which the letters denote, that correfpond with the line.. 

Beyond the 24th Hone on the left is Chalk church,. fa p« 
pofcd originally to have been much larger; over the entrancO' 
is fome very prepollerous figures : within, is little remarkabk^ 
except a monument ere<f\ed to the memory of William Mar- 
tin, with an infcription on 9 brafs pUte denoting he died 
May 16, 1416^ 

A frer pafh ng throu gh Chalk turnpike, the road on the right* 
hand leads to Higham, Ciifie, Cowling, and into Uie hun* 
dred of Uoo, which is the narrow tia^ of land fitiMted be* 
tneen the Thames and Med way. Some etymologifts conjee- 
ttufcit to have taken its name from the Saxon word h, or boh, 

which 
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which fignifies fomethnes t heel, and fomttimet the hmn isit 
At leg (whence the word boagt^ to hough or htrnftring) be« 
caufe it runs out into a kind of a point like a heeJ« or lies in 
* bend between the two rivers, like a ham. HoUingflied 
the hiftoriaa, who was a Kentifh man, hasobferved, accord* 
mg to Harris, that Hoo, in his time, was nearly an iflandf 
and of the. hundred o£ Hoo, he faid the people had this pixH 
▼erbtai rhime. 

** He that rideth in the hundred of Hoo, 

** Bcfidcs pilfering fc^mcn, fhall find dirt enow." 

Higham was anciently called Lille-cherche, but this latter 
name wsa difcontinued in the reign of Edward I. In this pa« 
rifli there was for many years a community of Bencdiflinc 
jQuns, but hardly any remains of the buildings belonging to 
it can now be traced. It was founded before the year i t^Jt 
by king Stephen, whofe daughter Mary feems to have prelid- 
ed over it, before flxe became abbcfs of Romfey. For fome« 
time the fociety confided of lixteen nuns, but at its diiTolu- 
tion it was reduced to three or four. In the year 1 51 3, bi- 
fhop Fiflier vifited them in the chapter room of their con- 
vent, and the perfons who appeared before him were th? fub- 
priorefs, two more of the nuns, and the old priorefs. They 
were accufed of a fcandalous behaviour, nor did they deny 
the charge. They, however, with the moft humble fubmif- 
fion repeatedly prayed that confinement within their houfe 
might be the punilhmcnt inflidled upon them; and, for cct' ] 
tain juft and lawful caufes, they entreated his lordftiip to 
diredl their nunnery to be furrounded with a ftone wall. The 
reafons why this precaution ought to be ufed may be eafily 
furmifed, and it was probably owing to a want of it, 
that the condu£l of the members of this fifterhood became 
notorioufly abandoned. But they had rendered themfelves 
{q infamous, that in the year 2521, it was judged meceiTafy 

10 
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te fap{>refr the ^rprntttimity. Bifhop Fiiher then obtained 
from the crown for the lately founded college of St. John's 
in Cambridge a grant of the manor of Higham, the fite of the 
nunnery, the appropriation of the reflory of that parifh, and 
the advowfon of the vicarage; and ail of th»m arc Hill pof- 
feffed by that leimed body. By a final fentence of confoJi- 
cktion dated in May 1525, the. college were always to pro* 
vide a pricll to officiare daily in the chapel of the convent, and 
to celebrate on the four chief quarter days of every year, exe- 
quies and a mafs of requiem for the fouls of their founders and 
benefaftors; and, left the needy and the infirm might feem to 
be neg'eded in this folemn adl of union, it was decreed, with 
the con fent of the mailer, fellows, and fcholars of the coU 
lege, .that twelve pence fhould be by them diftributcd on 
every Michaelmas-day in the faid priory to the poor of 
Higham. In this parifli there was anciently a caufey and 
bridge leading down to the Thames, in order to give the 
eafier paflage to fuch perfons as wanted to ferry over into 
EfTcx from this part of the country. And in the 21ft year of 
king Edward, the charge of the maintenance of the faid 
bridge and caufey was found before the'jadges upon their cir- 
cuit to belong to the priorefs of the nunnery of Higham. 

^ . . . . 

ClifFe, which is an adjoining parifh, is fuppofed by feveral 

eminent hiilorians to have been the cloveftioe, where many 

. councils and provincial fynods were held during the Saxon 

heptarchy. Other writers have, however, imagined that 

thefci clerical meetings were afltmbled at Abingdon, whicK 

was anciently called Clovelham. The perfons who adopted 

the former opinion, conceived Clovefhoe to have denoted 

Clove or Clive, near the hundred of Hoo. At the conqucft 

this place was certainly denominated Bifhops Clive, and it is 

alfo worthy of attention that the redlors of ClifFe have had 

for time immemorial fome privileges and powers rarely pof- 

XcfTed by the incumbents of a country parifh, Thefe two cir- 

cumilances 
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etimftaAees afibrd a preAimptive proof of tlie irclibtlhops of 
Canterbury having, at an early period refided at Cliffe; and if 
fo, it is not unlikely that articled and laws refpe^ing the doc« 
trinesand difcipline of the church ihould^ at a very early pe- 
riod, have been coniidered and fettled at that place. The m«* 
nor of Clitfe, as far back as the reign of Edward the Confe^fTor* 
belonged to the priory of Chrift. church in Canterbury, and 
the archbifhop is now the patron of the livingi which is In 
the deanry of Shoreham, and of courfe fubjc£l to the pecu^* 
liar jurifdi^ion of that fee. But it is exempted from the au- 
thority of the dean of the arches, who Is the colnmiilary of 
that diftridi, and the reAor is only vifitable by the archbifhop 
at Cliffe, The reOor is, in an old MSS. filled the ordinary 
of his parifhs and he ezercifes feverai branches of ordinary 
jurifdidtion without any fpecial commilTiont tho% doubtlefs, 
of old this right was veiled in his predecefTors by a delegated 
power from the archbifhop. By himfelf^ or his furrogate, 
he holds a court every year foon after eafter for the fwearing 
in of the churchwardens, and he grants probates of 'Willf» 
letters of adminiftrauon and licences. Dr. Rawlinfbn in his 
Englifh topographer^ informs us, that a feai belonging to 
the ecclefiallical court of ClifTe parifh had been found upon 
Blackheath not long before the publication of his booki and 
that the words of the infcription in the old blick letter feem- 
ed to be as follows. 

ft. <l>fiBcieUt4-3[uxin>i«Qnii¥ ^e lihi p!c> tt Cttff. 

The author has alfo inferted from the original an exafl deli* 
neation of the feal, the impreffion on which is a man's hand 
iflViing out of a gOwn fleeve (probably that of a doctor of 
laws) and holding a long flafF with a crofs fixed on the top of 
it. The date of the feal is not mentioned. ' The feal tow 
ufed is very ancient; the device, is a biihop Handing in baf-^ 
ket-work with his crofier. The infcriptton h as follows. 

L S. 
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. , S. PEqVi.IARIS : IVRK0ICTIONI$ : RECTORIS: 
m- CLIFF ^ 

The church is large and handfome, and has a tower which 
may be diitinAly feen from fome parts of the turnpike road. 
In' the chancel are fur Halls like thofe in cathedral churches, 
• and the tradition of the place is, that they were formerly filled 
- by a. dean and five prebendaries. There are fears of this kind 
in mafty more^parochial churches in Kent, as well as in o- 
ther counties; and Ibme I writers have averred them to be in- 
difplitable evidence of there having been in thcfe parifhes Tome 
college of prkfls, either fecuhr gr regular, though fuch frater- 
nity may not be mentioned by any fciftorians, nor any memorials 
•preferved of founders, or the rules and orders by which they 
were governed. Bat when thefe or any other concurrent 
proofs of a fixed comtttunity are wanting, is not the conclu- 
hon too hallily drawn with refpeA to the ancient ufe of Halls 
in the chancels of country churches, and may not another 
teafOn be affigned for the conftrudllng df them ? During the 
eHabliihment'of popery in England, it is well known, that 
there was fc&rte a parilh church which, befides the high 
altir, had not one altar at lead placed in the nave, or in 
atf adjoining -chapef, dedicated to fome chimerical tutelary 
fakit r and in ihany^parilhes there were cHapels and chantries 
tfeiicd at adiftancefrdth the church. At thefe private altars 
the incumbents of the parifhes wtre under no obligation to of- 
ficiate; but gtfielidly chaplains and chatltry priefts were ap- 
pointed for that purpofeu They were feldom abfolately in- 
dependent of the re^^ors or vicars of the refpe6Uve churches, 
and one article of f4bordination ufually required, was the 
aflliling pccafionally ai: U^e celeb/atbn of mafs at the high al- 
tar, and particularly on the chief feilivah. The fupierftitious 
adls of rcligiouB worfhip were at that time fung or faid, not 
in the nave, or body of the churchj but in the chancel; 

and 
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«id the ancient feats oi- ftalh which arc ffllT rcmisiining itf 
many chancels, fcem to have been the places where the in-* 
cumbcnt and all'the other clergymen belonging to the church 
performed thefe facred offices. — ^The parifti of Cliffe is exten- 
five, and from the ruins of fome buildings not far from the 
dreet} the town is imagined to have been much larger than 
it is at prefent. {^ambard mentions it to have fuilained great 
damage by a fire which happened in 1 520. 

Not far from Cliffc is Cowling-caWe, lb named from the 
parilh wherein u is fitjUA^ed. .It Wfis built 'by John Lord 
Cobham, who in 1399 obtained from Richard II. a licence 
for Jts ere^ion. There is a tradition; that he, fearing its 
ftrcngth might give. fo«e umbrage. «t court, to obviate it, 
cauled the following lines to be cut qA a fc«»ll,Ji0rith an apen* 
dant feal of his arms, \n imitation of a deed or charter, a^ 
fixed on the eaftert^oft. tower of the chief- ^odrainice, where it 
is flili vifible, engraved on biafs. . ^ ... 

Knofoetf) t^at httf) anti ©all be 
C?)at J am inatie in|?elp of t|)t centre 

3[n Sn'ofeing of to|)ic^c t^ina /. 

trji0 10 tUtixt anti tbitn'elfinfe* ' ^ ' 

In this caftle refidcd the piou« and intrepfd Sir John 0!d- 
caftle, who, in the reign of king Henry V. fell a vi^im to* 
Popilh cruelty. In the year 1 553, Sir Thom« Wyat, iti hia 
infurre^Kon againf! queen Mary, attempted to tak^ this caf- 
tle. Kifburn fays, " the gate was- broke open with his or- 
*• dmance," but it was fo well defended by the lord Cobham, 
i^ ownet, that Sir Thottjas was at length obliged to defift. 
« The ruins," fays Harris, " Ihew it to have been a very 
«« ftrong place, and the moat round* it ia very deep. The 
« gatehoftfe is ftill ftanding, v?hich is fortified with a port- 
L 2 "clufe^ 
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<< clttfe, or port-c«i1Us, and machicolaud* ; it hath alfd fiick 
*f kind of towers for its defence, as were ufed in tbofe days." 
The prefent remains confiil of a handfome gate fronting the 
fouth, flanked by two round towers ; on the well are the 
walls of 'a fquare fort, farrounded by a ditch or moat, for- 
merly fupplied with water from the Thames, but now almoft 
choaked up. This building feema to have been independent 
of the gate, which probably led to the manfion, on the fite 
whereof fianfls a l«rm-hott(e. 

Before the tr$vell^r proceeds hi the dired ioad to Ro- 
ehefter, it is recommended to film, to crofs over to the 
jouth-fide of it, in order to take a curfoiy view of the two 
pleafant villages of Shome and Cobham^ both iituated oi^ 
the right of the road. A windmill on a confiderable emt-r 
nenee obvionfly pomts out the fituation of the former; 
the place of divine worlhip allotted to thia diftriA is fitua* 
ted under the hill to the eaft, the fquare fteeple of "which, 
is vOible from fome p^rts pf the road* In the chureh is 
an altar inoniiment, o^i which is the portraiture of Sir 
Henry de Cobhan^ le undef, lord RfindaU armed in mail 
and cxofs-legge4» with a lion paQant at Us feet, he was of 
eminence in the reigot of king Edward I. and II. Here is 
alio an aitcient oAagonai font of Petworth marble; on the 
different faces of which ar^ the following figures in demi- 
jplievo.— A lamb with a crofsr— 'St. Peter holding in one 
hand a chuich, in the other a key j-^a faint with a crofs ;«>nv 
St. John the Evgngelilt in a chalice, with a glory rounds him; 
«r-St. John th^ Bsiptift, baptizing oi(r Saviouf in the river 
Jordan ;~an angel holding a pair of fpalps in lyhich arp 

* See the notes in page 99. 

- f So termed, fiiys Philiipoi^ becanie ha was uade t» the lof4 Cobhaqu 

two 
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two ruie figures fitting ;— fonw anintelligible hieroglyphics j 
the other is blank, 

Roger de Norwood, who was in pofTeilion of the manor of 
Shorne in the reign of Henry III. changed its tenure from 
Gavelkind to that of knights fervice *, ** by which tenure,'* 
fay? Phillipot, ** he was to carry a white banner forty days 
** together, at his own charge, whenever the king fhould com- 
** mencc a war in Scotland." 

Adjoining to Shorne is the parilh of Cob ham, which 
gave name to a family, that, from the reign of king John to 
that of James I. a term of above four hundred years, was of 
the higheft eminence in this county \ and, feveral of whom 
were entrufted with places of the grcateft honour therein. 
The noble manfion of Cobham hall iituated in an exten- 
five park, was the feat of refidence of thofe illuftrious noble- 
men ; as it now is, of the earlof Darnley. In a large room 
in this houfe are ftill to be feen the arms of queen Elizabeth, 
withra memorandum of her having been entertained here by 
the then proprietor of fhis feat. Sir Jofeph Williamfon, the 
founder of the free mathematical fchool in Rochefter, and then 
one of the reprefcntatives of that city, refided here.— The 
grant of a weekly market, to be held in this pariih on a 
Afonday was obtained by John Lord Cobham in the 41ft 
of Edward III. but has long been difcontinued.— In Cob* 
ham. church are monuments to the memories of feveral 
of the noble perfonages who once inhabited this raan- 
£on (one (b early as 1354); among which is that of 
John lord Cobham the founder of the college here, with his 
effigy on % brafa plate, hplding a reprefentation of the college 
in his hands. Likewife a beautiful altar monunient Handing 
|n the middlet)f the chancel, on which are th^ effigies of two 

* Sec page 59. 

perfons 
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perfoRS at full lefigthi and feveral children kneeling ; this was 
cre6ted to the memory of George lord Cobham, who, inithe 
reign of queen Elizabeth was governor of Calais, and died in . 
i^^S.x— Cobham college was founded and endowed by John 
lord Cobham in the year 1^62, for a mafter and chaplain to 
pray for the fouls of him, his anceftors and fuccclfors. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. this college fharcd the fate of all 
other inftitutions of the like kind ; but by an a£t paiTed in the 
3 ill year of that reign, the fite of the college, Sec. was re- 
tained in the Cobham family, and by William lord Cobham 
' was bequeathed to Sir John Lawfon, Thomas Fane, efq; and 
William Lambard (author of the Perambulation) together with 
certain quantities of timber and brick$, and certain fums of 
money, in trufl that they fhould ''re-edify and make there a new 
*' college for poor people to inhabit, continue, and be reliev- 
•* ed in, and maintained there for ever.** This new college 
was iiniflied in IS9S, and by the'truflees above-mentioned, 
fubjefled to fuch rules and orders as they judged conducive to 
the better regalaiion of this well-defigned charity. The per- 
petuity of the iruft was, by an afl of the legillaturc in the 
Kign of queen Elizabeth, veiled in the wardens and com- 
monality of Rocheller- bridge, who are thereby ftilcd the pre- 
fidcnts of the New-college at Cobham, and by the attention 
that refpeftable body, has (hewn to this charity the bene- 
vc^ent intention of the donor is to this day fully executed, 
twenty poor perfons with their families* have a comfortable 
habitation, with a quarter of an acre of land to each, and a 
monthly flipend of fix fhillings and eight-pence. 

In 

* The preiTentation of this charity is as follows : — ^Thc proprietor 
tf Cobham-hall fends onr, who is fliled warden of the college; 
the wardens of Rochefter-bridge, as prefidents of the college, fend 
one^ who is fub-warden; the remaining eighteen are fent froni the 

following 
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In purfning tke rout to Rochefter, the hill, at the foot of 
which is the 26lh mile Itone, is the much noted Gad's-hiU, 
fuppofed by many to be the fpo( on which Henry prince x)f 
Wales» fon of king Henry TV, and his difTolute afTociates, 
robbed the Sandwich carriers, and the auditors who were 
carrying money to his father's exchequer. Phillipot has hint- . 
ed a furmife that thb felonious h-olic might have been played 
on Shooter^s-hin, but tradition countenances the former opi«- 
nion. And Shakefpeare, befides diftinguifhing one of the 
thieves by the name of Gad's hill, having repeatedly fixed the 
fceneof«ihis tranfadtion on this part of the road, makes it 
not unlikely, that he thought himfelf warranted in fo doing, 
by a palTage he had difcovcred in fome Englifh Chronicle.-* 
It is the remark of an ingenious writer of her travels, that 
great events or actions, Ihmp a veneration on the fpot where 
they were performed, and imprefs the fpcftator with lively 
ientiments of pleafure many ages after. This obfervacioa 
leems to be, to a high degree, pertinent and juft, when ap« 
plied to the dramatic works of a defervedly admired poet, 
who has only related and embcjlifhed incidents, perhaps of 
ii doubtful authority, or, if ftriftly true, of but little impor- 
tance. Not one of Shakefpeare's plays is more read than his 
firft part of king Henry the IVth, and of the many travellers 
who have been diverted with perufing the dialogues between 
the prince and Falftaff, there are, perhaps, very few who 
will not experience a renewal of their mirth upon being in- 
formed, that they arejiding near the fuppofed fcene, of thefe 
fiditious converfations: and, if ever they were fortunate 
enough to fee the Falftaff, defcribed by the poet, reprefent- 
ed by a late comedian, who was unrivalled in that character, 
the recolledUon of what excited laughter in the theatre, will 

following neighbouring parifhes; Cobbam, threr; Shome, two; Cooling, 
one; Strood, two; Hoo, three; Cliffe, one; Chalk, one; Gravcfend, . 
«be; Higham, one ; St.MarteS| one; CacUlone, oae; Hailing, one. 

not 
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not fail of raifing a fitiile on Gad's-hUl. To pcffons of imagina- 
tions not over fanciful, the figure of the humourous knfght muft 
prefcntitfclf. They willbc apt to think they hear him faccti* 
oufly complaining of the cruel treatment of theilony-hearted 
villains, his companions, in removing hit horfe, and conftrain- 
ing a man of his bulk to rob on foot; to whom, eight yards of 
uneven ground was threefcore and ten milei. And^ when the/ 
recoiled Hal's requeft to Jack to lay his ear to theground to liHen 
whether he could dtitinguiih the tread of travellers, they maft 
with pleafure recall to mind the knights droll but appoiite 
queftion ; "have you any levtrs to lift me up again ?** They will 
in idea be fpe^tors of the thieves roblMog the true men, mnd 
jof the retaliation made upon the thieves by two of their own 
gang in forcibly taking from them their rich booty ; and they 
will again enjoy the conceit of Falftaff, with his cups of limed 
iack, telling incomprehenfible lies in order to cover his coward- 
ice; his long rencounter with the two rogues in buckram fuitt 
growing up into eleven, all of whom he pepper'd and payed^ 
till three misbegotten knaves in Kendal green, (''for itwasfo 
*< dark, HaJ^ thou couldft not fee thy hand*') came at his back 
and let drive at him. — Thus on the ftage, in the clofet, and 
upon the road, Palltaff's ad^entui:e at Grid's hill, is likely to 
be, according to the predliflion of the poet, not only an argu- 
ment for a week, laughter for a month, but a good jefl: for 
^vcr.* 

Clofe 

♦ Travellers, who have frequented the Kentlfh road will, as nfunl, be 
looking out for the old fign, and probably be mortified to fii>d that it has 
pven place to an implement of hulbaiidry, and that ** Late Sir Joha 
" Falftaff," is all that is left to denote Gads-hill, cafa (cottage). There 
is no danger of Shakcfpeare's inimitable pages being forgotten ; others ilc 
poAerlcy might be a$ much puzzled to difcover the true meaning of thc(c 
words,' as fomc antiquarians not long fiace were to trace the etymology of 
the Bull and Mouth Inn near Alderfgate, and of the Bell Savage on 
Ludgatt-hilL The editors wifh that the Pbw may prove " a good lucky, 

" thriving 
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Clofe to the fummit of Gad's^hill, ontte norfh-fide of the 
ioad» is iitaatcd the very fmall pariih of Merfton. Thb di*- 
Uridhasbeeneotirelydeftkuteof inhabittntB for more than 
three centuries; for which reafoo* and faecaofe there ivas no 
manfxon-houre for the re^r, biihop Lowe, in the year 145$! 
difcharged him frofn refidence» till there ihonld be a coaflaX 
of people to the place. Bat as the church was then ftandiQgt 
the bifhop enjoined the incumbent to take care, that inaft 
fliould be faid and other divine offices performed In it yearlv 
en the feftival o£ St. Gyles» the faint to whom the church wai 
dedicated; and his lordihip^ farther ordered th^ church lo be 
Jcept in more dedent repair. It is, however, highly proba* 
bie that ytty little regard was ever fhewn to this laft injunc- 
tion, and, according to Phillipot, the ruins of this faored edi- 
fice did in hb time reprefcnt themfelvea to the fmalleft glance 
of a curious eye. In the bilhop's regilliy at Rochefter is M 
ibrvcy of this parifh, which feems to have l>een taJwn xq^ 
wards the end of the laA century, and the following eitnA 
fa^ it may, perhaps, a£R>rd fome amnfesient to the antU 
qtoarian reader.*— <* The place where the church once Hood it 
** now a wood*, and contains by computation between §o\xt 
** and five acres. It lies nearly in a direct line between th6 
** churches of Shorae and Higham, about one mile diftant 
*^ from the former, and a mile and a half from the latter. 
*' Within this wood » a deep ditch, or intrenchment, which 

" tkriving fign to their *hoft of the Falftaff,*' though, "as it is away 
*' too ftale and common,*'^they are not pleaied with the alteration ; they 
ate likewife^ inclined to think, that the exhibition ia pdating of an 
exploit which has long rendered this ipot raemoraUe, 

Striking the feafet of the (laflcft by 

Might, by a virtual iafliieace^ breed 9JMtlom$ 

That would refuU upon the paity owns it. ' ^ 

^ This is the wood on the kfV^ adjoining the road. 

M «« feems 
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*• Jctms to live been tnciently a fortMication, or defigncd 
** for the defence of the place. It encompaiTes a fquare part 
" of- the woody containing about three acres. The four fides 
** of this intrenchment lie nearly fouth, weft, north and eaft. 
** Within it are many rifings and inequalities, which, proha. 
** bly were the foundations of buildings.— In the eaflern part 
** of it, about fifteen paces from the ditch, feemsto have been 
** the fite of the church i fome marks or veftiges of the vcalls 
** are flill remaining. It appears to have been about fifteen 
** paces long and feven broad. At the weft^end of this, is a 
<* heap of llones, which, by the mortar mixed* with them, 
** feems to have been the walh of the church or fteeple. A- 
'* bout this fuppofed fite of the church runs a ridge, or fome- 
** what riling ground, which, perhaps, v^as the wall' of the 
** church-yard.— About ten rods fouthof the wcfl-end of the 
** fite of the chancel, is a very deep draw-well. There is now 
** no way to this place, but over ploughed or paflure lands. I 
** am told that the parifh of Merfbn conuins about 1 50 acres 
•^* of land, and that it buts or bounds on three fides to the 
** parifh of 8horne, and on the other fide to Higham.-^I find 
'< that Merilon hath bec^n afTefifed, and paid to the church 
<' and poor of Shome for near a hundred years pafi, which is 
«* as ancient ab there are parifh books remaining."*— Thomas 
Danye of Shorne bequeaifhed, by his will dated July 1 7, 1 493; 
ten acres of land lying together in the parifh of Merflon, to 
truflees, for the diilribution Qf heuings white and red for ever 
sn(#ent^ 

Haying pafTed the 27th flone, a view on the left will pre- 
fcnt itfelf, of the Hermitage ; the feat of the late Sir Francfs 
Head, bart fituated on an eminence which commands a pleaf- 
ing view of both the 't^hames and Med way .—The newly 
erefled building clofe to the road is the refidence of Mr. Day. 
•x-From the top of Strood-^hill is a fine profpedt of the three 

towns. 
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towns, which ibriii a continued ftreet of above two' miles Hi 
leDgth.-^Frindibury church appears on an eminence to the left. 

Ac the entrance Into Strood ftands the parifh church, 
which confii^s of a nave and two iles; it is too feet in 
length and 50 in breadth. In the chancel is a handfomr 
wainfcot altar-piece, of the Corinthian order. On the fouth 
fide of the altar ate fome recefics, Confiftlng of arches fup- 
ported by pillars of Petworth marble.-«»In the foath ile is a 
fmall itone chapel built in 1 607, in the pavement of ^which 
are fome fragments of Mofaic work. The principal entrance 
is at the fouth door, . through a 'large gothic arch of Caen 
flone. Having pafi*ed through the turnpike gate, the opening 
on the left is the fpot where once ftood Newerk hofpital, 
founded by Gilbert de Glanville, bifliop of RocheHer, 
but has been demollfhed upwards of two hundred years, 
fome few remains on^y excepted. One end of this in* 
ilitution, agreeable to the fuperllitious pradices of tbofc 
times, was, that mafTes might be faid for the fouls of the 
founder, and many other pious benefa^ors. The refidue of 
the profits of the ellaces fettled upon it, after the priiefts and* 
fervanrs had received their fhare, were applied in relieving 
the fick, the impotent, and the neceffitous, whether neigh- 
bours^ or travellers. And this Teems to have been the original 
defign of hofpitds, that travellers, efpecially pilgrims, might 
be rcfrefhed and entertained. For this purpofe they were 
generally iitnated near a high road.— About half a mile fouth 
of Strood church, on the banks of the Medway, is an an- 
cient building called the Temple, fo named frcjm having been 
formerly the manfion of the knights templars of the teutonic' 
order. The habitation of that famous order of robbers, ia 
now a farni-houfe. Little remains of the ancient fabric, ex* 
cept a fpacious cellar, vaulted with chalk and llone groins; 
the walls are of a confiderabie thicknefs.*--The jurifdidion of 
the corporation of Rochellcr extends over the north* fide of this 
' M 2 ftrcct 
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ftreet including the cburch ; the remtintlear ft in the noftft 
dtvifkui of juftice« of the Uthe of Aylesford, and in thehun-^ 
dredofSbammell. Great part of the inhabitants of Strood 
are fupported . by the filheries; of which the obiter is mofi 
confiderable. This is condudled by a company of free dred* 
gersy edablifhed by prefcription, but fubjed^ to the authority 
and government of the mayor and citizens of RocheHer. In 
1729, an ad of parliament was obtained, for the. better ma« 
nagement of this fifhery> and for coofirmirg the jurifdi£lion 
of the fttid mayor and citizens, and free dredgers. The 
mayor holds a court of admiralty every year, to make fuch 
tegnlations as ihall be neceiTary for the well-condu^ng. this 
valuable branch of hfhery. Seven years apprencicefhip enti- 
ties a peribn to the freedom cf this company. All perfons 
catching oyfters, not members of the fiihery, are liable to a 
penalty. The company frequently buy brood or fpat from o* 
ther parts, which they lay in this river,, where they foon 
grow to maturity. Great quantities of theie oyflers are 
ient to London ; to Holland, WeflphaUa^ and the adjacent 
Qountries. 



STAGE m. 

Xdchejief'; the Bridge \ Caftle\ St. Margaret*}; Cathedral.— 
Chatham; FiffuaUing -office; Sir John Hawkim\H$ffitaI;Doek' 

• Yard.^^GiBnghaM.'^Rainham, — Newwgton. '^Sittiho^ 
yovRN. 

ROCHESTER, in p6int of antiquity, is inferior to few 
cities b England 5 as a fee, flie yields only to that of 
Canterbur/, the metropoiitical and moll ancient, and that 
for the (hort fpace of feven years*. Altho' there are no 

• Theatthbifhoprick of Canterbury being founded in the year 597, the 
kilboprick of Cochcfler ia 604. 
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totes of its liaving iever been very extcufive, yef, fix)m !tt 
commodious fituation for commandiflg the paiTage over the 
Medway, it was very early dkUnguilhcd, «nd improved fts a 
place of defence. That k was the Durobrovis of the Ro- 
mans is generally agreed: their ancient Watling-ilreet run* 
oing diredlly thro' it; the great quantity of koman coin* 
which have been frequently found here ; an4 the Romaa 
bricks flill vifible in fome parts of the wall> clearly evince it 
to have beeiji a Roman ftation.— At the conqueft, it was go- 
yemed by a chief magistrate filled Praepolitus; but» in the 
year 1 165 was incorporated by Henry II*, It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder^ twelve aldermen (of whom the mayor 
is one) a town-clerk, and twelve common-council. The 
mayor, recorder, fenior alderman, and late mayor, are juf- 
tices of the peace, who are empowered to hold felEons, to 
hear and dietermlne felonies committed in the city liberties, 
and to punilh delinquents. — It fends two members to par- 
liament, who- arc chofen by the freemen at large, con- 
filling of about Hx hundced.-*«'A market is held on every FnV 
day, and a fair on May 30th, and December izth. — Rq. 
chefter is 30 miles from London, ^ L5 from Dartford, 7 fron^ 
Gravefend, lO fpam Town-Mailing, 20 from Seyenoake,*' 
zo from Tonbridge, 9 - from Maidflone, 28 from Alh ford, 
11 from Sittingbottrne, 17 from Faverfham, 25 from Can^ 
terbury, and 18 from Sheernefs.— The city is /ituated in « 
pleafant valley ; and, except where the Medway intercepts, is 
furrounded with hills; fome Ilecp and near; others of a more 
gradual afcent and at a greater dillance ; the^ variety of rich 
cnclofures with which they are covered, form (omc of the 
fined landfcapes, fancy can conceive f. On the banks of the 

* Of equal antiquity with this firft charter is the corporatje fcal ftill in 
ufe ; it is a curious piece of ancient fculpture. A reprefentation of it was 
g;,iven in the Hiftory and Antiquities of this city, piibliilied in 1772. 

f A very ingenious artift iadelincating one of thofe pi^refque fcenes 
from a gentleman's garden on CaiUe-hlll, declared that; aliho' he had 

travelled 
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river are mod agreeable walks; and, as there are no ftagnated 

waters, the air is (alubrious. 

The Mcdway is here capable of receiving fhips of the 
greateft burthen, and is above 600 feet wide. The moCk du 
ftant foorce of this celebrated river is at CrowherU in Surry, 
from Crowden in the fame county, and from Afhdown and 
Watcrdown Forefts in Suflex, arc fprings, the waters of 
which uniting with the former near » enfliurfl, flow in a 
confiderable ilream to Tonbridge, from whence ic is naviga- 
ble for barges ; and,purfuing acourfe of fifteen miles, reaches 
Maidilone ; having firft received confiderable additions from 
innumerable fmaU fprin'gs, bat chiefly by a large (Iream at 
Hadlow (derived from feveral fprtiigs at Ightam, Shipboum, 
Compherftwood and Oxenheath) ; a ftill more confiderable one 
at Twy ford- bridge, which has its rife from Steward*8.mead» 
Fant, and rheyfliurft in SufTex; and at Yalding, by a ftream 
formed by various fprings at Great Chart, Pluckley, Egerton, 
Ulcomb, Eail-Sutton, Cranbrook, &c. At Maidftone it is 
augmented by a rivulet flowing thro* that town from Lenham, 
Harrietfham and Leeds. In various, and frequently oppoGte 
dire^ions, it meafures a courfe of eighteen miles further before 
it reaches Rochefter, deriving as it advances frefh fupplicf from 
various fprings, and from Blrling- brook, which has its rife 
at Wrotham and Trotterfclifl^.— Sir Richard Blackmore has 
celebrated its irregular progrefs in the following lines. 

Whofe wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows. 
Still forming reedy iflands as it goes. 
And, in meanders, to the neighbouring plain, 
The liquid ferpent draws its (ilver train. 

From Rochefter it proceeds about twenty-four miles, grow- 
ing deeper and wider as-it advances, and pafTing Chatham -yard, 

tntrelled much both in England and abroad, he never faw a lanjdrcapt 
fo complete in itfelf, without any afhftancc from art. 

Upijor- 
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Upnor-caftlc, Gillingham-fort, and Shecrncfs - garrifon/ it 
meets the Thames, and with that river is lolt in the ocean, 
at the Norc. 

The entrance into the city of Rochefter from Strood, is over 
an elegant Hone bridge. Before this bridge whs built, there wa» 

-one of wood, but not on the fame fpot, it being iituated in a 
line with the principal ftreets of Rochefter and Strood, which 
confequently was a more eligible iicnation, as its effedl on the 
eye mufl have been more llriking. But the lane from the 
High-ilreet of Rochefter to the bridge, hat been much im- 
proved by the wardens, who have the care of it. A row of 
houfes that ftood on one iide has been' Iktely taken down, 
>vhich has rendered that paiTage much wider and more com* 
modious. It cannot accuraiely be determined in what year 

, the prefent ftone bridge was began, but it appears, upon re-« 
cord, that it was compleated in 1392, It was built by Sir- 
Robert Knolles; and for height and ftrength, is allowed to 
be lupcrior to any in England, excepting thofe of Lon*. 
don end Weftminfter. ,It is 560 feet long, and 14 feet> 
broad. _It has eleven arches, fupported by ftrong and fub- 
ftancial piers, which are well fccured on each fide with fter- 
lings. The river has a confiderable fall thro' thefe arches.-r- 
By feveral ftatutes pafTed in difterent reigns, certain lands are 
made contributory to the repairs of the bridge. Two war- 
dens, with twelve ailiftants, chofen annually, are empowered 
to purchafe and receive lands, tenements and rents, for that 
ufe. They were permitted alfo to have a common feai, and 
to plead in any court, by the name of the wardens of the nevir 
bridge at Rochefter. They have the management of all mat- 
ters concerning it. The increafed value of the eftates be- 
longing to this bridge, have been fufficient to keep it in re- 
pair, for many years paft, without any aiSftance from the 
contributory lands; altho^ it has lately received very confi- 
derable improvements* 

Having 
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Having paffcd the bridgci on Ac right-hand arc the re-- 
nains of Rochcftcrrcallle ; the entrance to which is, either 
up a flight of fteps behind the crown inn, or thro' a lane 
oppofice the Printing-office.-— That the Britons, from their 
ttzperience of the importance of the paflage at this place, over 
tJie Medway, might ered fome work, in order to fecure ic» 
10 very probable : and, that the Romans had ho-e a place of 
defence while they were in poflcflion of the iiland, is evident 
from the variety of their coins, which have been found in 
its ruins.-— *It is not probable, that the walls which are ftand- 
iiig at prefent, formed part of the calUe that was built in the 
ti0ie of the Romans. The ravages made by the Danes, and 
the frequent wars which happened amongft the feverai kingt 
who governed the nation after the Romans had evacuated it, 

' were not a little iaftrumental, in deftroying it. Mr. Lambard 
thinks that the cadle, of which there are now fome remains^ 
was the work of William the Conqueror, who erefled many 
Aich fortifications in England, to keep the public in obe- 
dience. From, hence we may conclude, that abont feven 
hundred ye^rs have elapfed fmce the building of this caftle. 
ks prefent remains prove it to have been a ftrong fortifica- 
tion, efpecially when it is confidered, that during the feverai 
confli£ls betwixt the barons and the kings of England, thla 
caille fuftained many iieges. it fUnds on a fmall eminence 
near the river Medway, and is nearly of a quadrangalar 
form. It is about 300 feet fquare within the walls, which 
are 7 feet in thicknefs, and 20 feet in height. Three 
f\dt$ of the caflle were furrounded with a deep broad ditch, 
which is now nearly filled up ; on the other fide, runs the 

^ Medway. In the angles and fides ot the caftle were fe- 
verai fquare towers, fome of which are ftill remaining. But 
what chiefly attrafis.the attention of a fpe£kator, is, the do- 

' ble tower, which fbtads ia the fouth^ call angle of the caftle, 

and 
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xnd li Co lofty, as to be feen didindly at twenty miles diflancc. 
It is of a quadrangular form, having its (ides parallel *. iih the 
walls of the callle. It is about 70 ftet fquarc at the bafe, 
and the walls, in general, arc 1 2 feet thick. Adjoining to 
the eaft angle of the tower is a fmall one, about two-thirds 
, of the height of the large tower, and about 28 feet fquare. 
The apartments are divided by a partition wall, from the 
bottom to the top, fo that the rooms were 21 by 46 feet on 
each floor. In this wall th^re are arches by which a com- 
munication was opened from one room to the other. In the 
center of it, there is alfo a well 2 feet 9 inches diameter ; by 
which every floor was fupplied with water. This is a cu- 
rious piece of workmanfliip. On the north-eail fide of the 
tower is a defcent, by ileps, into a vault under the fmall 
tower, which feems to have been ufed as a prif n. In the eaft 
angle there is a winding ftair-cafe, which afcends from the 
bottom to the top of the tower, altho' the fteps are much 
deftroyed, the afccnt is not difficult. In the wcft-anglc 
is another ftair-cafe, winding from the floor of the fiift 
Itory to the top of the tower, having alfo communications 
with every room. There are many holes in the outward 
walls j on every (ide, for the admilTion of light, and for an- 
noying the enemy.— On the third floor, were the apartments 
of Hate, and here the architeft has difplayed his greateft 
(kill. Thefe rooms were about thirty-two feet high, and fc- 
parated by columns, forming four grand arches curioufly or- 
namented. As you afcend to the next floor, about midA'ay, 
there is a narrow-arched paiTage or gallery in the main wall, 
quite round the tower. From the upper, or fourth floor, the 
ftair-cafe is carried ten feet higher,^ to the top of the great 
tower, which is about ninety-three feet from the ground; 
round which is a batdement feven feet high, with embra- 
fures. From this elevation there is an agreeable and exten«> 
five profpedl of the country, the city and adjacent towns, 

N the 
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the barracks and dock-7ard at Chathaffii and the river Med- 
way, whofe meanders are pleaiing and romantic. 

- On leaving the callle> we crofs over the flile fixed in the 
ruined wall at the north angle and defcend to Bally or Boley- 
hill*. From the many Roman urns and lacrymatorics found 
on this fpot, there is no doubt but it was the burying-place 
of the Romans during the time of their being ftationed at 
Rocbefter. It is* conjectured by feveral ancient hiftori an s, 
and with great probability, that this was the fpot, where 
the Danes, who befieged the city in the year 885, threw up a 
mound, on which they erected a fort, for the more effectual 
annoyance of the Britons, who had pofTeflion of the caltle, 
which they were prevented from removing by the un- 
cxpefted approach of king Alfred, who obliged them to re- 
tire to their ihips with the utmoft precipitation. 

Edward IV. in 1460, granted to the mayor and citizens of 
Rochefter, a right to a view of frank pledge ; and to hold 
a court of pie-power in the Boley. This is a feparate court- 
leet ftom that holden in the Guild-hall of the city. It is 
held under the elm- tree at the eall-end of the hill on the 
Monday after St. Michael. Boley-hill is now the pleafant 
and retired iituation of fome gentlemen's houfes ; that facing 
the caftle is the feat of Jofeph Brooke, efq; recorder of 
this city ; great part of this houfe was rebuilt by its pre- 
fent pofFefTor; but the ancient feat was the refidence of 
Mr. Watts, the founder of the charity for the relief of fix 
poor travellers, &c. He had here the honour of entertain- 
ing queen Elizabeth, in 1573, who, as tradition fays, gave 
to this maniion the title of Satis, as a compliment to the hof^ 
pitality of her hoft, {which name it ftill bears).— The ftatcly 

* For a very curioos Inveftigation of the antiquity of Boley-hill, and 
the origin of its name, fee the Hiftoxy and Antiquities of Rochefier, 

page a 85. 
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lioule on the eminence is the refidence of Mrs. Gordon. 
The high ftone walls adjoining, are the boundaries of the fitc 
on which flood the biihop*s palace. Between thefe and. 
Mrs. Gordon's garden wall, is a paflage to St. Margaret*s- 
ilreec. In which, on the left hand, is an ancient ftone wall 
which bounded the precinfls of the priory to the weft; the 
brick wall which joins it enclofes the archdeacon's garden, _tt 
the end of which is a lane leading into the Maid ftone^road; op- 
pofite this lane on the right fide of St. Margaret's-ftreet is a 
houfe that, towards the end of the lafl century, was given by 
Francis Head, efq; to the bifhops of this fee, for the better 
accommodation of their lordihips, when they Ihould vifit this 
part of their diocefq. The next building is the poor-houfe 
for this parilh ; it was ere£led in 1724, towards the building 
of which, Sir Thomas Colby, and Sir John Jennings, the 
ihen'rcprefentatives of this city, gave two hundred pounds,— 
St. Margaret's church is fituated at the end of the ilreet ; it 
confifts only of a nave about 100 feet in length. In the fouth. 
fide are two chancels, of a more modern conftrn6lion than the 
church. That towards'the eaft-end was built, and for a long 
time fupported by the leafe proprietors of Great Delce, who 
lie interred in a large vault under this chancel ; but fince the 
manor has become the property of other families, the repairs 
of it has devolved on the parifhioners : oh the eaU wall, in the 
fouth chancel, is an ancient bud of a man with robes, and 
an earl's coronet on his head. In the nave before the pulpit, 
is a fiat ftone with the effigy of a man, and an infcription on 
a brafs plate, fo ancient as 1450. In two of the north win- 
dows, and in the eaft window, are fome fmall remains of 
painted gIafs.-9>Ret^rning down St. Margaret's- ftreet, and 
turning on the right thro* a breach iq the wall, we enter 
the precin£b of the priory thro' the gateway, anciently ftiled 
the prior's gate; from which is a fine view of the fouth- fide of 
the cathedral extending in length 306 feet. The building 

N 2 adjoining 
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tdjoining to the gate is the royal grammar-fchool, founded 
hy Henry VIII. for the education of twenty boys, called 
king's fcholars. I^. is endowed with four exhibitions, to be 
paid by the church to four fcholars j two of them to be of 
Oxford and two of Cambridge, which exhibitions of 5I. per 
year each, they enjoy, till they hare taken the degree of A M. 
if they continue members of the univerfities, and have no 
fellowfliip. An upper and under ipaller are appointed for 
the inftru^lion of youth in this fchool.— At a fmall diftance 
to the left is the fitc of the ancient palace belonging to the 
bifhop of this fee, Bifhop Fifher appears to be the lad who 
refided here. The prefent buildings were erefted about the 
jniddlc of the laft century, and are by the bifhop leafed out to 
tenants, as is his houfe in St. Margaret's. The fmall but neat 
brick building, near the weft door of the cathedral, was built 
at the charge of the late bifhop, as an ofHce for the ufe of his 
regilter. — We now approach the weft front of the cathedral, 
which is 81 feet in breadth. The arch of the great door 
is, doubtlefs, the fame which Gundulph built in 1080, and 
is a curious piece of workmanfliip, every ftone being en- 
graved with fome device. It muft have been very magnifi- 
cent in its original ftate, its remaining beauties being fuffi- 
cient to excite the attention of the curious. It is fupported 
by feveral columns on eacl| (ide, the capitals of which, as 
well as the whole arch, are cut into figures of various ani- 
mals and flowers. The key-ftone of the arch feems defigned 
to.reprefent St. Andrew the tutelar faint of the church. On 
each Cidt of the weft door is a fquare tower; that, on the north 
fide, having been lately rebuilt, is not uniform with the other, 
but in its centre-niche is prcferved a very ancient figure, 
fuppofed to be the ftatuc of bifhop Gundulph. Having entered 
the weft door, we defccnd into the body of the church, which, 
with the fide iles, is 63 feet in breadth. The lower part of 
the nave, is, probably, all that remains of the building raifed 

by 
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by Gundulph. The pavement from the weft door to the choir 
fleps, was laid after the reftoration by Mr. Peter Stowell, who 
expended therein lool. Over the middle of the great crofs ile 
ftands the llceple, the height of which is 1 36 feet, and in it are 
f\z bells. On the weft- fide of the fouth-end of this ile, is a 
chapel, endofed with rails, called St. Mary's chapel. It was, 
till the dilToIution of the priory, the chapel of the Infirmary. 
The bifliop's confiftory court, is now held here. On the eaft- 
fide of this ile is a fquare chapel, ufually called St. Edmund's 
chapel. In the north wall is a ftone cheft fuppofed to con- 
lain the remains of John de Bradford, which were depofited 
here in 1283; from hence you defcend into the under- 
croft, which is very fpacious and vaulted with ftone. From 
St. Edmund's chapel, you proceed to the chapter-room, the 
arch of its door feems to rival the great weft door in point of 
antiquity, it being richly carved and ornamented with a va- 
riety of figures. Near this door are two very old ftone chefts, 
raifed about a foot from the ground, which are undoubtedly 
the repofitories of ancient bifhops.— In the chapter-room is 
the library. — ^The altar-piece is m^de of Norway-oak. Dr. 
Herring, archbifhop of Canterbury, who had been dean of 
this cathedral, gave 50L towards its decoration. — In the cen- 
ter, was very lately fixed a painting of the angels appearing 
to the fliepherds, executed by Weft. — ^On each fide of the 
altar, are the tombs of feveral biftiops, among which are 
thofe of Laurence de St. Martin, Gilbert deGlanville, and of 
• that great benefador to this church bifliop Gundulph.— 
Ihe ciioir is of a later date than the nave, and has been'' 
built about 550 years. It was the work of William de 
Hoo, who, as facrift, had charge of the confecrated things 
belonging to the church. The roof of this, as well as of 
other parts of the building, are curioufly vaulted with 
ftone, the columns of which, are all of Petworth maiblc, 

of 
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of « gref colour tinged with gften, * lt» texture ii rather 
irregular, but very firm, and not deftitute of brightnefs* 
The choir is neat and commodious, and was confiderably 
improved in the years 1742 and 1743 ; the whole pavement 
was then laid with Bremen and Portland ftone beautifully dif« 
pofed,<— The bifhop's throne which is oppoiite the pulpit, 
was built at the charge of Dr. Wilcocks then blfhop of that 
fee.— 'Over the entrance of the. choir is an organ, but very 
pncient. It was eredled early in the lad century; fo long 
fince as 1668, it was called an old inflrument, and 160 pounds 
were expended in the repair of it.— At the north-end of th^ 
upper crofs ile is a chapel called St. William's chapel, whofe 
tomb is here ficuated; where is alfo an elegant monument^ 
to the memory of Walter de Mercon, a learned and liberal 
prelate. It was cleaned and beauti6ed in 1 770. At the 
well- end of this chapel is an ile, enclofed with iron rails, 
and paved with black and white marble. In this ile is a 
beautiful tomb of marble and alaballer, erefled to the me- 
mory of Richard Warner. And alfo two others to the me^ 
mory of John Lee Warner, archdeacon of this diocefe, and 
Lee Warner, efq; From this door is a defcent into the 
great north ile, the (leps of which being much worn, bear 
evident marks of their antiquity, and prove how numerous 
the votaries %vere, who formerly refortcd to the (hrine of St« 
William.— For a more particular account of the monuments 
and other curiofities in this venerable edifice, we muft re- 
fer the reader to Thorpe's Regiftrum Roffenfe i or, to the 
Jlillory and Antiquities of Rochefter 5 and (hall only add^ 
that in this church are a dean, fix prebendaries, fix minoiTT 
canons, befides lay clerks, chorillers, verier, port^, ^c. 

On the north fide of the cathedral, between the two crofa 
iles, is an iincient tower, which is generally allowed to have 
been raifed by Gundulph, and iai (onjedlured to have been 
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dcffgncd by that prchitc for a treafaiy, or repofitonr for tt- 
cords ; this conjeflure is founded on a view of the fmall area 
within it» the uncommon thicknefs of its walls, and the very 
fingttlar entrance into it, which was by a flight of ileps on an 
arch fprang from the top of the church to the fummit of this 
tower. The gateway near the north door of the cathedral 
kads to the deanry which has been lately rebuilt, and is 
How an elegant and commodious houfe with a delightful 
garden. 

At thediflancc of a few yards from the cathedral, is the church 
of St. Nicholas. It was built about the year 1620,^ and is a 
Very neat aridfubftantial building, confining of a nave, achancet 
and two iles, which are divided from the nave by two ranges 
of lofty ftonc columns, from which fpring the gothic arches 
that fupport the roof. The church is fpacious, and well con- 
ftruftedfor public worlhip. There are but few monuments 
or infcriptions of any confiderable antiquity in this church ^ 
but there are feveral modern ones, which are very elegant. 

Having pafTed St. Nicholas church we enter the principal 
ftreet, thro* what is now termed college- gate, but anciently 
the Cemetery-gate, and frequently Chertfey-gate, from Ed- 
mund Chertfey, gentleman, who was pofTefTed of a tenement 
near it in the reign of Edward IV.— At the entrance into 
the High-ftreet, next the bridge; at a fmall diftance from 
the town-key on the left, are the remains of St. Clement's 
church. Some of the walls are Hill vifxble at the entrance 
of the lane, which formerly bore the name of the faint to 
whom the church was dedicated. It is now converted into 
three dwelling-houfcs, in one of which arc fome pillars 
and an arch intire. 

On the fame fide of the way is the Town-hall which 
was iirft ercfted in 1687. It is a handfome brick ftrufture, 
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fuppprted by coupled columns of ilone, in the Doric order; 
the area under it was paved with Purbeck ftone, at the ex- 
pence of Sir StdFord Fairborne, in 1 706 : adjoining to the 
back part of the area is the gaol of this city. The entrance 
into the hall is by a fpacious ftair-cafe, the ceiling of which 
is curioufly ornamented ; as is the ceiling of the hall, with 
trophies of war, fruits and flowers. At the upper-end of the 
hall are full length portraits of king William III. and queea 
Anne, originals of Sir Godfrey Kncller. Againft the upper 
end of the front wall, is the portrait of Sir Cloudefly Shovel. 
Sir John Jennings and Sir Thomas Colby, are ranged on the 
fame fide. At the lower-end of the hall are the portraits of 
thofe two eminent benefadlors to this city. Sir Jofeph 
Williamfon and Mr. Watts. Sir John Lake is the firft por* 
trait within the back wall j Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir Staf- 
iford Fairborne follow in the famejine. Thcfe portraits arc 
all executed by the mofl eminent mailers of th^t age. 
All public bufincfs refpeding the government of this city is 
tranfadlcd in this hall, and here alfo the Judges have fre- 
quently held the aifizes for this county. 

The Clock-houfe was built at the cxpence of Sir Cloudefly 
Shovel in 1686, who alfo gave the clock; and, by a deed 
of gift, confirmed the fame to the mayor and citizens for 
ever. — Proceeding eaftward, at a fmall diftance, and di- 
reftly oppofite to the college- gate, is, the ancient Cheldegatc- 
lane, fo named from a gate there placed. At the bottom 
of this lane is a large and commodious brick building for 
the reception of the poor of St. Nicholas parifti. It was 
crefled in 1724; towards the building of it. Sir Thomas 
Palmer and Sir John Jennings gave 500I. Such of the 
poor as are able, are employed in fpinning worfted and 
yarn. — Returning to the main ftreet, near where the pump 
now flandF, Was anciently the corn crofs, where was held the 

corn- 
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corn-market, but it has been long difufed.— Near to tlih» on 
the left, is the Ccfftom-hoDfe; the adjoining building to 
which, is the hoafe appointed for the reception of Gx poor 
travellers. The defign of this chanty may be feen from the 
following infcription placed bver the door. 

Richard Watts, efq; ' 

by his will dated 2 2d of Aagufty I579> 

founded this charity, 

for fix poor travellers, 

who, not being rogues or proAors, 

may receive gratis, for one night, 

lodging, entertainment, 

and fbur-pence each. 

That this liberal patron of the poor fliottld except rogues 
from a participation of Ins charity, is not matter of furprife; 
for it ill becomes the friend of integrity, to countenance or 
encourage the man of known diihoneily and injuftice. But, 
that pro^ors (hould alfo be excluded, in fo exprefs a manner, 
carries with it an inuendo, that he had no better opinion of 
that profeffion, than he had of thofe, whom he has ftigma- 
tized by the appellation of rogues. He had, without donb^' 
been impofed upon by one of that fraternity; we cannot 
otherwife account for his handing them down to pofterity, 
in fuch difreputable company. But where a fraud has been 
practiced, a man's rank and profeffion ought, by no means 
to fan£Ufy the deed, tho' they may be the means of fcreening^ 
his guilt, and evading the laws. So true is the obfervationof 
the poet. 

That little rogues fubmit to fate. 

For great ones to enjoy the world in ftate. 

At this diftance of time, it is impoffible to account for thp ex* 

ception here-mentioned. Popular tradition afligns a caufe, 

♦K which 
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^hich c^i^ widi'it ibme pl^ufiUe appearance^ truth-vn 
That Mr. Wajcts had empVoy^da prodor to m^kt his will^ 
in which he h^d givefi and bequeathed to himfelf no inconfide- 
liable part of the efiedts of his client; who, recovering beyond 
all ezpcAation, detected the fraud, and ever after conceived 
anaveriion to that order. Particular injuries will fjinetimes 
affed the mind with a more than common degree of afperity; 
and not the individual only, hy whom we have been injured, 
will feel our difpleifure, but the genus (if I may fo exprefs 
myfclf) to which that individual belongs, will ihare alio our 
cenfure and difapprobation. Yet, were we, in our com- 
merce with the world, to fufFer ourfelves to be direfted by 
this rule, we muft he inevitably difqualified for fociety ; and, 
by fo unreafonable a mifanthrophy, render our fituation in it 
mortifying and unhappy, becaufe there is no profeffion what- 
ever, but has in it fome unworthy members, vvhofe erimes 
ought not to be impnted to others, becaufe of their profef- 
fional conneflidn. The greater the temptation, to which a 
man's condittoa of life e^pofes him^ the.more.commendable> 
ll hit conduA, if he (Icidtiy adheres to probity and juflice. 
Bui: another, in thefanw occupatioA, is no mpre entitled ta 
r^l^d andefteen^ frotn his merit, fhev this lad to t^e odium* 
yuMy incurred by the mal-pra&iees of the former; neither 
ought the profeffion to fuftain any blemifh from a few exccp. 
tionable charaders. For the (upport of this charity, Mr. 
Watta left an eftate valued, at tha? time, at no, more -than 
36I. per year, which ,e0ate now produces a neat income, of 
500L per annum. He:order<;d, by his will, that yvhat fur-' 
plus remained, after defraying the expences of this houfe fori 
travellers, (hould begiv^ntp the.poor of Rochefter, inconfe- 
quence of which, at is paid to the overfcers and church war- 
dens of the parifhes of St. Nicholas, St. Margaret, .and Strood, 
in fuch proportions, as weredecrced by the court of -chan^^ 
cery.«-On the fame fidei at a fmall diilance, is the free- 

fchool. 
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fc^ol, where the fons 6f the freemen of this corporation, trft 
educatied in the mathematics; afid other branches of fcience, 
gratia, agreeable to the. will of ST^rjiifeph Wllilamfofl, dated 
the i6ch of Auguft 1701^ who left ^ooo^; to eft^biifh a fund 
for that purpofe. The upper matter is allowed lool. per ann. 
and the under matter 40I per ann. each having a houfe to " 
live in •-^At the bottom of the High ftreet a new road that 
leads to Canterbury opens to- view. On thia road, the travel- 
ler will be entertained with an agreeable View of the Med- 
way, the Ordnancc-ofice, the Dock-yard, the guard flilps, 
the fliips in ord nary, lying from the bridge at Rochetter to 
Gillingham fort. The country adjacent fervcs alfoto enrich 
a profpefl, that the moft luituriin't imagination cannot 
contemplate without pleafure Opoolite to Chatham the 
river forms an acute angle,' and runs in a different dire^lioii. 
—•This road was madeJn the year 1769, in the formation of 
v^hich, the workmen were obliged to cut through high hills, 
and fill up deep valleys The fdil is chalk and gravel.— 
When the fcheme was propofed for paving Rochetter and 
Sfrood, according to the prefent' mode, the inhabitants of 
Chatham were invited to accede to the propofal, and join in 
a petition to parliament tor paving the three towns. The 
offer was tejefted, by which means they deprived themfelvcs 
of the aids granted by parliament; and a new road was made 
behind Chatham, which gave to trai^cllers, an opportunity 
of purfuing thcirjoumey, without gobg through a town, 
whofe pavement, dirt and darknefs^ had been long a public 
complayit. The ttreets being alfo narrow, it was not only , 
difagreeabic, but alfo dangerous to pafs through them, and 
particularly in the evening. Senfiblc of all thefe inconve- 
niences, the inhabitants have procured, at their own ex- 
pence, an aft, to pave, light and cleanfe them, which ad 
having bc;en.carricd into execution, the town w greatly im- 
proved, and rendered much more commodious, aa wcU for 
*K 2 Uiofc 
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tWe who refide there, as for travellers. That the inhabi* 
tants coald have no objcfUon to the meafure itfelfy is evident, 
fiom their having fince adopted it; but why they (hould re- 
fufe to join in the propofed coalition, whereby they would 
h^ve leceived the benefit of a very confiderable income, arif- 
ing from a toll at Strood, can only be accounted for, from 
that fpirit of party and oppofition,^which is too often excited 
on thofe occafions; and which, it is much to be lamented, 
too univerfally prevails. But their having carried it into execu- 
tion fince, at their own cod and charge, is, however, a proof 
of difintereflednefs. The liberal contributions raifed a- 
mongft themfelves, for this purpofe, deferve alfo to be men- 
tioned, but particularly the generous alfiftance given to the 
inhabitants, on this occafion, by one gendeman, who paid 
the whole ezpence of the ad of parliament, which amount- 
ed to about 2501.— -At a fmall diftaace from the entrance on 
the new road, is St. Catharine's hofpital, founded by Simon 
Poten, mailer of the crown inn, in 1 316, for the fupport of 
leprous or other difeafed perfons. It is now the habitation of 
twelve poor widows, who have feparate rooms to dwell in, are 
found in coals, candles, and receives each about 50s per annum. 

Betwixt Rocheller and Chatham is St. Margaret's bank, on 
which is a row of houfes, that command the river, and are 
pleafantly fituated. The high road runs along the bottom of 
it* At the entrance into Chatham is the King's Vidualling- 
office, a place of great neatnefs and conveniency • From hence 
hb majefty's ihips at Chatham and Sheernefs are fupplied 
^th *provifions.«— Not far from hence^ on the right hand, 

is 

* As the high price of pravifions hat been frequently a faljeft of 
debate, and various caofes have been affigned, the following account of 
the contra^ prices of frelh beef delivered at this office for the UA. eight years, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. Thefe contrafts are made every 
^varteri but the avcmge price only, for each year is put down, is under. 
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Is afmall chapel dedicated to St. Barthotoinew/ which be- 
longed to an hofpital, that was iniUtuted for the reception of 
poor and leprous perfons. The eltates of this community, 
fince the year 1627, have been invefted in the deans of 
Rocheiler ls governors and patrons of the hofpital^ and the 
brethren of the fame. There were formerly only three bre- 
thren, one of whom was always a clergyman, and officiated 
as the chaplain; but at prefent, the fociety confifis of four, 
two of which are in orders. The chapel is now ufed as a 
cliapel of cafe to Chatham church, which is too fmall for the 
|5ari(hioners, who are very numerous.*-On the oppofite fide 
of the ftreet, is an hofpital, founded by Sir John Hawkins, 
for poor decayed maHners and fhipwrights. The building 
appropriated for their reception, was finlfhed, as appears 
from an infcription in the wall, in the year 1592. Queen 
Elizabeth, at the requefl of the founder, granted a charter of 
incorporation, by the name of '< the governors of the hofpi- 
" tal of Sir John Hawkins, knt. at Chatham." Ten pen- 
fioners are maintained in this hofpital, who are allowed 
3s. 6d. per week each, and a chaldron of coals yearly. No 
perfbn is eligible, who has not been maimed or difabled in 





L 8. d. 




1. t. 


d. 


1768 


— I 13 5 Cwt. 


177* 


— I 8 


I Cwt, 


1769 


— I 10 7 ditto 


1773 


— ' 7 


8 ditto 


1770 


*— I 6 10 ditto 


1774 


— I 8 


I ditto 


I77I 


'—163 ditto 


1775 


— . I II 


7 ditto 



The ayerage price for thefe eight years is il. 9s. od.^. per cwt. which is 
nearly jfd. per pouad. The lowed contra^ price, during the above pe- 
riod, was i9t. lod. and the higheft 35S. zd.— One inference may be 
dnwn from thefe calculations, which is, that government has been fup- 
pUcd with beef, for thefe laft fix ytars, at » cheaper rate, than they were, 
in the yean 1768 and 1769, exccptmg the year 1775* which exceeds 
the year 1769 one (hilling in the hundred weight, and this may be owing 
to the great demands for pruviiions oi every kind, on acconnt of the 
prefent American war. 

the 
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the fenncc of the' navy, or othei^vrife brought to poverty^ 
Over the gate on the ouifide is this infcripuon. 

•♦ The poor you Ihall always have with you: to whom ye 
•< may do good yf ye wyl.** 

Bur the principal object which deferves the attention of a 
travel !er> in Chatham, is the D )ck yard This arfcnal is very 
commodious and convenient. It was much improved and 
enlarged by queen Eliznbelh, who viewed ii. and built 
Upnor-caftle for lis defence. Charles I. erefle'"" feveral con- 
fidtrable llore-houfes, and extended the file of the yard. 
His fon, Charles II. took a view of it in 1660. This Dock- 
yard, including the ord ranee wharf, is about a mile in 
length. The commiffioner, and other principal officers, 
have elegant houfes to refidt in. Here are many fpacioua 
fiore-houfes, one of' which is 660 feet in length. The fail- 
loft is 2og feet long. Though an immenfe quantity of llores 
oT aP kinds are depofited in thefe magazines, yet they are 
arranged in fo regular a manner, that, on any emergency, 
whatever is wanted may be procured with the greatefl dif- 
patch, and without the leaft confufion. In the fmith's forge 
are I'l fires conftantly emjjloyed Here are made the anchors,' 
/ome of whicb weigh near five tons. The ropc-houfe is 700 ' 
feet in length, in which cables have been made 120 fathoms 
long, and 22 inches round. In thb yard are four docks for 
repairing (hips, and fix flips for building new ones. Here 
was built the viftory, a firft rate, carrying no guns, and 
the largefl fhip in the navy. She now lays at moorings near 
Gillingham. — ^The ordnance wharf is fituated to the fouih of 
the Dock-yard, being only fpparated from it by alight of 
ftairs, nwde fgr the conveniency of landing from, or cm- 
barking in boats. This was th^ original Dock-yard ; and, 
from this cifcumftancc, is now frequently called, the Old 
Dock. The guns belonging \o each ihip arc arranged la 

tiers, * 
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tiers, with the name. of the fhip to which the)r belong, mark- 
ed upon them; as alfo their weight of metal. The armory 
is deferying the inliiedljon of the curious*. -^In the river Mcd- 
^ay, there are a'ways three fhips of a third rate, in com- 
miffion. Thcfe are called guardfhips. Two of them are 
ilarioned at Chatham, the other at Biackilakes, which is near 
Sheernefs. ^ 

Chatham charch is fituated on -an eminence adjoining to the- 
office of ordnance. It was deftroyed by fire about the mid- 
dle oi the fourteenth century; and, in order to enable tj\e 
iohabitants to rebuild it, the Pope, by a bull dated 1352^1, 
granted, to all who (hould contribute their affiftance to (o 
pious a work, a relaxation from penances, for a year and* 
forty days. The eait end ofc the church, now landing, is, 
nearly all that remains of t^ne building raifed by the Pope's, 
brief. The north and foinh ilea are of a later date. ^The 
royal dock-yard haying been mrch enlarged, the inhabitants. 
of this parifh were, in confequence, confiderably increafed. 
In 1635, the commjffioner of his majelly's navy repaired the 
church, rebuilt and enlarged the well end, and ereded the 
fteeple. In 1707, the gallery over the fouth ile was built 
by commiilioner St Loo, of Chatham-yard, for the iifc of the 
navy and ordinary. But^ notwithilanding thefe enlargements, 
the church is too ifmall for the parifhioners, A neat wainf- 
cot altar-piece adorns the eall end of it, and feveral elegant 
naarble monuments arc fixed in different parts or the fabric. 

Adjoining to the- Dock-yard is the village of Brompton, 
which is partly in the parifh of Chatham, and partly in that 
ofGiHlngham. It is fituated on an eminence, and commands 
a pleafing view of the river, in its various direftions. 'One 
row of houfes, in particular, is called, from its agreeable 
iieuation, Profpe6l-row. . Brompton, from its vicinity to the 
yard> h^s been much increafed of late years, in population 

and 
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and extent. The ftreets are wide and clean; for, lying on* 
a declivity, the water is foon carried of. fiehind, and on 
each fide of Brompton, is a tra£l of land, called the Works, 
•n which there had formerly been redoubts and a line of cir- 
cumvallation, by way of fecurity to the Dockyard. But 
having been negledled, they are now gone to decay. Near 
Brampton are very commodious barracks, for the reception 
of foldiers, which are reckoned the motb healthy of any in 
England. 

Leaving Chatham, the traveller afcends a hill of fbme 
conliderable height, on the fummit of which he will be de- 
lighted with a landfcape truly pi6larefque and beautiful. 
The profpeft is ezteniive and variegated, interfperfed with a 
view of hills, dales, orchards, cherry- gardens, hop-grounds, 
woods, churches, farm-houfes, and the windings of the Med- 
way.— The hops of this county are in much repute, of which 
the reader may not be difpleafed with the following poetical 
defcription. 

■On Cantium*s hills. 
The flowVy hop, whofe tendrils climbing round 
The tali afpiring pole, bear their light heads 
Aloft, in pendant clufters; which in the malt's 
Fermenting tuns infufed, . to mellow age 
Prefcrves the potent draught. 

Standgate-creek, where fliips perform quarantine. Sheer - 
nefs, the Norc, and the coaft of Efiex, are in light. On 
the fide of the hill, are many curious plants, which will afibrd 
much entertainment to the botanifL Harris fays, that the > 
hedge, on the left hand, is on the old Watling Itreet road 
of the Romans. 

Near the 33d mile fione is a road which leads to a fmall 
village called Gillingham. In the church are feveral monu- . 
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ments crefled to the memory of eminent perfons, fbme of 
which are as early as 1431. Over the porch at the weft- 
end is a niche, in which ftood the image of the famous 
lidy of Gillingham. This manor was formerly in poilciEon 
of the archbifhop of Canterbury, who had a palace, and, 
frequently relidcd here; in the chapel of which, ibme 
bifhops appear to have been confecrated. Some vefiiges 
of the palace are iUU to be feen, part of it being coBvert- 
ed into a barn.— Betides the manor of Gillingham, and fe- 
veral others in this parifli, nhere is that of Grange, vvhicb, 
in the reign of William the Conqueror, was in poiSeHion of 
lord Hallings; and in the reign of Henry III. was held by a 
defcendant of that family, on a tenure of finding two oars 
for the (hip which fliould carry the king from Dover to Whit- 
fand near Calais. This manor is a member of the port 
of Haftings, one of the Cinque-ports. It mull have been 
formerly held in conliderable eitimation ; flnce, out of the 
twenty-one fhips to be furnifhcd by that pprt, the owner 
of this manor was to provide feven, with his men in armour. 
The manors of Lidling and Twidale had each their feparate 
chapels, in which divine fervice ufed to be performed ; but 
thefe having gone to decay, the few inhabitants of thefe fmali 
diilrifts repair to Gillingham church. This village, on account 
of its vicinity to the Med way, was much expofed to the de- 
predations of th^ Danes. Hiitory gives an account of a 
battle having been fought here between Canute, a leader 
of thefe lawlefs plunderers, and Edmund Ironfide, in 
which the former was worfted. At Gillingham, on the 
banks of the river, is a fmall fort, originally intended to an- 
noy the fliips of any hoftile invader. It is, at prefent, a for- 
tincation of no ftrength or confequence.— The white fpire 
which appears on the oppofite fide of the river is the fteepTe 
of Hoo church. 

*L Be twee a 
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Between the 34th and 35 th mile Hones is the village of 
Ralnham. In the church are feveral ancient monoments, 
particularly an elegant marble ftatue of Nicholas Tufion, earl 
of Thane ty and under one of the chapels is a curious vault 
which belongs to this family. 

The 37th 4one ftands in the ancient town of Newington. 
The church is large and neat ; and is ficuated at fome diftance 
from the llreet^ on the left hand. In it arc fever al monu- 
ments, particularly of the Cobham family. A flight of Hone 
fleps (lUI remains, which leads to what was formerly a rood 
loft. In this town was a nunnery, to which belonged the 
manor of Newington, but by whom founded or endoM^ed^ . 
does not appear. The traditionary account taken from Thorn's 
Chronicle of St. AuAin, at Canterbury*, fays, Thai the 
priorefs was (Irangled in her bed by fome of her nuns, who, 
to conceal fo execrable an aflalH nation, threw her body into 
a pit; but this horrid tranfadlion being not long after dif- 
covered, king Henry III. delivered fuch as were culpable to 
the fecular power to fuffcr according to their demerit, re- 
moved the guiltlefs to the nunnery 'at Minfter in Shcpcy, 
and filled their cloifler with feven fecular canons. Four of 
whom, not long after, murdered one of their fraternity, upon 
which the two innocent cannons conveyed their two parts of 
the manor to the abbey of St. Aullin, and the other fiyc 
were granted by the king to Richard de Lucy. 

On an elevated fituation to the fouthward, jufl beyond the 
town, is Standard-hill, where, tradition fays the Roman eagle 
was once difplayed. It is in general agreed by fuch as have 
fcarched mofl into the antiquities of this county, that this 
was the Durokvum of the Romans. In an adjoining field 
named Crockfield have been dug up feveral hundred of Roman 
pots, urns, and other veflcls; fome of the urns were of very large 

* Col. 1931. 
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dimendons, and embroidered with particular infcriptioftS) 
*' one,** fays Phillipot, " bad Severianus Pater infculped on it,- 
■* another was indorfed with Frifcian^ and a third with Fuhiu$ 
" Linui^ It was obferved, that wherever a great urn was 
founds fevcral leffer veffels were found about it, and generally 
covered with a laying of the fame earth with the body of the 
pot ; from this circumftancc, as well as from the number of 
pots found empty, and laying in various pofitions, it is con- 
je6tured the Romans had a pottery near this place. 

The firfl afcent which appears after leaving Newington- 
ftreet, has, for many ages, been diftinguiflicd by the name 
of Caicol-hill, fo called, as is fuppofcd, from the Kcniifh 
Britons being defeated in thil place by Caius Trcbonius, who 
was detached from Caefar's csimp with three legions and aU 
his cavalry to forage. 

On the other fide of the 38th ftone is Key-ftrect, which 
leads Into the Tfle of Shepey.— Borden church appears alfo 
on the right, in which is a monument erefted to the memory 
of that eminent antiquarian. Dr. Plot, author of the Antiqui- 
ties of Oxford and Stafford fliirc. 

Half a mile to the left of the 40th flon^ is the ancient and 
royal town of Milton, fituated, as it were, on the waters of a 
fine rivulet, at the Head of a creek that runs into the Swale, 
which feparates the ifle of Shepey from the n^air?. Antiquity 
has dignified it by calling it, "The royal town of Middle- 
" ton." When king Alfred divided his kingdom into hun- 
dreds and fhires, Milton was in \\\%^ pofleffion, and therefore 
was fo denominated: It was honoured with a royal palace, 
which was fituated near where the churcb-at^-prefent ftands, 
about a mile north-eaft of the town : it was a flourifhing 
place until the reign of Edward the ConfefTor ; nor do we 
read of its being injured by the Danes, although it muft have* 
been vifited by ihcm. In the fame reign, in 1053, earl 
♦L 2 Godwin, 
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Godwin, who had been banifhed, came hither and barnt 
the palace and town to aihes. Milton church is a large, 
handfonie building; there was a churcii in this^ place very 
early, for Sexbufga, the toundrcfs of the nunnery at Minfler 
in Shepey, is f«iid to have expired in the church porch of 
Milton, about the year 680. It contains feveral ancient tno^ 
numents of the Norwood family. The town is governed by 
a port-rccve, who is annually chofen on St. James's day. 
There is a good oyiler filhery in the Swale, belonging to this 
town ; the ovftcrs are much eftcemed in London. A market 
was granted by king Edward I. in 1287, and continues on 
Saturdays. A fair is held on the 24th of May.— Within a 
mife to the eaft of the church is a large open field or marili, 
' called Kelmfley-down, derived, it is imagined, from Camp- 
iley-down, or the place of camps, bccauie there the Danes 
under Haftings, in 892, encamped on their arrival from 
France with eighty (hips. On the call iide of the down are 
the remains of a caftle, faid to have been built at that time 
by thofc frec-bootersj it is now called Caftle-rufF. All that 
appears of this fortrefs at prefent, is a fquare piece of ground 
furrounded with a large moat. On the oppofite (ide of Milton- 
creek, and about half a mile north of Sittingbouro, are the 
poor remains of Bayfordcaltle, faid to have been raifed by 
tlie good and vigilant king Alfred, to fecurethc country from 
any future depredations of the Danes, after he had {o effec 
tually routed haftings, as to oblige him to fue for peace, and 
to give his two foi\s, as hoftages for the obfcrvance of it. The 
moat, and a fmall part of the eaft-wall are ilill vifible. 

Between the. 40 and 41ft ftones, is fituated the town of 
Sittingbourn, which is a pod-town, was formerly governed 
by a mayor, and had a market, neither of which it has at pre- 
fent. It has two fairs, one on Whit-monday, and the other 
on the loth of Odlober, at the laft of which fervants offer 

thcmfelves 
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themfclves to hire.. The church is large and handfomc, and 
had in it feveral anclenc monuments, among which was that 
of Sir Richard Lovelace, marfhal of Calais, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. richly inlaid with brafs ; but tjiis with many 
Others have been injured by a fire that burnt the infide and 
roof of the church lA tfce year 1763. It is faid that there 
was an organ in it, about the time of queen Elizabeth. 
Phillipot fays, that in the year 1420, king Henry V. with 
his retinue, was entertained in SIttingboorn, by John Nor- 
wood, efq; when the bill for wine, amounted 'to 98. 9d. k 
being id. per pint. N 



STAGE IV. 

Bapfhild.'^Tffng. -^^enham.^'^Green'ftreet, — OJpringe.'^Fa'' 
verJbam.'^Bougbton under Bkan,^-»Harbledofon /9 C a nt £ a- 

BVRY. 

THE 42d ftone ftands in the village of Bapchild. In 
the window of the church are, a pall, the arms of 
the fee of Canterbury, and other remains of painted glafs. 
Archbiihop Bright wald held a fy nod here, in 692; in- me- 
mory of which a chapel or oratory was ere^ed: a flone wall 
about fixty feet long, on the north fide of the road, is the re- 
mains of this building, which was ufed as a refting ptace by 
the pilgrims who travelled to St. Thomas Becket's ihrine at 
Canterbury. 

Half a mile to the left of Bapchild, is the village of Tong, 
near which are the velliges of an ancient caille, faid to have 
been built by Hengifl and Horfa, about the year 450 : part . 
of the.fouth wall is diicernable within ^ the Jarge moat that 

furrounded 
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furrounded the cadle. A corn mill has been ere^ed on the 
moat for upwards of two hundred years: the courteous mil- 
ler informed us, that in digging within the caille« he found 
a brafs helmet and a few earthen urns. 

Near the 46th ftone is Tenham. Lambard fays it is Co 
named from having originally but ten houfes. The church 
is large, with only a tower, but no fteeple* There arc re- 
mains of good painted glafs in the windows. In this parifh, 
to the right of the road, is Linlled-lodge, the feat of Henry 
Roper, lord Tenham* 

The 43 d ftone Hands at the entrance of Green-ftreet, « 
hamlet, in which is held a fair for cattle the 8th of May. 
Here was formerly the feat of the celebrated Apuldorfield, 
who, in the time of king Richard I. fo eminently diHinguiih- 
ed himfelf in the holy war. His armour was hung up in the 
charch of Lenham in this county. 

About Iths of a mile north-eaft from Green-flreet is 
Caftle -grove, in which are fome vefUges of an ancient forti* 
fication. 

About a mile S. S. W. from Tenham church, on the left 
hand of the High road, is a field called Sand Downs^ enclofed 
on all fld^s with a riiing bank, where is a large tumulus, 
ficuated in the middle of a fmali wood. 

Near the 46th ftone, on a pleafant eminence, is a manfion 
calleijudd's houfe, built about the year 1652, by Daniel 
Judd, a committee man, and one of the fequeftrators : here 
was a manfion long before ; the moat that ahnoft furrounded 
it ftill continues. This feat is at prefent the refidence of 
James Flint, efq; who hold% the ef^ate by leafe from the dean 
and chapter of Rochefter. 

Between the 46th annd 47th ftones is the village of Of- 
pringc, with a ftrcam of clear fpring wat^r running acrofs ii. 

On 
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On the north* fide of the dreet are fome faint traces of the 
Maifon de Dieu> which was formcly in great repute. It was 
founded by Lucas de Vienna, for the ufe of the knights 
templars. On the fouth ilde of the ftreet was an hofpital for 
lepers and difeafed people, part of which Hill remains. It 
was fupported by the templars houfe. Ofpringe church is an 
old Gothic ftrUfture. The round flint tower, on which 
ftood the fteeple, fell to the ground O£lober 1 1, 1695. 

Half a mile to the left of of Ofpringe, is the fair and fiour- 
ifhing fea-port town of Faverfham, giving title to an eztenfive 
hundred in the lath of Scray. It is iituated on a navigable 
arm of the Swale, into which runs a beautiful rivulet, ariflng 
in the pariih of Ofpringe, which affords a neceiTary back- 
water to the port or haven; the town principally conlifts of 
four long, fpacious and well-paved flreets, forming a fomewhaC 
irregular crofs, in the centre whereof flands a convenient 
market-place, over which is the guild-hall; it contains four 
hundred^ and fixty houfes, and two thoufand fixt hundred 
inhabitants. Although the name of this town is certainly of 
Saxon original, yet, that it was inhabited by the Britons will 
fcarcely admit of a doubt, iince it is allowed, that the iirft 
fettlement from the continent in Kent, was near a thoufand 
years prior to the invafion of Julius Csefar, and by late difco- 
veries it amounts to a certainty that it had a being in the time 
of the Roman power in Britain; a Roman burying-ground 
hath been very lately found at'Davington, adjoining to the 
high road, and near the northern bounds of the liberty of the 
town, which contained upwards of twenty urns, and fome 
other vefTels of various fizes, and different coloured earths; bc- 
ixdes feveral fingle urns dug up elfewhere in its environ?, as 
well as* fome medals of the Roman emperors, from the reign 
of Vefpafion to that of Gratian, in 81 1, it was denominated 
the king's town; about 892, when king Alfred divided this 
kingdom into counties and their fubdivilions, it was of fuch 

eminence 
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ttntncnee ta to give titk to the hundred ia wiuch k is fkuated; 
and about the yetr 950^ it appears to have been capacious 
enough to afford entertainroent to ki&g Athelftan and hk 
great council, or parliament, of archbifliops, bifhops^ aod 
wife men, who met here to ena^ laws, and conftitute 
methods for the future ebfervance of them. After the efta> 
bliihmcnt ©f William the conqueror, this town was pegiller ed 
in doomfday 5 where, together with k» manor, it continues 
tocon^tute a part of the royal revenue ; in this record men- 
tion is niade of its market, faid to be annually worth four 
pounds (equal at the very loweft affigned computation, to 
fixtv pounds of onr money) which is an undoubted proof that 
the town, at that early period, was a place of conlxderable 
traffic and refort. Shortly after this, the faid king, in recom- 
penc£ for fome fignal fervices performed by his countryman 
William of Ipre, granted to him this town and manor, in 
whom and his defcendants it continued till the reign of king 
Stephen, who being greatly pleafed with the town, aod de- 
iVoas of ercfting an abbey here, wherein be,* his xjueen, and 
family might have their royal remains depofited, gave to the 
faid William of Ipre in exchange, his queen Maud's hereditary 
eUaie with all its appertenances, for this town and manor; 
and in the year 1 147, he caufed an abbey to be built, which 
was dedicated to our faviour, and fettled thefe, with fome 
other edates, upon the fame, to fupport an abbot and twelve 
monks, taken from the monaftcry of Bermondfey in South- 
wark, of the order of Cluniacs, Of this abbey, which for 
ages difpenied its ding to all oppofers, and its honey, benedic- 
tions, and prayers, to all able purchafers, none of its' exten- 
(ive buildings now rexpain entire, its two gates being lately 
take^ down, after attempts to prefcrve them had proved fruit- 
lefs, being, by age, become dangerous to pafTengers. The 
external walls, with thofe of iwo or three ikeletons of 
offices* unknown but by tradition, being all that are left. 

At 
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I diilohidoii, ^ <:lear ye^ly revenues of tkis mo&aftery 
ounted to 284I. 15s. 5d. |» dnd a quarter and a half of 
ley. Although the greateft part of thefe eftate$ wa$ fbon 
sr diQ)oied of to diierent perAMM, yet the manor, and the 
*St coniiderafole part of the iite and its demeans, continued 
the crown till the reign of Charles I. who in his £fth year 
anted them to Dudley Digges, of Chilham-caiUe, mafter 
the rolls, by who(e will they came to his fbn John Diggers 
|; who foon after conveyed them to Sir George SoBdei» 
^ht of the Bath, afterwards created baron of Throw- 
^, viifcottBt Sondes and earl of FaveHfaam ; upon whofe 
«th they defceiided to his only furviving daughter Catha- 
uif married to Lewis lord Rockingham, afterwards earl of 
Kkingham, whofe eldeft fon, George lord Sondes, dying 
his father's life-time, chey came, upon the death of his 
ladfather, to the Right H<Ai. 'Lewis earl of Rockingham^ 
10 dying without i^iie in 1745, ^"^^ fucceeded by his bro^ 
sr Thomas e^l of Rockingham, upon whofe deceafe^ 
4ch happened ibon after, the prefent Ri^ht Hon. Lewis 
:d Sondes, became the very refpe£bible and mo6 humane 
ifieilbr of them. As to the public edifices in this town, the 
irochial church juftly meiits our £rft notice, especially as 
is the only place of public divine worilup belon^g to die 
habitants. The pre&nt church feems to have been built 
: the latter «nd of the reign of Edward I, or beginning of 
dward il ; but there is great reafon to think one was erec- 
d here in the times of the believing Romans ; it is dedi* 
fcted to ^t, Maiy of Charity, and is in the form of a crofi, 
IS walls whereof flie of flint, quoined with Roman done; 
had, till 1755, whdi it was taken down with the body, 
large iquare cafteUated tower in the middk thereof.-* 
There remains another low tower on the ix»th fide of the 
/eft front, upon which is ereded a ixame of timber covered 
n|h flufij^esy in wju^ is a ttiaeahle peal ^fi^hi hells. 

*M Sehind 
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Behind tWs tower, within the outer walls, is a fbtmg tim- 
bered room, formerly called the trefiry^ wherein, before the 
reformation, were carefully depoiited the goods and oma« 
ments of the church. Over this was the chamber for the 
iextons, with a door opening into the bell-loft. On the 
fouth iide of the weft front is a room, formerly opeta to the 
church by femicircular archer, anciently ufed as a fohoal* 
> und fometimes courts temporal, and probably wardinotesy 
were holden here. - Under this room is a neat chapel, with 
ftone arches, fupported by three pillars in the middle of it^ 
which probably was dedicated to the Virgin Maiy, as dicre 
is a memorial of one dedicated to her, faid to be in the 
church yard. Over the fouth porch is another ftone roomy 
the window whereof is grated with fbong iron bars, but it 
does not appear to what ufe it was applied. In the year 
1754 the nave or body of the church, on a proper furvey, 
being deemed in a hazardous ftate, more efpecially the roof 
thereof, and the fouth-eaft pier of* the middle tower ; which 
laft, in the year 1708, had coft the pariihioners j;4l. to fe- 
cure, a faculty was obtained by the pariihioners to pull it 
down, when greater damage appeared than could be con- 
ceived, for the great beam being of chefnut timber, which 
fupported the heavy platform covered with lead, upon the 
faid tower, was found to be fe decayed at the ends which lay 
in tKe walls, as not to have two inches thicknefs of found 
timber remaining, the inner part being quite hollow with 
TOtcnnefs. The roof of the nave was fupported by large 
fquare low pillars, with femicircular arches between diem» 
over which was a parapet wall, with feveral openings therein. 
Mr. George Dance, an eminent architect, of London, waa 
^Ag%«d to draw a plan of the intended alterations, which 
Wereibon after carrried into execution under his dire£lion.<— 
The expence of this undertaking amounted to 2300I. which 
fum was raifed by annual aiTefsments, and has been fome 

time 
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time fully difcharged» with the affiHance of the eorpotadon ; 
who, befides appropriating jool. towards the work* expend^ 
cd 40cl. in the purdiaie of a new organ, and afterwards 
ere^ng the new pews, the fcreen at ,the weft door» and the 
two brafs branches under the north and ibuth arches. After 
this expensive work was finifhed, near icol. was expended in 
improving the great chancel, which was become by age y&y 
nnfighcly. The infide of this elegant and fpacious ftru^ure 
meafures from eaft to weft, including the chancel, i6o feel; 
the width of the body, 65 feet; the length of the ifles fiom 
north to fouth^ 124 feet; and their' width 46 feet. Here 
are no galleries to obftrud the hearing, th^t for the organ 
being commodiouily placed in the nich formed by the wallf 
pf the belfrey, and the writing ichool, pv^ the entrance of 
the weft door, the new fcreen terminating the front thereof 
Sefore the reformation, befides the high . altar in the great 
chancel, there were two chapels ; one dedicated to the Holjr 
Trinity, and another to St* Thomas, and divers altars 
ereded in other parts of this church. There are fever^l an? 
dent monuments, fome mural, fome w|th braiTes, and others 
without braftes, OQ the floor • Ti^eie laft, when the bod/ 
and ifles were n$w pewed, ^re ca^e|ully removed into more 
open and confpicuous p^urts On the north ^d(e of tjie church 
yard i$. th^ free grammar fchool, «re£ied by the inhabitants^ 
in confequence of a grant obtained from queen Elizabetli, 
in the 18th year of her reign ; though the firft foundation of 
a grammar-fchool in this town was laid by I>r» CQ}e» a 
Kentiihman, oi^e of the chaplains of the royal chapel, and 
warden of AU*Souls cpUege, Oxford ; who, by indentures- 
dated the 10th of December, in the 18th year of Henry 
VIII, gave to the abbot and convent of Faverfliam, divera 
lands in the neighbourhood for maintenance of a fchoolp 
^herein the novices of the abbey were to be inftruded iif 
.^xsu^unar; but thjs diiToiution happening fooA. after, -thj^ 
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Isadi iKCtme invefted in the Growa» Wbere d^ coniiiiiied 
till tht rei|;B of qoeen Elizabeth, when the aix)ve chuter 
was i^ranted. - By this charter, the mayor, jurats, and oom- 
Xfioiialty of Favtrfliaai, and their fucceffonB, were appoinMd 
governors of the revenues of the faid fchool, and i3iat ^tf 
AouM have a common feal to ufe in all matters relating t0 
^ fame, but the ms^r to be appointed by the warden or 
fttb-waiden, and fix fenior fellows of All Sonls college. Ox* 
ford. A library for the ufe of the fchool has iince been 
ftfmed by div«rs benefactions, and an degant whole lengdi 
}>i^ure of the royal foundrefs has lately been ]^aced in the 
Icho^-room.* On the 9th of September 1716, two charity 
tAooU were eftaUi&ed here for cloathing and inftrudting ten 
poor boys and ten poor girls belon^ng to the town ; which 
liave ever fince continued to be fupported by an annual fub« 
Jcription of the principal inhabitants. The laft public edi- 
fice to be noticed is the market-houie, which was «i«^d in 
t574; the timber neeeilaiy. 'for compleating Co uiefiii aa 
imdertdcing was given by Anth6ny S^ide, e^; and ^eral 
Inhabitantsef fourteen neighbouring pariihes. This builds 
ing, fupported by pillars, and paved underneath with broad 
Rones, is ^ feet 8 inches long, and 19 feet 7 inches wide. 
The rooms over the marlcet have been «ied ai a Guildha9» 
ever fmce the beginning of the reign <3f James I. On the 
area Before the market-heufe, were ftrmerly «re£ied titree 
rows of fhambles tiled, which were prii'ate property ; but 
Aeywcre purchafed bythe corporation and tsken down, 
^nd temporary ftdls tir^ere^ed thereon, The ilh-^market 
» now kept rnider the north-eaft pmrt'of this houfe, wher« 
ihe fiihr-fellers.are ecmveniently fiidtered, and have pleaty 

• By tclwird Jacob, dq; F. S. A. who, in ;774»»P"VHflied the hiilory 
of «his town and port to which we muft beg leave to refer the reader for 
a more elaborate and curious defcription than the limits of our plan will 
aSsiit of, and to Vfaich we -wrt indebted -ht this <extrft€t. 
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lof water aetr st Hand. Tht «iftrket-^y9 ar« W«4Ke(%biif 
and Satarday $ and the £ura ^a» now k«pf: for ^/ff d#yp 
^ach, bcginmng en the zotk of F«b. aad the utb of Aa*> 
gttil:, but both josakctz and £iire 4i^ mere ficel^tons of whtf 
they fonacrfy were* By mrens of the creek, which is tht 
iivenue to this iowm by water ; the pii»c^al tmd^ upw ci^^ 
ricd an i$ by &c hoys, tlaec of whkh go altentatdly every 
week to London, Avith all forts of corn, amounting in very 
plentiful years, to 40,000 quarters annually. Colliers aUb* 
which fuppiy the town and neighbourhood with eo^s, of 
upwards of roo tons burden, and larger Tefels, which im* 
port fir timber, and iron, from Poliih PruEia, Norway, and 
Sweckn, frequently refort hither ; the principal propiietors 
being chiefly inhabitants of this place. Here are alfo othef 
veiTels employed in carrying wool, appfes, pears, and cherr 
ries to London and other parts in the &afon. The only fta- 
ple commodity of tfai« town is thu oylbrs, taken in the liihr 
ing-grounds belonging to the manor of Faveriham, }vbich 
were not left eileemed in the time of tiie Romans, than thejr 
lire at this day, as well ^t London, as in Holland and Flan* 
dcrs ; to aH which places \ 4ft quantities are fcnt annuajjy.-f 
By dtts trade only, not lefs than 1 10 families are principally 
jTupporced. A confideraUe manufa^ure of that dreadful 
cDmpo6tion gunfH^wder, iis carried on near this town by 
means of the de}ightfui rivulet beforementioned, and alfo 
by horfes. Thipfe works were private properQr till ah(M)( 
£fteea years ago, when they were purchafed by goyernment^ 
and uc under the dire^ion of the Soard of Ordnance, which 
«pp<»At9 proper oftcers to condud.the whole bufinefs* Upon 
the lirer are enedbed at various <iiftances eleven fets of miU- 
Itones, and five others that are worked hy horfes, all whk]^ 
are whc^ly employed for making the compofition into pow- 
der ; the quantity now made by thefc mills, when aJl are 
employed* i^ ^bout eighty bairels^ser M^eek« eacbweighifig 
' one 
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Me hundred pounds. To work in this hazardous muployw 
snent there b never a want of hands, light labour and con^ 
ilant pay are two (bong inducements, eafily prevailing over the 
fear of danger, that by ufe is found to be too little dreaded* 
eipecially as the labourers are certain of proper care taken of 
them in all misfortunes. Not far from thefe royal powder 
mills, upon the Ore ftream, there are gunpowder works in 
private hands, which make coniiderable quantities thereof, 
for the uie of the Bad India company, and otb^r merchants. 
Thefe mills are improving and enlarging every day, more 
particularly in the art of drying the gunpowder which is there 
effedled by the means of a conflant fleam of hot water, con- 
veyed under the copper frame v, hereon it is placed to dry. 
This new contrivance is faid to anfwer the purpofe exceeding 
well. 

Madder, the roots of* which arc fo ufeful in dying reds and 
violets, has lately been cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
this town, and which was purfued with great cagernefs about 
four or ^vt years paft ; but the many heavy expences aN» 
tending a plantation of this article, and its price at market 
being much lower than formerly, it is feared this und^tak- 
ing will dwindle ; a circumftance much to be lamented, as 
it ailbrded employment for numbers of the induflrious poor, 
at a feafon of the year when moft other kinds of labour with^ 
out doors were finifhed. The corporation of Faverfham con- 
fiib of a mayor and eleven jurats, and 24 commoners. The 
mayor is elected on the 30th of September, and the choice 
is in the freemen at large. The jurats are chofen by the 
mayor and the majority of the jurats; and the commoners 
are eleded, one moiety by the mayor and jurats, and the 
other by the commoners. Befides which ^ere are a fleward 
or recorder, town-clerk, two chamberlains, truilees of the 
different charities, four, auditors, and other inferior officers. 
The dredgers or oyfler-fiflicrs, arc under the jurifdidlion and 
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protection of the lord of the manor, who appoints a llewird 
and a water-bailiff*} the (leward holds two admiralty courts 
annually, at which the foreman, treafurer and other officers 
are chofen, and every pcrfon (having fervcd an apprentioe- 
ihip of feven years to a freeman, and being himfelf a mar« 
ried man) may claim to be admitted to the freedom of the 
£(hing grounds. Faverfham has ufually been efbemed un* 
healthy, on account of its low fituation ; but by the panfh 
regifter, from 1756 to 1772, the annual average appears to 
be, bapdfmsyif, burials 75, marriages zoi ; ib that only 
one in 34 of the parifhioncrs die in a year, whereas in Lon- 
don, one in twenty-one die annually ; and the addition of 
extra-parochial inhabitants, who, though not baptifed, yet 
are commonly buried here^ will bring the number of birtht 
and burials near even. 

To the north-weft of Faveriham, on the other fide of the 
rivulet, is the chaoel of Davington, where was an eminent 
nunnery, dedicatea to St. Mary Magdalen, and founded by 
Fulk de Newnham, in 115 3, for a priorefs and 26 benedic- 
tine nuns, of the order of Clunis. It feems that the reve* 
nue to fupport them was fo fmall, that they obtained the 
name of the poor nuns of Davington. The chapel of this 
ancient religious houfe is now the parifh church, the weft* 
door of which ftill remains entire, and is not unworthy of 
the travellers notice. 

To the fouth of Favcrfham, near the road, is the fmall; 
but neat church of Prefton, in which are feveral ancient mo* 
numents, particularly a fair alabafter tomb, ereded in 1629 
by the firft or great earl of Corke, in memory of hii parents 
Roger and Joan Boyle, of whom the former died at Prefton 
March 24, 1576, and the latter at Faveriham March 20» 
1586 J and fome three hundred years old. 

At fome diftance to the right, in the parifh of Shelwich, 
is Lcea Court, the larg« and magnificent feat of lord Sondes ; 

and 
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ted to the leftqf thelbr^-ttindi done is Nafli>C6«rt» a^hftod- 
Ane and agreemUe feat, bdonging to Thomas Hawkins efq; 
it Kas a balluftrated terras on the top, and a fine green pad- 
^ock in front* in which are fome beautiful f^antations.-^ 
The fifUeth ftone is in the long ftreet of Bonghten, wkofe 
fdUu^ is half a mile to the tight, in whid) are feveral an- 
cient monvoents ; it has three iiles and a gopd fione tower, 
bttt the fpiie fell down aboat the end cff the laft century.— 
Befbte the travelier readies the £fty-firft ftone, ht muft z£» 
cend Boughton-hiH, fiom the fununit of which we would 
wiih him to look baok, from whence, if the weather be dear, 
the piofped wHl amply repay the lofs of a few minutes em- 
ployed in viewing ks various beauties and extent. ThishilU 
IU)4 « tv^ <>f Iftnd extending fiom it font ttiies towards 
Canterbury, was in ancient time counlsd a fewft, and called 
Bleati> in whildi were bows, bears, and other animals of 
chftce. Here the high lower of Canterbury cathedra! ap*- 
pears directly in the road. Between the Bty^third and £fty«- 
£&h ^nes is the ancient village of Harbledown ; the church 
is ikuaAe on a hill eail 4f tkt ftreet, {^^poftte to which is an 
liofpiiid and chaf>el, erijfiaally built and «idowed by arch*^ 
JiiJlhop Lanfranc» 4bout the year 1084 for poor lepers. This 
.iras the |>lace that ibrnerly held the jpredotts relick, called 
6t. Thomas Becket's fi^per^ oKSHktted by Efafmus, at the 
upper leather of an old fhoe, adorned with crilbds, fet in , 
<s»pper. The numerous pilgrims to the ihrine o£ St. Tho- 
mas oiibd to ftof) here, and kjis this bauble, as a peepara* 
tion for the more iblemn approach tp his tomb. Since the 
/'eformadonf this iio^ital is continued &x the relief of poor 
|>er(ba6, who have» beildes a hmifey ayeady Ibipend of «ear 
feven pounds each. 

One mile farther liiings xxs^ toUic ancient city of Can. 
ttrbury* 

STAGE 
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S T A G E V. 

Defcripiitm if Canterbury ; Caftle ; 5/. Auguftin^i Monaftery ; 
Cathedral, — St. Stephen's. — Sturry r^Fordnvich^'^Sarr.--^ 
Rtcuher. — Thanet^-^St. Nicholas, ^^Monkton, — C/f*v^.— 
Mount Plea/ant. ''■^Mhfter.'^Birchington,''^yLA R o a T E . 

CANTpRBURY is the capital of the county of Kent, 
and the roetropolitical fee of the Archbiftiop, who is 
primate of all England. It Hands in the nortK-eaft part of 
the county,. '56 miles from London, i6fi:om Margate, 17 
from Ramfgate, 1 2 frwn Sandwich, 1 6 from Deal, 1 6 from 
Dover, 16 from Folkftone, 18 from'Hythe, 26 fiom New 
Romney, and 16 from Afhford. 

If the Traveller's taile be husbandry and agriculture, the 
exteniive hop-gardens ai\d :their management, cannot fail to 
attrad his notice i if art) and mechaniim, the worfted manu- 
faSurers and filk- weavers are certainly worth his yifiting; the 
latter not only for the beauty of their works, and curious 
contrivance of their looms, but the clearnefs cif the sir con* 
tributes much to the iplendour of fuch colours as fuffer by 
the fmoke of London, when manufactured in Spital-fields : 
but if antiquity, or architecture are his favourite ftudies, 
he will have a more ample field to range in. 

The city is feated in a pleafant valley, about one mile wide, 
between hills of moderate height and eafy afcent, with fine 
iprings rifing from them ; befide which the river Stour runs 
through it, whofe fireams, often dividing and meeting again^ 
water it the more plentifully, and forming idands of various 
iizes, in one of which the weilern part of the city (lands, 
make the air good and the foil rich. Such a iituation could 
O hardly 
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hardly want inhabitants, while thcfe parts had any inhabij 
tants at all, nor was any fpof more likely to unite numbers in 
iforming a neighbourhood, or a city, than one fo well pre- 
pared by nature for defence and iituatioh. This perhaps is 
the moft authentic voucher in fovour pf theif opipioii, who 
make it a city almoft 90b years before the birt}i gf Chrift. 
Tokens of this high antiquity are harcjly to be found, unlefs 
Druids beads^ and the ancient brafs weapons qalled jCelts, 
which have been dug up in the neighbourhood, may be 
looked on as fuch. But of Roman remains here are abuu- 
iSancc; 'for befides gates of their building, moraicand other 

! lavements, curious earthen ware, arid coins innumerable, 
bme prefcrved in colleftions, and others fold to the gold- 
JTmithi and braziers,' have been difcovered from time to time. 
To give a Ihort defcription of the city and its fuburbs, we 
firft begin witK Ridingatc, ' on the fouth-eafl: fide, in the road 
to Dover. Contiguous to this gate are two lloman arches, 
turned with the large and thin bricks of thbfe tim^s, remains 
of which are ftill vifible, but the grbuhd having been raifed, 
the top of a (lone pier, from which one'of thefe arches iprung, 
IS but breaft-high from the road, and the arch itfelf cut away 
to give the necefiary height to the prcfeht gate, of later con- 
ftrudfion'.'' About two hundred yards weflward is an artificial 
inounti from whence we'have a pleafa'nt profpedl of the citv 
^ and the country round. It is commonly called the Dungil, 
6r Dane- John-hill j by others Donjon, or Dungeon, a high 
tower in old fortifications. " This, and two' fihaller mounts 
fiot far Trorh it, without* \thc wall," are looked upon as the 
ivorlc o'f th(c' Dahes, When they bf fieged the' city in king E thcl- 
bert's' time, though, J>robabIy, this mount within the wall 
Was thrown'up by the befieged, to counteradl the opcratiom 
of the beflcgcrsj a pradice not uncommon iii thbfe times. 
In going from hence to the cafUe^ we pafsby Wincheap-gap, 
^ ' V ■ ' " ■ ^ through 
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through which the road runs to Albford and the Weald ef 
Kent, Within the boundary of the caille is the county fcf- 
ilons-houfe, rebuilt in 1730; which, with the caille and its 
precind, is exempt from the jurifdidion of the city. At the 
end of the feihons-hpufe is the old arch of Worthgate, built 
alfb entirely with Roinan bricks, and through .which for* 
merly was oite of the principal aventies to the. city. Though 
the caft]6 has no appearance of Roinan antiquity, yet that 
the Romans had a caftle here ca:n hardly be doubted. . The. 
prefent building appears to have been the keep or donjon of 
a fortrefs within Which it ilood, and of which the bounds 
are flill difcoyerable, like that at the eafiles of Dover, Ro-> 
chefter, and the White Tower at Lonidon^ and as it is built 
in much th6 fame ilile with them^ may be about the fame 
age. From hence we obferve feveral breaches in the dty- 
wall, which were made by the parliament forces in 1648,' 
not in be£eging the town, but after they had marched in as 
conquerors, who at the fame time took down the city gates 
and burnt them, and committed many perfons to prifon out 
fufpicion. Weflgate, the next we come toy is the largefl 
and bed built of the whole, and though plain, ihakes a very 
handfome appearance, ftanding between two lofty and fpa* 
ddus towers, founded ih the river at the weftem. corners,' 
embattled, portcuIHfed*, atid machecoilated'f, and a bridge 
of two arches over the weftem branch of the SfoUr at the foot 
of it. This gate has alfi> the advantage of (landing open to' 

• The ^rtcullis was a grate, fpiked at' the bottom, to let fall in cafe 
of furprifc, with oppodte grooves in the ft'one-work of the gake, to ^irc^' 
its fall and keep it in its place. 

•)■ Another old defence, being a paxapet carried from tower to tower, 
with fton€ brackets projecting fi^m the Wall between them, fo as to leave 
holes through which the defendants' might potnr down fcalding water or 
other annoyances on thofe n^ho fliould attempt to force the pOrtcalUa, or 
gate, without being thenfclves expofed to danger or vicwt 

Oz a- very' 
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a v«y long and wide ftreet, being the estranco to the city 
from London. It is now the city priibn, both for debtors 
and criminals. Archbifhop Sudbury is recorded as the builder 
of this gate, and of the walU called the long^wallf wkicb 
runs northward,- with the river parallel to the foot of it, till 
at an angle of each, it turns off round a fmall meadow to a 
mill, where it again divides, and one of the blanches ap- 
proaching a poflem, turns eaftward, and jeceives l^at part 
of the Stour, which, entering the city at St. Mildred's, 
makes the weflcrn part an ifland^ and ran, till the yestr 
1769, under three portcullifed arches of uncommon con-t 
fifu6lion, when they were demolilhed, together with the 
wall, and the materials applied towards widening the paf- 
fiige over King's Bridge. From this breach tlie wall con- 
tinues to Northgate, on the road to Recnlver and the Iflc of 
Thanet, over whkh is a church, of uncommon length and 
narrownefs, which takes its- name from the gate. The 
tower of this church being in a ruinom condition, was taken 
down in 1773, -and has fince been rebuilt with brick. At 
this gate, the mayor and corporation nfed to receive die 
king in their formalities, when he pa£ed through, after 
landing in Thanet, from foreign parts, and prefent him 
the keys. Next to this, eaftward, was Queningate, of 
which a part of the Roman arch may yet be difcovered on 
the outfide of the wall. Near this is a poftcrn, opened pc* 
ca£onal)y for the convenience of the Dcanry and fome of the 
prebendal houfes. This poftem is oppofit^ the front gate of 
St. Auguftine's Monaftery, as Burgate, to which we come 
next, is to its cemetery gate, which will be noticed here- 
after- Burgate is on the road to Sandwich, Deal, and the 
Downs; it was new built about the year 1475. Continu- 
ing fottth-eaHward' we foon arrive at St. George's, or New* 
ingate, which gives name to the ward in which it ftands, as 
the other five gates do to theirs rcfpefitively. I: is- built in 

imitation 
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imi«tk>n of Weftgate, and fortified in the fame manner. 
In each towef of this gate Is a ciftem, from whence the city 
is fuppfied with excellent watef, by fipes wi^ public cocks. 
Juft Without it, under the city wall, a 'market for live cattle 
lis kept every Saturday. Having defcribed the feveral gates, 
it may be neceffaiy to obferve contertiing the walls, that they 
are of chalk, faced and lined with flint, except the few Ro* 
man remains already mentioned, and that part like mafonry, 
pulled down for the improvement of King's bridge. The 
thicknefs is about fix feet, and the parapet and battlements 
well coped with mafon's work, of hard ftone, as were the 
tops and loop-holes of twenty-one fquare or femicircular 
towers, biiilt at proper diftances, to command the ditch, 
which was 150 feet wide. The whole meafure of the wall 
is fomewhat lefs than a mile and three quarters. 

From St. George's gate the prefent road runs to Dover, 
and a fmall diHance beyond Oaten-hill, flood the nunnery 
of St. Sepulchre, the walls of which are ^ill vifible, but the 
houfe is demoliihed. Bail of St. Sepulchre, is St. Laurence, 
the (eat of .lord vifcount Dudley and Ward« This was for- 
inerly an hofpital for lepers, founded by Hugh, the fecond 
abbot of St. Augttiline's, in 1447. Returning hence, to- 
wards Ridingate, we pafs over part of the ancient Watling- 
ilreet, or Roman military way, which extended from Dover to 
Weft Chefter, and turning to the right, pafs St George's gate, 
and Burgate* and arrive at St. Auguftine's monaftery. Mr* 
Somaer fays^ Auguftine the monk, the apoftle of the £ng- 
liih, obtained from Ethelbert, the firft chriftian king of 
Kent, a certain piece of ground, on which, with the king*s 
help, le built tWs abbey, in the year 978; he alfo afcribes 
the iuuation of it without thecity walls, to its being defigned 
by the king and the archbifhop as a place of fepulchre for 
them aad Uieir fucceilbrs -, as by ancient Qufiom the fepul- 

chrcs 
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chres of the dead were placed on the fi4es of highways, of 
which there are many example? in the neighbourhood. Ac- 
cordingly the cemetery was on the dired road from Burgate 
to Richborough; but the monks turned that road aiide thro' 
Longport, in order to fecure the burying-place within their 
own inclofure, though a common footway lay through it 
many years after. The great gate of the cemetery, towards 
the town, is now converted into a dwelling-houfe, and that 
which came out near St. Martin's is walled up. The front 
of the abbey was to the weft, and before the principal gate 
is a fmall fquare, toward Broad-ftreet and the cathedral. At 
the diiToltttion, Henry V{II. ieiaed this as a palace for him- 
felf. The fite of it was granted to cardinal Pole, for life, 
a and 3 Philip and Mary^ — In 1573, queen Elizabeth kept 
her court herein a royal progrefs ; fhe attended divine fer- 
vicc at the cathedral every Sunday, during her (lay at Can- 
terbury, and was magnificently entertained, with all her at- 
tendants, and a great concourfe of other company, by arch- 
bifhop Parker, on her birth-day, at his palace. The mo- 
naftery is now the property of Sir Edward Hales, bart. of 
St. Stephen's. The wall enclofes about fixteen acres of 
ground; beiides which it had an almonry without its gate, 
which dill retains its name, and fome tokens of its antiquity; 
but what contributed no fmall ihare towards reducing it to 
its prefcnt condition, perhaps might be this ; when Henry 
VIII. feized the religious houfes, the gates of St. Augufline's 
were fhut againfl him, till two pieces of cannon, placed on 
a hill near, made the monks haflen to deliver up their keys. 
However, enough remained entire to receive Charles I. at his 
wedding, and Charles II.' at his reftoration. When we, en- 
ter, the firft thing obfervable is Ethelbert's tower, fuppofed 
to be built about the year 1047, in which appears an arched 
vault, about twenty-five feet from the ground, and above, 
each of the corner towers on the north fide had a newel ftair- 
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cafe to the top of the tower, and corbel§ left at diiferent ftpries 
of the building. What the dimerifions of the old abbey 
church were, can hardly be traced with any degree of cer- 
tainty ; though the ruins adjoining, and the marks difco- 
verable on the walls, leave fufEcient roon;i for conjefture. 
Thp weft front extend5 about 250 feet, and the walls, which 
inclofe the whole precinft, ^re ftanding ; the great gate has 
buildings adjpipii^g, wherein were fome handfon^e apart- 
ments, and particularly a bedchamber, with a cieling very 
curioufly painted ; bpt the whole is now pfed as a public- 
houfe, and this apartment is converted into a brew-houfe, 
the fteajn of which has defaced the painting; the great court- 
yard is turned into a bowling-green, ^e fine chapel on the 
north fide into a fives-court, and the great room over the 
gate into ^ cock- pit. At the diflblution, the revenues of 
this uionaftery were valued at 1478 1. 4s* yd. The abbot 
was exempt from thie archbilhop's jurifdiiSlion, and fubjefl 
only to the pope. He wore the mitre and other ornaments 
of a bilhop ; had a vote in parliament as a baron, and for 
many years, allowance of mintage and coinage of money, 
in right of his abbacy. At a fmall diftance eaftward ftands 
St. Martin's church, built of the fame materials as the mo- 
naftery. This church, and another where the cathedral now 
glands, are fuppofed to have been built by the Chriftians of 
the Roman foldiery, in the fecond century, and at the time 
of Lucius, the firft chriflian king, who lived in 1 82, fo that it 
is looked on as one of the oldeft ftruftures of that kind, now 
in conftant ufe, in the kingdom. The walls, thofe of the 
thancel particularly, are entirely of koman brick, and the 
whole building is the moll fimple that is poffible. 

But to return into the city, through St. George's gate. 
At a fmall diilancc on the right is the parifh church of St. 
George ; a little lower, on the oppofite fide, is the gate-way 
of the White Friars. Farther on, on the right, are the 
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ihambles. wklch^ till iht year 1740, flood in the middle of 
the ^eet ; here alio is a fifh-market» lately eftabliihedy for 
fhe falc of .fifli, toll-free. Adjoining is a public engine for 
weighing loads of hay ; and near this is the com-market> 
with a granary over it. This part of the dreet had a middle 
row of confiderahle lengthy confiMng of die fhamblesy a fine 
jconduit or water houfe of flone, and the pariih church of St, 
Andrew. The conduit was pulled down in 1754, and the 
^urch in 1763 ; a new church is built juft by, which was 
opened for the performance of divine fervice Dec. 26, 1773, 
and confecratcd the July following. The wefl end of St. 
Andrew's church flood froating the high ftreet ; on the fouth 
£de of which is the church of St. Mary Bredman ; about the 
middle, on the north £de, is the town-hall^ a handibme and 
lofty building, with a ipacious gallery over the door, and a 
ilair-cafe on each fide. On the fide walls hang fome match- 
locks, brown-bills, and other old weapons ; but the upper end^ 
where the court is kept, is fumiHied with pictures ; a whole 
length of queen Anne being over the feat of the niayor, and 
feveral portraits on each fide of it, of perfons who have been 
benefadors to the city. Behrnd the court is a large and 
handfome room, where the juflices hold their monthly meet* 
ings, and fome other public bufmefs; over it are the archives, 
where, befides the records and .charters, the chamberlain keeps 
the flandards for weights and meafures, with the books and 
accounts of the city bufmefs. In this hall, a court of confci* 
ence, for the recovery of fmall debts, is held erery Thurfday, 
and a court of burghmote from time to time. Canterbury be- 
ing a county in itfelf, its magiflrates have authority to deter«. 

' mine all difputes at law between the cltiaens, and to try for 
capital oflences, committed withjn the city liberty, the ma)K>r 
fitting as judge, and pronouncing fentence, alTifled by the re- 
corder and bench of aldermen above the chair, who are all 

, juflices of the peace. 

Procecd- 
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"Pracetdxng weftwarJ, on the left, is Jewry*lane, tortacrlf 
inhabited by Jews, who had a fchool or fynagogue, till they 
were expelled the kingdom by Edward U. About twenty 
years ago, a fair iliofaic pavement, of a carpet pattern, was 
difcbvtrcd herej Jn digging a cellar, b^twecfn three and foui^ 
feet below the !evcl of th^ ttreet; The teiTelae were of burnt 
earth, red, yellow, black, and white. A few paces' ferther 
brings us to King's or Eaft bridge, with All Saints church. 
The way over this bridge, being very narrow,' was widened 
in 1769, on which occafion it was neceflary to take down the 
fteepleof the church, which flood quitt into the ftreet. Uppri 
the bridge is an hofpital, founded and endowed by St. Tho- 
i!na« Becket, for the purpofe of- receiving, lodging, and fu- 
ftaining poor pilgrims, for one night only, if in health, wi'th 
light of burial' in Chrift-Ghurch-yard, for fuch a^ fhould* 
happen to die wkhin the ho/pital. ' It was under the direc- 
tion of a lAafter, and a vicar under him; had twelve Beds, 
and an aged woman to look after and provide neceflaries for 
the pilgrims. The prefent building, though ancient, has a' 
decent hall and chapfel, where twenty boys are *inftru£ted 
gratis in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The' fchool- 
mailer, has an apartment in the houfe, as have alfo ten poor 
perfons, who receive an annual ftipend of 61. each, slnd tea 
others, who are not refidients,^ have about 26 s. a yedr fr^m 
this foundation. The ftreet from hence takes its Aafne from 
St. Peter's church,* lituate on the right, about the middle of 
its length ; but before we come to it, is the gateway of the 
Black or Dominican friars monaflery, and oppofite, that 
which leads to the ruins of one of the order of St. Francis. 
Adjoining to the latter isCogan's hofpital, founded in 1657, 
by John Cogan, D. D. for fix widows of clergymen, who 
have-each an apartment, and lol. a year; Dr. Aucher, alate 
prebendary of the cathpdral^ left alfo a valuable elfete towards , 
their maintenance. Beyond St. Peter's church is the paiTage 
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to twofpringsofnufieralwafeer, of difereat quality, thoi^Ii 
rifing within feven feet of each other. The waters have been 
prefcribed and taken with fuccefs, from the firft difcovery of 
them in 16939 but were never fo much in faihion as to crowd 
the town with compaliy- Almod oppofite is the church of 
Holy Chrofs ; in the reign of Richard U. the church was 
ever the weft gate, but it was tidcen down by archbiihop 
Sudbury, and erected where it now ftands. We%ate and 
'its bridge are the boundary of the city jurifdi&ion; in 
the broad ftreet without is the prifon for the eaft part of 
Kent ; not far from it the Jews, who refide chiefly in tlua 
part of the fuburbs, have a fynagogue ; and at the end is St. 
Dunlbui's church, a larger and fairer building than moil in 
the city. In the family chancel of Roper, is preierved a 
fcull, faid to be that of the great Sir Thomas More ; it is in 
a niche of the wall, fecured with an iron grate ; though it is 
faid his favourite daughter, Margaret Roper, who lies her^ , 
deRred to be buried with it in her arms. The vault, being 
full, was clofed up a few years fince* 

Returning through Weftgate, over King's-bridge, and 
turning to th^ right up Lamb-lane, we preiently come to the 
City Workhoufe, formerly an hofpital for poor priefts, but 
in t{74» was granted by queen Elizabeth to the nuyor and 
commonalty of the city, who made ufe of it for the main- 
tenance and lodging of feveral poor boys, and made part of 
It a houfe of correction ; the boys ufually attend the mayor, 
when he goes to church in his formalities. In 1728^, an a6l 
of parliflment was procured to ered it into a workhoufe, for 
maintaining and employing the poor of the city, under 
a prefident and guardians incorporated for that purpofe. 
Continuing up Stour-fbeet, on the left are Maynard's and 
Cott(Hi's hofpitals ; the one founded by Mr. John Maynard in 
13x7, and the other by Leonard Cotton, £fq; in 160$; for 
four brothers and fix fiftersf who havQ each 7 L a year and a 
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houfe. At the 'end of Stour-ftrect i$ St. Mildred's churdsp 
at the weft end of the fouth ile of which is a fair arch of 
'Roman brick, and in the church -yard fomc Viiible remains 
x>f the Roman wall. Faffing through the poftem» and turn- 
ing to the Itkf we enter Wincfaeap; where are fome almt* 
houfesy built by Mr. Harris in 1726, fbr£ve poor families. 
From hence, entering the city again through Wincheap-gap, 
~we pfi& over Chapel-yard, the buryingrpljace of three parilhef 
in the city, which have no ground belonging to ditm? dowt^ 
Caftle-ftreet, and acrofs Watling-ftreet to St. Margaret'* 
ehurch ; in which is an ecclefiaftical court, where the arch? 
bifhop, archdeacon, and the archbishop's commi/Ikry hold 
their ieveral vifitatipns ; and aUb a court, wherein caufes of 
'defamation, fornication, and other ecclefiaftical disputes are 
tried. Near the church is the old Fifli^marjcet, and at the 
comer of the ftreet, one of the la^geft and moft elegant afr 
fembly-rooms, built by a private owner, in the kingdom* 
Crofling High-ftreet, we enter Mercery-lane, in which was 
tdie -Chequer-inn^ made fanibus by Ch^ucer^ ^diich took w^ 
almoft half the weft fide of it, beftdes reaching a confiderable 
way down the high ftreet; then leaving the Butter-market,, 
pver which is the Theatre^ on the right, we apprpad^ the 
cathedral prednd. * 

But, before we proceed, it may be neceffary pbierve, 
yvith reipeft to the city in general, that it formerly had ry 
churches within the walk, and three in the fuburbs, though 
pnly.15 of them noy remain. But the Jews, Prefbyterians, 
Quakers, MethodiftS| and Baptifts, have each houfes of pub- 
lie worfhip. T^e market! are regul^ly and plentifully fupr 
plied with every neccflary of life ; and the (hops are filled 
not pnly with conveniences, bat luxuries of every kind. In 
1774, an elegant concert-room was eteded by a fubfcription 
of the citizens. The corporation of the city confifts of ^ 
piayor^ recprder, \t aldermen, chamberlain^ to^yn-^rk, 
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24 common*counci)« an4 iAferior officersw It ieii4i twp 
members to parliament, w}io are elefted by the freemen, of 
wfiom there are, refident and non*refident, upwards of 1 400. 
^ We now return ^o Chriil-Church-gate, an elegant Gothic 
|^u£lure/ built in the year 1527, as appears by a J^^xin in- 
fcrlptioh jin the 'corhipe. On entcrjngi, our attention is at- 
tradled by the" Oxford 'ftccple, a tower -13P feet high» at the 
fouth-weft corner of the body of the church, with four hand- 
ibme |)iniiaclesy very Arongly bui}t, an4 buttrefTed from the. 
ground tb the top, in which is afihe peal of eight bells, and 
a clock, which ih-ikes the quarters on' (wp of theni, ais it 
does the hours on one much larger than any of the pea], 
(weighing 7560 pounds,) which- hangs above the leaden 
platform, under a fhcd. ^s' we procee4, the ^view finely 
opens, and diiplays the fouth fide of the bo4y, part of the 
wedern crofs ile, and that (lately tower, cajle4 Be}l-Harry 
fteeple, whbfe Height is 235 feet, which fofthc elegant pro- 
portions of the building itfelf, and of its ornaments, is per- 
haps the cbmplcteft ftruAure of the kin4 any where to be 
ieen. It wa» begun by prior Selling, an4 finifhed by hjs 
fuccefibr, Thomas Goldfibne, afilfied |)y archbii)iop Morton. 
On its top hangs a fihall bell, calle4 Bell Harry ^ which )& 
toll<»d every day for prayers, but never rung, except on the 
death of the* king, queen, or archbilhop. A little farther 
caflward, is the tower, called that of St. Peter and St. Pau|» 
till the fhrine of St. Ahfelm was place4 in it,- and it became 
his chapel. This, and one dedicated to St. Andrew, on the 
north fide of the church, have been much more lofty than 
they are at prefent. They are looked upon as the oldeft 
parts of the building. From the fbuth>weft comer of St» 
Anfelm's chapel we pafs through the cemetery-gate, which 
parted the burying-ground of the laity from that of the 
monks, which brings to view the fihe chapel of the Holy 
trinity, built in a different ^e, |>ut by no means inferior 
■"'*■'''■•' ■ ' 'in 
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in beai^ty. This chapel cont4ned the Ihiine pf Sf. Thomai 
Becket, and was called afte^r his name, as was alfo the 
church till the diifolution. Devotees to this faint came from 
all quarters, and oifepings poured in fo fad, that his fhrine 
grew as famous for its riches as its holinefs. Erafmusy who 
viiited it, fays, ". a coffin of wood, which covered a coffin of 
*• gold, was drawn up by rppes and pullies, and then an 
** invaluable treafure was difcovered; gold was the meaneft 
** thing to be feen there ; all ihined and glittered with the 
•* moft precious jewels, of an extraordinary bignefs ; fomer 
" were larger than the egg of a goofc." At the eaft ^nd or 
this chapel, is another circular, one, called Becket's crown, 
in which, it is faid, his fpuU was preferved as a relick. This 
building was unfiniihed at the diffolution, when Henry VIII. 
put a ftop to the works and oblations at (mce,. feized on the 
treafures and eftates of the monaftery, provided for die mem-\^ 
bers of it as he pleafed, and eflablifhed the cathedral on the 
new foundation of a dean, 12 prebendaries, and other of^ 
ficers and fervants. It now recovered its ancient name of 
Chrift Church ; additions in honour of St. Thomas were no 
longer thought of, and his crown had but a ragged appe^- 
ance, till about 1748, when Capt, Humphry Pudner, of 
this city, gave looL towards completing it ; which money 
brought it to its prefent condition. The north fide of the 
church differs little from what we have been examining, but 
it is not fo acceffible ; for here were the offices of the ancient 
monaftery, fome parts of which ftilTremain, converted int® 
dwelling-houfes ; here alfo are the library, the audit«room, 
the chapter-houfe, and cloyfter, which to defcribe would far 
exceed the limits of our plan ; we therefore proceed to the 
Arundel fteeple, at the north-wefl: comer of the church. 
This tower appears to be in a ruinous (late, being fo full of 
cracks as to require ftrengthening with iron-work ; it had 
for^nerly a ftire, 100 feet high, on its top; but that being 
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damaged in dife great ftorm in Noveokber 1763, it was taten 
down {boix after. Its prefent height is 100 feet. 

We now enter, by the porch at the foot of the Oxford 
(leeple, into the body Of the dmrch ; which meafures, from 
the weft door to thft choir fieps, 178 fdet; from north to 
fouth, including the fide iles, 71 feet; and in height, to 
the vaulted roof, 80 feet. The fine arches over head, fo 
jnoderately adorned with ^ell-proportioned ornaments ; the 
lofty pillars, fo well difpofed for diHributing that light which 
Che windows admit in great plenty ; and the agreeable length 
of the walk between them, augments the pleafure, till we 
arrive at the flight of fteps which lead up to the door of the 
dioir, and give us a view of the rich fcreen at the entrance, 
as well as of the crofs iles on each hand, and the dazzling 
height of the infide of the noble tower called Bell Harry 
ibeplsr" All thefe particulars, fo finely adjufted, can hardly 
fyU. of giving great pleafure to thofe who furvey- then^ with 
any degree of attention, The choir is thought to be the 
moft ipacious of any in the kingdom, being 180 feet in 
length, from the weft door to jthe altar, and 38 in breadth, 
'between the two fide 4Pors. The ftalls fpr ihp dean and 
prebendaries are ftx on each fide of the enti:ance ^ they are 
of wainfcot, divided by neat flirted pillars and pilafters, 
with capitals of the Corinthian order, fupporting arched car 
nopies, and a front elegantly carved with crowns, fcepfres, 
mitres, and rich foliagew with fuitable friefe and cornice. 
The wainfcotting on «ach fide, as far as the archbifhop'^ 
throne, is in the fame taftc, though not quite fo rich in its 
ornaments. In 1704, the old monki/h ftalls, which were in 
two rows on each fide the choir, were removed, and the pre- 
sent handfome ranges of feats erected in their ftead; archr 
ibiftxc^ Tenifon, on this occafion, gave the prefent throne. 
The whole is of wainfcot ; the canopy, and its ornaments, 
raifed yery high on fi:?^ fluted pillars of the Corinthian order, 
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lylth proper iflipofts. It is faid to hxft coft 244^! h. 2<L 
At the rigjit hand of the diixme is a feat or pew for theavch^ 
4eacon. The almr-piece was deiigned by Mr. Bucroogh, 
fpllow of Caitts college, Cambridge. It is alfo of the Co- 
rintluan order* very lofty, and well executed. A handfbmo 
wainfcotting is continued front th/e altar-piece to the two 
Ude doors of the choir, ia a tafle defigned to diftingvUh thj» 
part (the chancel or prefbyterium). from the reft of tbe choir. 
From the altar-rail the pavement is of black and white mar* 
ble, in a fancied pattern ; at iev^i or eight feet diiffcance is a 
noble flight of fix fleps, of veined white marble, reaching 
the whole breadth of the place* Above thefe the pavement 
is continued near 20 feet, in a pattern fuitable to thatbdow 
them. The communion plate, which is of gilt filver, is 
very elegant. The organ, fituate on the north fide of the 
choir, was new built in 1753, excepting that the old front 
was preferved. The middle fpace of the choir is illuminated^ 
during the winter months, by two brafs fconces, of twenty-^ 
fpur lights each, as is the body by a number of glafs lan- 
terns, fixed againft the pillars. Behind the altar, is the beau* 
tiful chapel of the Holy Trinity, in the middle of which Hood 
tbe fhrine of St. Thomas Becket. Part of the floor is curi- 
.Ottfly inlaid. with mofaic work. It contains the throne, or 
epifcopal chair, the feat of which is compofed of three pieces 
of grey marble ; alfo the monuments of Henry IV. and his 
queen, Edwaid the Black Prince, cardinal Chattilon, arch* 
bifhop Courtney, cardinal Pole, dean Wotton, and one faid 
to be that of archbifhop Theobald; but this is doubtful* 
In the north ile, are the monuments of archbifhops Chichley 
and Bourchier ; and in the fijuth, thote of archbifhops Wal- 
ter, Reynolds, Kemp, Stratford, and Sudbury. Thecrofs. 
lie contains the chapel of St. Anfelm, as it did alfo his tomb» 
of* which there are now no remains ; but thofe of archbifhopt. 
Mepham and Bradwardin are ftiU in being. The mural monu- 
ments 
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mentft on tKe north fide of the body are of Thomas Sturman, 
auditor of this church ; Orlando Gibbons, .orgafnift to king 
Charles I. Adrian Sera^ia, John Turner, and Richard Coif, 
prebendaries ; and Sir John Boys, founder of Jefus HofpitaK 
On the fouth fide are thofb of John Porter, and John Simp« 
Ion, efqrs. and another of the name of Berkley; Befide thefe, 
there are three ancient table tombs, faid to be of the arch- 
biihops Iflip and Witilefey, and a Dr. Lovelace; alfo a fmall 
chapel, . which contains two handfome monuments of the 
Nevils. The north crofs, or martyrdom, is the place where 
Becket fell into the hands of thofe who killed him.. Here 
are the monuments of archbifhops Peckham and War- 
ham, dodtors Chapman, Fotherby, ^nd Clarke; alio the 
fine chapel of the Virgin Mary, which contains thofe of the 
deans Rogers, Fotherby, Bargrave, Boys, and Turner. In the 
feuth crbfs, are thofe of Mrs. Holcombe, Dr. John Batteley, 
Mrs. Jane Hardres, and Mr. Herbert Randolph. Oa the 
caft fide is the chapel of St. Michael, where are the monu- 
ments of archbifhop -Langton ; carl of Somerfet and his lady, 
and the duke of Clarence, her fecond hufband; Col. Wil- 
liam Prude, killed at the ^cge of Maeftricht in 1632 ; fir 
Thomas Thortihurft, killed at the Ifle of Rhee in 1627; 
lady Thomhurft ; dame Dorothy Thomhurft ; Mrs, Anne 
Milles ; fir George Rooke ; fir James Hales ; and brigadier 
Francis Godfrey. In the undercroft are thofe of archbifhop 
Morton, Ifabellacountefs of Athol, and lady Mohun. 

We do not here attempt to defcribe the various beauties of 
thefe venerable aild magnificent memorials of the deceafed, 
nor the very rich, but not profufe, ornaments, which adorn 
' ^s noble ftruAure, as we would not wifh to anticipate the 
pleafure a traveller might receive in viewing them. Perfons al- 
ways attend, to give information in thefe particulars ; but as 
that may not be fatisfadlory to an inquifitive mind, we fhall 
refer him to the elaborate treatife of Mr. Somner, or to a 
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liitle wbrli:, entitled * A Walk in and aiokt the City of Can* 
terhury^^ publifhcd in 1 774, by a gentleman*, no lefs efteemed 
for his cxtenfive knowledge of antiquity, than for his affa- 
bility and readinefs to communicate that knowledge to every 
enquirer into the works of nature or art. 

In this church are a dean, 12 prebendaiiesj 6 prilacthers, 
and 6 minor canoris, beiides lay-clerks, chbirifters, &c. And 
in the Mint-yard, within its precin^, is a public grafnmar- 
fchool, founded by Henry VIII. wherein 50 boys are in- 
ftrufted, with ai quarterly allowance fof the ' purchafe of 
books. It is under the direction of two maflers, both cler- 
gymen. The fchool-houfe was formerly the chapel of the 
almonry, built by Henry Eaftiy, prior, in 1318!. 

From Canterbury the road to Margate lies through North- 
gate, and at a little diftance from the end of the flreet, we 
have a full view, oh the left, of St. Stephen's church, and 
the fine new feat of fir Edward Hales, bara. extending it- 
felf 538 feet in fronts with a ipacious kwn before it, and the 
wings and back part encompafied with beautiful plantations. 
Two miles from Canterbury is Sturry, where we cf6fs the river 
Stour, which in this part is ibmetimes rendered dangerous by 
Hoods ; but a large fum of 'mon^y has been lately raifed by 
fubfcription to build a fubfiantial bridge over it, and the 
defign is now putting in execution f . About a quarter of a 
mile to the right, is Fordwich, which, though it has the ap- 
pearance only of a mean village, is incorporated by the nan>e 
of the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Ford- 
wich, is a member of the toW and port of Sandwich, and 
enjoys the fame privileges as the cinque ports. It is fituate 
on the Stour, which is navigable for fmall vefiels to the 
town; though there is leafon to think it was once much 
nearer the fea; and very probably the Portus Trutulenfis was 

* The Rev. William Gofllixig, a natiTC of Canterbury, aoii minor 
canon of the cathedral. 

f The firft /loacwss laid July ^^ 1776, 
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tliat part of this large haven, where the Stour entered it, 
sa\i derives it name from thofe excellent trouts, for which 
this place yet continues famous. The Stour, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, was made navigable as high as Canterbury. 
In ancient times there appear to be two rivers of this name,, 
which are fuppofed to have fallen into the Wantfum, at 
Stourmouth. There are two rivers ftill, one the Greater, 
the other the LeiTer Stour, and both, as far as we can judge, 
were formerly navigable, but never as a joint ftream, the for- 
' mer falling into the Wantfum at Stourmouth, and the latter 
at fome diflance from it. In reality, there have been great and 
manifeft changes in the face of the country, and the courfe of 
the rivers, in this part of Kent ; but however different their 
fituation from what they are at prefent, we have no authority 
to fuppofe that either of thefe rivers ever admitted veflels of 
any fize, or communicated with the fea, otherwife than by 
the arm of it, called the Wantfum, 

Near fix miles from Canterbury is Upftreet, from whence 
we defcend into the marihes, formerly covered by the Want- 
fum, the arm of the fea which feparated Thanet from, the 
main land of Kent, now contradled to a ditch, and arrive 
at Sarr, another member of the port of Sandwich. This 
place was once in a flourifhing condition, lying in the bay 
of Rutupium, and confequently a port ; of which there is 
not barely credible tradition, authenticated in the lafl age 
from the mouths^ of competent witneffes, who had them - 
felves feen not only boats, but even barks of a tolerable fize 
pafs quite through to the north mouth : but both here and 
at other places in Thanet, are viiible marks remaining, of 
the little creeks and havens, in which ve£els formerly lay; 
and their charters prove this, beyond the power of doubting, 
as to its certainty. Three miles to the left, is Reculver, 
the Regulbium of the Romans, fituated on a rifing ground on 
the well fide of the YenJade, (though it fcems to have flood 
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originally In an ifland, fenned by that river) and dofe by the 
iea (hore. It is at prefent joined to Kent, -without any fign of 
its having ever been feparated, and .is divided horn Thanet 
4)nly by a .little brooks (die Yenlade) whkh fells into the 
fea at North-Mouth« Seiwrus, emperor of Rome, isfaidto 
have built a caiBe at Readver, like that of Richborough. 
Great quantities of Roman, and Saxon coinsy urns, and other 
curiofities have been fbnnd.iiere* • Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
built a palace, and refided here, as did many of his fuccef- 
fors ; and Baila, an Engliih Saxon lord, founded >ere a rich 
Abbey, in 650 ; but there are now fearce the leaft remains of 
either. The prefent chufth is very ancient, and had in it 
a moibfitmptuous choir* The weil doorr in its primitive 
ftate, was very noble, and is ftill a curious rema^ of Saxon 
archite^orei^o^er it are two lofty fpircs, known by the name 
of the Two Sifters, which are very uftful to mariners -naviv 
gating this part of the coaft of Kent. 

The Ifle of Thanet, which we enter at Sarr, is celebrated 
for being the door through which arts, fcience, and divine 
knowledge came into this happy ifland* The Britons called 
it Richborough Ifle, from its vicinity to the city of that 
name. The Saxons denominated it Thanet, from a word 
in their language which iignilies fire; conjectured to have 
1>een fo named from the many beacons ereded in it, to gi\'e 
warning againfl the common enemy. The extent of the 
ifland is about nine miles from ead to weft, and eight from 
north to fouth. It contains ten pariflies, and had formerly 
as many churches, though now only feven remain. The foil 
in general is very fertile, and through the good management 
of its occupiers, produces fuch crops of grain, in favourable 
ieafons, as are fcarcely to be equalled. To the left of the 
road, ten miles from Canterbury, is the genteel village of 
St. Nicholas. The church'is a fair handfome building, but 
contains no monuments prior to the year i 500. About the 
Qz fame 
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^e diftuice to the right, u the fmall tcnxrn of Monk^ 
ton, or Monktown, fo ddled from being the property of the 
monks, who ufntlly reiided here. In the chunJi, which ap- 
pears to have been larger than at prefisit, are collegiate ft^s, 
and the heads of feveral priors in the rexa^ains of painted gh& 
in the windows. About thirteen miles from Canterbury, on 
therght, isCleve, the new^bnik feat of Jofxas Fuller Far* 
Ter, efq; which commands a fine view of the ocean, and of 
the adjacent country. ' A quartet of a mile to the right of 
.Clere* is Mount*Pleafant, a public-houfei built on an emi* 
nence, and much admired £ot its beautiful and extenflye pro- 
i(pe^. Half a mile from heiuce, near the marfbes, is ihe 
ancient, but fiDall town o£.Minfter. Domneva, daughter of 
^rcombert, king of l^ent, b^il^ and foun4ed an abbey at 
this place, about the year 670, and furniflied it ^tk veiled 
virgins, to the number of feyenty ; herfelf becoming the firi^ 
abbefs. Mildred, her daughter, fucceeded her^ uad fo far 
excelled her mother in piety, that ihe was canonifed a faint, 
and the nunnery ever ^ter was called by her name. It was 
deflroyed by the Danes about the year 990. The church is 
the handfomeft, though moft ancient flrudure in the ifland; 
it confills of three iles, and has eighteen collegiate ftalls in 
the choir. On the floor, and in the church-porch^ are fc- 
veral large flat grave-ftones, which are very ancient. In the 
iaft century, a pot of Roman fllver cpins was plowed up near 
l^infter ; they were chiefly of Lucius Aurelius Verus. On 
the left is Birchington, a member of tjie town and port of 
jbover. The church is a neat building, and contains feve- 
ral ancient and modem monuments of the Queke and Crifpe 
families, who reiided at the ancient manflon in this pariih, 
called Quekes, or Quex. At this houfe king William III. 
ufed to refide, till the winds favoured his embarking for 
Holland. A room, faid to be the bedchamber of this royal 
gucft, is ftill flicwn, together with an adjacent enclofure, in 
' ' ' which 
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witicthis" gtiards enc^pcd. We next pafs by the poor k^ 
xnflins of the chapel of Wood, about fifteen miles from Can- 
terbory. It is a limb of the town an4 port of X)ov6r, and is 
fuppofed to take its name from its ancient fyivan fituation. 
Between the cliiF and this chapel is Dandelion, the feat of 
the very ancient family of Dent-de-lJion, w}iich may be 
^Aced ftom Edward i. through many generations ; fonie of 
this family lie in Margaterchorch. This honfe has been very 
firong; .and a good defence againllbows and arrows, as ap-^ 
pears from its venerable remains, which are ^ gate^-houfe; 
built with bricks and ilintis, in feparate layers ; oVer the gate 
are the arms of that ancient family. Near t)iis place, in th^ 
year 1724 , were found, in digging a way to the f^a, about 
two Ibet under the furface, twenty^feven in^uments made of 
bell-metal, of various, la^gths and breadths, fome about fel 
Ten iJKhes long and two broad, with 'a hollow at one end 
for/a w€)oden haft ; they are fuppofed to have been chlz^ek 
vfed by the Roman fisldiers. 



S T A Q E VL 

De/cription a^ Margafs.^^^Drafers.-^Hadinif^wn Bankf*-^ 

, King's Gate.-'^NGrth Forelandm'-^Jiniadftairss-^Good'win 

Sands. — St, Pef^r's. — Ram/gate. — Ebhsfieet, — StonUr*-^ 

MARGATE, or St. John's, is fituated on the north 
, fide of the ifland, within a fmall bay in the breach of 
thp cliff, where h sl gate to the fea, from whence it has its 
name ; it i^ 72 miles from London, and about 116 from Can- 
terbury . In all matters of civil jurifdidion Margate is fub- 
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jeA to the mzyor of Dover, whofe deputy refidcs here, and 
of whkh town and port it is a member. The principal ftreet 
U near a mile in length* and built on an eafy afcent, by 
which means the upper partis dean and dry, ami the lower 
end much more fo than formerly ; a confiderable ium of 
moni^ hamg been lately expended in drains for that p«r- 
poie. The harbour is pkafant, bat not greatly frequented* 
for want of a fufficient depth of water to keep veflels of bur- 
den afloat I neverthdieis, iqimenfe quantities of com, and 
^1 kinds of grain, are fhipped htrt ibr. London. The pier 
0f wood carried out tb the eaftward, in a circular form for the 
f^curity of ihipping, is bjult where nature, by a cove in the 
dif, feemed to direS, and is very ancient ; as we find it in 
'$, rOinoiis fottein the leign of QenryyilL ^d in diat of 
B&sabeth, certain rates on cms, J^c. impofed for keeping 
it in repair; notwithftaading it continued in an iAdifei?nt 
fiate till the year 1724; when an a^ of parliament was 
granted, for empowering the inhabitants to colleft fundry 
duties on all ihips trading to and from it, and warden^ were 
alfo invefted with proper authority to receive and expand the 
money. Though Margate, in fummer, is a pleafant and 
agreeable £tuation, yet what has given it fo great an edat in 
the ieau monde^ is 2ts conveniency for bathing ; the, ihore be- 
ing level and covered with fine fand, is extreipely well adap- 
ted (oac that purpofe. On the wharf are feven bathing-rooms, 
which are large and convenient. Here the company lefort 
to drink the water, and from whence, in tumr, they enter 
the machines, which are driven out into the f^a, often to the 
difbmce of two or three hundred yards, under the condud of 
careful guides. There is a door at the back of th^ machine, 
by which the bathers defcend inco the water, by meanr of a 
ladder, and an umbrella of cani^as is let down, which con- 
ceals them from puMic view. There are often near thirty of 
thefe machines employed till near the time of high water. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Benjamin Beale, a Qu^er, was the inventor of them*. 
Their ftrudure is fimpic, but quite convenient; and by 
means of the umbreUa, the pleafures of bathing may be en- 
joyed in fo private a manner, as to be con£flent with the 
flri^eil delicacy. Since Margate has been fo much frequented 
by perfons of confequence, many confiderable additions and 
improvements have been made to the town. A large fquare 
has been lately ere£led> in which are fbme very.handfbme 
hou(es, built by perfons of fortune for their own ufe, with 
feveral others intended for the reception of the nobility and 
gentry. It is paved after the fame manner as the fbeets in 
London* On one fide of it is a noble and commodious af* 
fembly-room, finiihed with great elegance and tafle, and fup- 
pofed to be one of the largefl buildings of the kind in Eng- 
land, which comn^ands a delightful view of the fea. It 
is eighty feet in length, and forty-three in breadth, of s 
fine height, and richly ornamented. Adjoining to this are 
apartments for tea and cards, which are fpacious and per- 
fcdlly convenient. Over thefe is a flight of bedchambers^i 
neatly furnifhed, for the accommodation of fuch perfons as 
2(re not provided with other lodgings at their iirft coming. 
The ground Hoor cohfifts of a billiard-room, and a large 
apartment for the ufe of public entertainments, which belongs 
to, and communicates with the Hotel, and of a large piaz** 
za, which extends the whole length of the building. The 
number of fubfcribers to theie rooms often amount to near 
one thoufand in a feafbn. The public amuiements are regu« 
larly conduced by Mr. Walker, matter of the ceremonies. Be* 
fides the tavern in the fquare, there is the New Inn, kept by 
Mitchener, by the water-iide ; it is much frequented both as 
% good inn and tavern, and has a billiard- table and cofiee- 
room. Mitchener has alfo ereded two new warm iait- water 
baths, on a moft excellent conllruftion, which are very eie» 
gant, and built at a great expence; they are cleared in a few 

'minutes. 
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minutes, and may be broqght to any degree of ttfmpcratwe 
required, with the atmoft eafe. And with truth it may be 
faid, that their ufe has been attended with fingularly good 
effcfts. There are ftveral good lodging-houfcs befidcs thofe 
in the iquare, and tHeir rooms, though in general fmall, are 
neat ; it may be faid commodious, when it is confidercd, 
that many of them are now applied to a ufe for which they 
were not originally intended. However, many have been 
built of late years exprefsly with an intention of their being 
hired for lodgings, and the old ones are daily receiiring all 
the improvements they are Capable of. Boarding-hodcs are 
likewife kept in a decent, reputable manner, for the conve- 
nience of fmall families, or iingle perfons. Several phyfi- 
cians refide at Margate during the feafon. As to the efficacy 
of fea-bathing, we can only fay, that in all cafes where bath- 
ing can be of fervice, this muft be, at Icaft, equal to any 
other, and in all cutananeous diforders. Or where the com- 
plaints are external, greatly fuperior. After bathing it is 
cuftomary to walk. The places mofl frequented for this pur- 
pofe are, the, fquare, the fort, and the rope-walk ; though 
when the tide is ebbed, the company go often on the fands, to 
colleft fticlls, pebbles, fea-weeds, &c. many of which are to 
^ be met with in and about Margate. The fands extend for 
fome miles along the ihore, quite fmcoth and dry at low 
water, and may be paffed, with fafety, fix hours in the day. 
The ocean on one hand, and the caverns and grottoes worn 
in the high chalky cliff, on the other, form a fcene together 
moft pleafingly romantic. In fine weather, parties frecjuently 
go off to fea for the diverfion of fifhing, or to vifit the fhips 
which lie at anchor in the roads. When the weather is 
windy or wet, here are two circulating libraries*, well flocked 
with books, for the amufement of company within doors. 
The prcfent play-houfe is but an indifferent one, though it 

* Hairs near the Pier, and Silvers at the New Kooms. 
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has lately received fome improvements. A company of cb^ 
medians perforni three nights in the week. The poft comes 
in from and returns to London every day, during the feafoni 
by an order from the general poft-office, without any additi* 
onal cxpence to the company. Two machines run every day 
to Canterbury, to mCet the coaches which come in there 
from London, and return with paflengers to Margate the 
fame evening. Proviiions in general are good, and mode- 
rately cheap. Large quantities of fi(h are taken, the fined 
of which bear a good price, the reft are fold reafonably; 
Wines, brandy, &c. are cheap and good ; complaints hav- 
ing been formerly made with rtfpcQ. to the firft of thefe ar- 
ticlesf no expence has been fpared to prevent them in future. 
Margate is now as well fupplied with ihops as moft other 
public places^ and there are many very reputable tradefmen, 
in all branches of buiinefs. The various articles of trade are 
mofUy fumifhed by a ready and quick communication with 
London, by the hoys. Were it not for the afliftance of thefe 
veffels, it would be almoft impoflible for Margate and the 
country round to fumiili entertainment for the vaft numbers 
of people who refort thither. They are floops of 8b or loo 
tons burden. There are five of them, which fail in alternate 
weeks. Their ftation in the Thames is at Wool-quay, near 
the Cuftom-houfe. They ufually fail from London on Wed- 
nefday or Thurfday, and from Margate on Friday or Satur- 
day. PaiTengers (of whom there are fometimes 60 or 70) 
pay only 2s. 6d. for themfelves/ and the freight of baggage, 
uulefs very bulky, does not much exceed fixpence per hun- 
dred weight. A yacht alfo has been fitted up in a neat and 
commodious manner, for the conveyance of paflfengers. The 
general price of the ps^age is**is. 6d. for each per (on, or 
the beft cabin may be hired on reafonable terms ; and is ca- 
pable of bringing down a very large family or party of com- 
pany, with all their fervants and baggage. The paffage is 
R ' often 
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often made in eight or ten hours, ai^d at other times in two 
or three days, as the wind and tide happen to fuit. The 
beft wind down is W. N. W. and the bcft up E. S. E. The 
hoy, like the grave, confounds all diftindion j high and low, 
rich and poor, fick and found, are indifcriminately blended 
together ; it can therefore be no wonder, if the humours of 
fuch a motly crew, of all ages, tempers, and difpofi- 
tions, fliould now and then (b-ike out fuch diverting fcenes 
as muft neceflarily baifle the poffibility of defcription.— 
Upon the whole, the paiTage is cheap, and, with a fair wind 
and good weather, extremely pleafant and agreeable ; bui it 
is not to be recommended to ladies of great deHcaqy. To 
take away every apprehenfion of danger, it may be fufficient 
to fay, that it is now more than 140 years iince a hoy from 
this place was loft. The matters are decent, careful men, 
and allow of no impropriety of behaviour, which they can 
prevent : the bufmefs they tranfadl is incredible. The church 
at Margate is dedicated to St. John the Baptift, which was 
the ancient name of the parilh. It was formerly a chapel to 
Minder, and is fuppofed to have been built about the y«ar 
1050, and made parochial fince* 1 290 : in it are (everal an- 
cient monuments. At Drapers, in the neighbourhood, is 
an hofpital, founded by Michael Yoakley, of the parilh of 
St. John. It was built in 1709, and confifts often dweljing- 
houfes ; one of which is appropriated for an overleer, and 
the others for poor men and women of the adjoining parilhes. 
They are allowed coals, and enjoy a weekly ftipend. This 
iiilUtution being entirely calculated for the relief of indigence, 
not for the encouragement of idlenefs, the founder, in his 
will, has fpeciiied the qualifications of fuch as are to be ad- 
mitted ; tliey muft be induftrious, and of a riieek, humble, 
aQd quiet fpirit. The paupers arc chiefly Quakers. ' 

To the left from Margate, between Northidown and King's 
Gsiitt are Hackendown Banks j two ttimuli or banx)ws of 

earth, 
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earth, which mark the fpot whereon a bloody battle was 
fought between the Danes and Saxons, in 853, The con- 
current teftimony of hiftory, long tradition, the etymology 
of the word, (field of battle-axes,) and more particularly, 
the urns and bones found buried in them, leave little 
room to queflion the truth of this adiion. One of thefe 
banks was opened on the ajd of May 1743^ by Mr. Thomas 
Read, owner of the lands, in the presence of many hundred 
people; A little below the furface were found feveral graves, 
cut out of the folid chalk, and covered with flat ftones ; they 
were not more than three feet in length, into which the 
bodies had been thrull:, bent almofl double. Several urns, 
made of coarfe earthen ware, capable of containing about 
two or three quarts each, had been buried with them, which 
crumbled into dnUt on being expofed to the air. Afh^ and 
charcoal were found in them. Many of the bones were large, 
but not gigantic, and for the moft part perfedly found. In 
June, 1765, the fmaller tumulus was opened, by order of 
the late Henry lord Holland, who had then purchafed the 
lands. The appearances were much like the former, with 
this exception only, that no urns were found. The beft hif- 
torians of thofe times inform us, that the battle was fought 
(o near the fea, that great numbers were pufhed over the cliiF 
during the adiion ; and it feems probable, that moil of the 
flain were thrown over afterwards, as no other remains of 
bodies have ever been found near the place. To perpetuate 
the memory of this ad^ion, lord Holland has eredled a monu^ 
ment, with a proper infcription, on the larger of thefe banks, 
in a ilile of antiquity. At a fmall diflance from hence, is a 
breach in the cliiF, formerly called Bartholomew's Gate, 
from a tradition, that it was finiihed on the feftival of that 
(sunt, but now King's Gate ; which name, as appears by an 
infcription over the portal, it received by order of king 
Charles 11. who landed here, with the duke of York, in his 

R 2 p^ifTage 
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paflkge from Dover to London, on the 30th of June, 1683, 
At this place, fituated on a (mall but pleafant bay, ilands 
the delightful feat of the late lord Holland, now pf the ho- 
nourable Mr. Charles Fox, built on a very different plan 
from any odier houfe in the |cingdom ; the whole being in- 
tended (by its archited, fir Thomas Wynn •,) to rcfemble an 
Italian villa ; but more particularly that of Tully's Fonnian 
villa on the coafl of the bay of Baiae, near the city of Puzzolo, 
<me of the moft celebrated in the Roman ftate, upon the eve 
of the Auguftan age, when all the polite arts were at the 
zenith of their glory. The faloon of Neptune, ai^d fome other 
of the apartments are very fine. On the front of the houie^ 
towards the fea, is a noble portico of the Doric order. The 
wings are faced with flint, of curious workmanihip. Over 
each of the gateways that lead to them is a large antique bafib 
relievo, of white marble j one of which is fuppofed to bean 
ovation of Marcus Aurelius, and the other, though with no 
great certainty, to relate to the ftory of Ceres att4 Profer-? 
pine. The back front confifb of feveral buildings, which 
exsL&iy anfwer to each other on the [oppqfit^ fides of the 
garden. The whole is conne^ed with forprifing convenience. 
Here are likewife a great number of antique marble columns, 
ilatues, buftos, vafes, &c. purchafed in Italy at a very con- 
fiderable expcnce. The curiops ornaments of the ceiling in 
the great faloon were painted by Mr. Hakewell, junior, in 
Broad-ftreet, Soho-fquare. The beautiful columns of Sca- 
gliola, in imitation of porphiry, were executed by Meflh, 
Bartoli and Richter, of Great Ncwport-ftreet, London, who 
have fince raifed thofe of the New Pantheon. The gardens 
are fniall but neat. At the upper end of the long walk, 
leading to the convent, is a beautiful column of black Kil- 
kenny marble, raifed to the memory of the late countefa of 
Kildare, and called Countefs Pillar, with this infcription, 

f Lately created Lord Npwbcrough in Ireland. 

This 
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this Pillar : 

Is erefted to the ftonour of 

Margaret of Kildarc 

Cpuntefs of Hilfborough 

And alas ! iii memory tbo 

of that i^olt amiable Woiffaa 

Who died at Naples 1757. 

Nor is thefe greater Angularity in the houie, than in the 

feveral buildings eredled on the adjacent grounds ; which are 

for the moft part intended to reprefent ruinated edifices of 

antiquity. The deilgn never fails to excite the wonder and 

frequently the ceniufe of the fjpeftators, TKough we may 

venture perhaps tp affert the latter not fo,.well founded as is 

generally imagined. To decide the point of fuperior tafte 

between thefe and the ftruflurcs which generally adorn the 

gardens of our nobility, may be no eafy matter 4 and lord 

Holland's were certainly lefs expenfive, and more' ufeful than 

moft others. The materials are only flint and chalk, both 

of them on the fpot, and to be had at no other expence than 

that of carriage : and the moil confiderable buildings, as the 

Convent, Caftle, and Bead-houfe, contributed at once to the 

advantage and entertainment of their' proprirtor. If you ire 

going from the parifh church to Kinglgatc, you meet firfC 

with the Convent, defigncd to reprefent the remains of one 

of thofe ancient monafteries foriherly fo numerous in ^thi* 

kingdom. It coniifts of a noble gateway aftd porter's lodge, 

divided into two fmall and One very handfonle apartment. 

The adjoining cloifter contains five cells inhabited by feveral 

poor and iiiduftrious families. Ah ancient monument appears 

amidft the ruins of the chapel, on which reff two ftone figures, 

whom you may imagine to have been two of the old reguli'ot 

the kingdom of Kent. The Monument of Hackendown, or 

Field of Battle-a3ces is a building in the ftile of very remote 

imtiquity, intended to comxaemOrate a battTe fought on this fpot 

between 
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between the Danes tnd Anglo Saxons in tbe year 9 j5« as 
has been noticed before. On a ublet is t^e Mowing in- 
Icription: 

D.M. 

Danorum et Saxonom hie occiforunim 

Dum de Solo Britannico 

(Milites nihil a fe alieniun putant) 

Britannis perfide et crudeliter olim expulfis 

Inter fe demicaverunt ; 

Hen. de Holland 

Pofuit. 

Qui duces, qualis hujus praelii exitus 

Nulla notat hiiloria 
Annum circiter dccc" evenit pugna 
£t pugnam hane evenifle fidem fadunt 
OfTa quamplurima 
Quae Alb hoc et altero tumulo huic vicino 
funt fepulta. 
Countefs Fort contsuns a round tower, quite in ruins, with 
a circular outwork in the manner of our ancient fortifications. 
It was defigned by the archited for an ice-houfe, but never 
applied to that purpofe. The CafUe is exa^ly in the fame 
ftyle of building with the cafUes raifed by Edward I. in 
Wales, to fecure the conqueil of thofe wild and barren moun- 
tains. It ferves the family for coach-houfes, flables, &c. 
The gate or pafTage to the fea has the remains of a portcullis, 
to prevent any fudden attack by privateers. The top of the 
Gothic arch ferves as a line of communication between the 
north and fouth of a faluting platform of twenty-four pieces 
of cannon. On the fide next the fea is infcribed in Saxon 
capitals, 

GOD BLESS BARTh'lXM's CATI. 

On that next the land an infcription intimates, that whereas 
this gate was formerly called Bartholomew's Gate, it ihould 

now 
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jiow take the name of King's pate, in honour of Charles II« 
Olim porta fui patroni Bartholomsei 
Nunc regis jnffu Regia Porta vocor. 
Hie excenderunt Car. II. R. 
£t Ja. dux Ebor. 30 Jun. 1683. 
The Bead-houfe has the appearance of a chapel, dedicated 
to St. Peter, the patron of fifhermen, and of the parifh church. 
It has always been an houfe of entertainment^ where you may 
be as well accommodated as in moil houies upon the coall. 
The Temple of Neptune is a mixture of the ancient Roman 
and original Gothic architoflure. The following infcriptions 
are on the pedeftal which fupports the fbtue of the deity ta 
whom it is dedicated. 

I. 
Infttla rotunda Tanatos quam circuit unda 
Fertilis et miinda nulli ell in orbe fecunda. 

2. 

Divo Neptuno 

Infulse Tanatos 

Defenfpri 

^dium Witiieldeniium 

' Prarcipue tutori 

Portse Regis et terrarum 

Circumjacentium 

Patrono 

Hanc Statuam 

Prope aedes praedidlas compertam 

D. D. D. A*'. 1768. 

H. de HoUand 
Jam fenior fraduique. 

3- 
Thy Fiiheries yield food, thy Commerce Wealth ; 
Thy Baths give Vigor> and thy Waters Health. 

4. Whit- 
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4- 
Whitfield was fafe, while Neptune kept his door, 
Neptune retir'd and Whitfield is no mere. 
Arx Ruohim. The Ifle of Thanet, in the old Britifh lan- 
guage, was called Innis I^uohim, or Richborou^h Ifle, from 
its fituation near the^port of Richborough, hence this tower 
had its name*. The outwork of flint, which furrounds the 
^ite tower, refcmbles the ca(Ues erected by Henry VIII. for 
the protedion of the Kentifli coaft. Infcription on a tablet : 
Arx Ruochim 
Secundum Rev* & admodum oxnatura 
et eruditum virum CorneUuip Willes 
Tempore Principis Vortigern 
Annum circiter ccccxlviii 
^diflcata. 
Harley Tower, built in the ftyle of Roman archietedture in 
honourof Thomas Harley, lord mayor of London, 1768. 

On the cordon : 
Magiftratus indicat virum. 
On the tablet : 
This Tower is dedicated to the Honour, of Thomas Harley, 
Lord Mayor of London in the Year of our Lord 1 768. 
Juftum & tenacem propofiti yirum 
Non civium ardor praya jubentium 
Mente quatit folida. 
Whitfield Tower, in tlie full perfeSion of Gothic architec- 
ture, is very dcgant ; the beauty of itslhaft was equalled by 
the ornaments which graced its f»ipm^t, but were blown down 

• Sjm. Dunelm. Hift. col. lao. Othess, as Mr. Lewis, Hifl. of Th». 

ret, p. a, and Dr. C^pVcU, Polm<»l Survey, vol. i. p. 396, fttppofe 

Innis Ruohim to be the iOe in which Richbcrough formeily ftood, and 

not Thanet, in which it never ftoodat all. Innis Ruohim, the Roman 

Ifle, InniJ Romanorum. Of'dii* wc Aalffp^ik (nore fully wi^enWc treat 

of the Cioqiue Ports. " ' , 

, by 
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by the wind the Rrfk winter after it was £nifhedk 0x1 the 
.tablet are the foHowixig lines : 

This Tower built 

On the higheft Spot of this Ifland 

Is dedicated . 

To the Memory of Robert Whitfield, Efq, 

The Ornament and 

(Under Thomas Wynn, Efq.) 

The Adorner of Kingfgate. 

ji Catalogue of the Statues ^ Bufts^ Columns^ 13 c* at King/gate^ 
In the Portico. 

Two columns of marble of Brefcia di Saravezza, with VT^t^^ 
purple and white variegated. 

One of antique Parian marble veined. 

One of Pavonazetta marble, grey and white. 

Two of deep brown alabafter of Picorelli. 

• In the receJJTes of the Partico* 

Two very ancient Saracophagi. ' 

In the Saloon of Neptune^ niches next the toindow, 

A ftatue of Sappho, of ftatuary marble; a moft elegant 
figure. 

A flave bearing a large water vefTel, much admired for di« 
iirmnefs of attitude in fupporting tWe weight on his ihoulder. 
In the loiuer niches. 

A fitting figure of Hecuba. 

Oppofite, another female figure fitting ; not kno^n. 
In the angles of the Colonade, 

A very -fine buft^f Trajan; ftatuary marble. 

A very fcarce aad valuable one of Caligula in his youth ; 
ditto* 

M. T. Cicero, with a plinth of Gialla Sienna nuurblc* 

Two unknown. 

A fine head of Seneca expiring. 

Another of i£fcalapius. 
- S On 
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Off the Cbimn$y-piece» , 

A fine Etrufcan vafe, fome beautiful iandque Pateras, &c. 
fmall baflb relievos of Homer and Plato in ^tico roifo. 
0/> a Table. 
An admirable bull of Democritus, prcfented to lord Hol- 
land by fir Charles Bunbury, with the following lines : 
My dear lord, as a proof of my love and regard. 
Accept of the bufto which comes with this card ; 
And may the old Grecian's ridiculous phiz 
Inipir^ you with notions as chearful as his ; 
Perfuade-you with patience your griefs to endure. 
And laugh at thofe evils no weeping can cure. 
Oppofite, a bull of fir T. Wynn, now lord Newborough^ 
in white marble. 

In the Vefiihule of the Saloon, 
Centre nich, 'a very large Grecian urn, finely omame;i ted ; 
l}^t flory in bafib relievo is the fuove taurilia, or facrifice of 
the fwine, flieep, and bull. 
A Satyr, and a. Cleopatra. 

In the recefs of the Veftibule of the houfe ofpofite the ftair^cafe. 
An antique fmall pillar, capital, and bafe, with a baft of 

^fculapius in white marble. 

In the Dra*wing Room, or French Room* 
Two large beautiful tables of roflb granito. 
Two fine vafes of white alabafter. 

In the circular Room, . 

Pour large (latues on large and curious urns, which fervc 
as pedeilals. i. Flora. 2. Hygeia* 3. Diaiu yenatrix. 
^. Venus. ' 

A beautiful Corinthian capital in white marble* dug out 
of the ruins of oM Rome. 

A Sacrifice. 

A marine pillar of white marble. 

A Roman Eagle of black Namur marble. 
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In the Paffage Room. ^ 

A fmall head of Plato iir^iallo antico* 

A fmall column of Giallo antico. 

Two ditto of Pictra fanta. 
• A baffo relievo of ftatuary marble, fuppofed to be a fepuU 
chral piece of Marcus Aurelius and the younger Fauftina. 

The head of 3^ hoy in ftatuary marble. 

Calls in terra colta: — Of Antonius ; the dying Gladiator; 
the Wreftiers ; Perfeus and Andromeda; Venus attended by 
Cupid on a dolphin ; the reverfe of the fame figure ; a Cen- 
taur with a Cupid on his back. 

Two white marble pedeilals for vafes. 

Two Satyr's heads. 

A pair of green Oriental granite vj^fes, fluted, exceedingly 
large and beautiful, with plith of Giallo antico, modern. 

A pair of ditto of alabafter of- Volterra, near Florence, 
fluted and very fine ; modern. 

A pair ditto of grey marble with white veins, antique and 
perfedl. ' 

In the Lihrary. 

Two lava tables, finely polifhed. 

On the Chimney-piece. 

A fmall Hymen in white marble. 

A Medufa of the fame fize. ' 

Cafts in bronze of three capital flatues ; Hercules killing 
the Centaur, the lions killing the ox, the lion killing the 
horfe. 

Some trifles dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum. 

In Charles Ton.ver, 
A granite pillar. 

An antique urn with an infcription. 
Two termini, one iEfculapius,^the other a Faun; the 
heads of rofTo antico, and the pedeHals of lava. 
A fine Sarcophagus. 

S 2 Many 
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Many cinerrary urn.s of different ii%es» and fome of them 

of exquifite workmaufliip. 

Fra^ent of an altar dedicated to Dia)ui. - 

Ditto of a pillar. 

- Ditto of a pi^ce of lavaj part of the paving of the ftre«ts 
of Pompeia. 

Ditto of a fquare ilone with an infcriptioil. 
In the Repofitory. 

Two fmall columns of black Egyptian marble. 

Two large columns cf grey Berdilio marble. 

Two large columns of verd antique, and othef fragmients 
of the fame marble ; very valuable. 

Two fmall fluted columns of antique white marble. 

An ancient do6r-w3y of roftb antico. 

A profile of Auguftas in white marble. 

The Deae Matres, three female figures withotit heads, the 
drapery very fine. ' 

A cinerary urn. 

Fragment of an antique cornice of white marble. 

Ditto of a Bacchus. . 

Ditto not known. 

The head of an ox ill white marble. ♦ 

Without doors, over the Gate*ways, 

Two beautiful baflb relievos of white datuary marble; the 
one fuppofed to reprefent aii' ovation of Marcus Aurelius, 
the other to relate to the llory of Ceres and Prcfferpine. 

A broken pillar, with the bafe of Saravezza marble. 

Some (tones from the Giants CaufWay in the cduhty of 
Antrim irfTIreland. 

About fifty tons of the pietra di Vefuvio, or lava from 
Naples, of a bluiih grey colour, and exqtiifitely hard. 
Tr inflation of the Infer iption at Raekendimtt. 

Henry lord Hofland ereflcd this monument to the memory 
of the Danes and Saxons who were killed here, while they ' 

were 
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werefifhtiiig witH ewch odicr for Fritain (8oldi«-» ihjBsk tlicf 
have a right to do what they p^fe) the natives having be- 
fore been perfidroofly and cruelly driven out. No htftoiy 
informs OS who were the^commanders in this adtion, or what 
was the event of it. It happened about the year 850, and 
that h h»p|)ened on- this fpot, is credibly from the many 
bones, which are buried in this and the adjacent tunluhifi. 

On the Oau. 
I, once by jpatron Bartlmew was claimed. 
Now, by a*king's command, am Kingfgattf namM^ 
Here landed king Charles the zd. 
And James duke of York, 30 June 1685. 

On the Temple of Neftune. 
Thanet, round ifle, by water compafs'd reckon'd. 
Fertile and clean, to none on earth the fecond. 
' To the god Neptune, protestor of the Ifle of Thanet ; par- 
ticularly the defender of the houfe of Whitfield, patron of 
Kingfgate and its environs, this ftatue, which was found 
near the aforefaid houfe, was dedicated in the year 1 768, by 
Henry lord Holland, then old and infirm. 
On tiarley To^wer, 
The man in confcious virtue bold, 
\ Who dares his fecret purpofe hold 

Unfliaken hears the croud's tumultuous noife. 
On Arx' Rhuobim, 
Arx RiioKim, according to the opinion of the Rev. and 
vexy accomplifhed and learned Cornelius Willes, built in the 
time of prince Vortigem, about the year 448. 

Still keeping along the coaft, at the diflancc of about hktf 
a mile is tfee North Foreland, the extreme point eaii: cf Eng- 
land. This cipe proje^ls fat into the fea, in form of a baf- 
tion ; on which is a lightThottfe, a flrong ©aagon of flint, 
ei^efted in J6S3. A ferge fire of coals is kept Uazbg all 

night 
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night on the top of it, to be a guide for (hips failing near 
the coaft. ' Eveiy Britifh fhip going round the foreland, pays 
two-pence, and every foreign one four-pence, on each ton, 
for the fupport Of this light. It is under the direction of the 
elder brethren of the Triiiity-houfe. The old building of 
lath and plaifler having been burnt down, a kind of beacon 
was uied till the prefent bi^lding was raifed. It is inhabited 
by two men, who watch by turns. At Stone, a fma^ di- 
ilance fipm hence, a pleafant country feat was built in 1 770, 
by iir Charles Raymond, bart. as a place of fummbr re/i- 
den'ce. Near this place one of thole beacons formerly ftood, 
which were fired to give an alarm to the country in cafe of 
invaiion. The beacon was a tall piece of timber, at who(e 
top, through a pulley, was an iron chain, to draw up a bar- 
rel of lighted pitch on that occaiion. A few years fince fome 
of this timber was dug up on the top of the Beacon-hill, 
about 55 rods nearer to Stone than the prefent light-houfe. 
In 1501, frequent mention is made of lands lying near or 
about the beacon, juxta U beken^ apud U beken^ 'viam ducent. 
ad le heken. 

Hence we delcend to Broadftaire, or more properly Brad- 
ftow, a coniiderable hamlet in the pariih of St. Peter, which 
has increafed greatly within the laft century, at the expence 
of other parts of it. In the year 1656, only eighteen, in 
1759, fixty houfes were afTefled to the poor's rate. This has 
been probably occaiioned by the number of veflels fitted out 
for the North Sea, and Iceland cod-fi(hery. In the laft men- 
tioned year it (ent thirteen floops to Iceland on that account; 
and in a fuccefsful year it is a very profitable trade. The 
cod bringmg, on an average, at home markets about 2I. 10 s. 
an hundred, by tale ; a confiderable trade is carried on of the 
oil made of their livers. This trade has of late years much 
declined. The pier, being old and ruinous, was totally de- 
ftroyed by a violent ftorm, Jan. 2, 1767; but the harbour 

having 
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iiaving been found to be of great ufe» it was ivbuilt by vOi* 
luntary fubfcription in 1772. The droits or duties are con<» 
£rmed by ancient ufage, and many decrees of the Lords 
Wardens oFthe Cinque Ports. Here are ftill the remains of 
an old gateway, built of flint, and fcrtiiied with a portcullis^ 
to prevent the inroads of privateers ; as alfo of a popiih chapel^ 
faid to be once held in great veneration. On the 2d of Feb, 
1762, a large male whale of the fpermaceti kind was driven 
on ihore here ; whofe dimen£ons9 taken upon the fpot, were 
as follow : 

Feet. Jucies. 
Length - - - - - -610 

Circumference - - - - - 4^ o 

Perpendicular height, as it lay on its fide, - 1 2 o 
Dillance of the fins, meafured acrofs the belly, 8 6 
From the nofe to the eye - - - 13 

From the nofe to the fin - - - 1 6 f 

From the nofe to the fpout ---10 
Length of the fin - - - -46 

Breadth of the fin - - - - 30 

From the tail to the navel - • - - 15 o 
Length of the penis « - - . 6 o 
Lower jaw - - - - --80 

The throat was fo narrow as fcarcely to admit of a man's 
arm. The lower jaw contained in two rows 46 teeth, from 
eighteen ounces downwards to toot more than two or three* 
There were boles in the upper jaw correfpondent to the teeth 
in the lower, but no large teeth. In ^)0th jaws were fome 
fmall teeth, about the fize of the ftem of a tobacco pipe, . 
white as ivory, and the larger teeth when wrought were not 
diftinguilhable from it. The next day, Feb. the 3d, an- 
other whale of the fame kind, and nearly of the fame fize, 
was thrown alhore at the fame place. No lefs than thirteen 
male whales were driven out of their element by the ftormy 

weather 
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readier (wiiidi prevailed at this tine, or hbm feme otker 
liiddeit catUe, of which we can give no account ; vviz. two 
ftt Bfoadftairs, one at Birchiiigtoii,.two on the ooaft of Eflex, 
one 4HI a flioal below the Hope Point in the river Thames, 
one on tfac coaft of Frahoe, asid fix on the Dutdi and Fl«teiih 
coalls. 

Oppofite to this place, at the diftance of fomewhat piore 
than two leagues from the Ihore, are the Goodwin Sand^, 
which extend in length, from nordi to fourfi, about tefe 
mile^, and in breadth almoft two, and are viiibk at 
low Water. Though thefe fands form a bank, which, in 
conjundlon with the North and South Forelands,, renders 
the Downs a tolerably fafe harbour, yet in general they 
are very ,deftru&ve to navigation ; fhips ftrildng on them 
feldom efcape, being ufually quite fwallowed up in a few 
tide^, and fometimes in a very few hours. In the great 
ftorm, Nov. 27, 1703, the Stirling -Caftle, Reftauration, 
Northumberland, and Mary, on board which was vice-ad- 
miral Beaumont, were loft upon thefe fands, when upwards 
of 1 100 feamen perilhed. As^fhipwrecks frequently happen, 
they become a good revenue to the fifliermen and peafants 
who livelong the coaft, and who ieldom fail to improve 
them to the utmoft advantage. This, however, muft be 
owned in juftice to them, that whenever there is a bare pof- 
fibility of preferving a fhipwrecked crew, they aft in contempt 
of danger, and do really often favethe Ifves of others, at the 
moft imminent hazard of their own. We cannot ^eak with 
any certainty concerning the origin of thele dangerous ihoals ; 
it has been conjectured, by thofe writers who ought to have 
known better, that they were inhabited iflands within thefe 
1200 years, and part of earl Goodwin's ellate, but were 
fwallowed up by an earthquake, or overflowed by an inun- 
dation: but if either of thefe cataftrophes had -happened, in 
the period aboviementioned, they would certainly ha\'e been 

defcribed 
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d^firiibedin lefi aiAbigttous terms. >feithei'i^ there any ihen« 
tipn of fudi an ifland in Doomfday-book, where thofe of 
Thaaet, Sheppy, Graihe, &c. are jhmutely dcfcribed; or 
in the annalft of St. Auguftine and Chrift-Church» Can- 
terbtity^ whichy without doubt;« would have enjoyed fdme 
part of them, if they had been more than imaginary, and as 
£&rpl6 as reprefented ; nor is mention niade of it in any an* 
cient terrier or repertory, whieh dcferves the leaft degree of 
credit. The truths in all probability, is, that in tjie begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry L about the year i lOo, a terri- 
ble inundation happened, which drowned ^ large track of 
land in Flanders and the LoW Countries, l^he waters being 
thus drawn oiF, and diverted into another channel the per- 
pendicular depth in the adjoiniiifg fea muft of couxie be lei^ 
fened, fo that thefe fands, which might be fafely pafled over 
before, by fhips of fuch burden as were then in ufe, were 
afterwards little more than covered, even at high water« 
What feems to confirm this opinion is^ that from the fame 
caufe the river Wantfum, which was a navigable river, fur- 
rounding the ifland, is become, as before obferved, only an 
inlignificant ihream, and the harbour of Sandwich, formerly 
of great note, has bepn fo choaiked up with fand, as to be 
of much lefs ufe at prefent than it was heretofore. It is ge- 
nerally fuppofed, tliat the Goodwin Sands are more foft and 
porous than thofe along the neighbouring coaft, ,in Confe- 
quence of which fo many ihips are almoft inAantaneoufly lofl; 
but this is a mif^ake, for they are as hard and teiiacious at 
any other,' Veflels, indeed, are foon fwallowed up at high 
water, if they hold together, by reafon of their violent agi- 
tation. An heavy bodies refting on fand, when put in mo- 
tion, will work gradually downwaros, and their defcent will 
be in proportion to their degree of motion. 

One mile to the right of Bradftow is the pleafant village of 

St. Peter, which has a neat and beautiful cliarcb; the tower 
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of which h a well known fea«4nark» and die profpeft iront 
the top is as delightful and extenfive, both by fea and hmd, 
as the imagination can form. Tjte afcent to it is faie and 
eafy, by ftone ftcps. In matters of jurifdi£lion, St* Peter's 
is fubjed to the town and port of Dover, to which it Vas 
annexed by letters patent of Henry VJIL This vifiaga has 
thirty-five hamlets or knots of houies ia it, all which bear 
different names. T here ffi^e two fairs each yearin thispuiih, 
one on June the loth (St. Peter,) and the other on April 5 
(Old Lady Day). Thefe may originally have been wakes» 
one on account of St. Peter to whom the church, and the 
other on account of the B. Virgin to whom the north chan- 
cel, was dedicated. Going on, with a full view of the diSs 
of Calais to the left, we paG through the vilkof Dumptoa to 
Hamfgate, which is iituated in a cove of the chalky cliff. 
It was anciently an obfcure village, built for the conVenioncy 
of the filhery ; but of late years has been much improved 
and enlarged, owing to a fuccefsful trade, whichlts inhabi- 
tants have carried on, iince the year 1688, to Ruffia and the 
E'afl Country. The town is built in the form of a crofs, 
and has in- it many elegant and commodious houfes^ in fome 
of which Several very genteel families conftantly refide. It 
has alfo fome good inns, and fpacious ihops. Since feai- 
bathing has become fo faihionable an amufement, the plea- 
fant and healthy fituation of Ramfgate has induced many of 
the nobility and gentry to refort thither in the feafon ; in 
confequence of which, an elegant affembly-room, cofiee- 
room, bilHajd-room, and a complete fet of lodging-rooms, 
havt been lately ere£led near the Pier ; from which is a moll 
delightful pfofpeft of the Downs, the French coaft, the 
South Foreland cliiFs, Deal, Sandwich, and Eaft Kent, and 
fopie of the higheft towers of Dover caftle may be difcovcred 
with a good glafs. Here are alfo machines, with proper 
guides, and every accommodation for bathing. The bath- 
ing. 
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uig place is under the cliffs on the call iide of die harbour; 
the bottom is of chalk, covered with fand, and is continually 
improring from the hud daily thrown out of the harbour into 
the iea» which being driven upon the ihore by the tide, makes 
an excellent bottom for bathing A hoy hih from hence 
^r LondcMti and returns every fortnight. The pofl comes ia 
from London and returns dally. A machine and ieveral 
carriers fee out every day for Canterbury, during the feafon, 
and return the fame evening. Henry YIII. by letters patent, 
united this town to Sandwich, within whoie jurifdidtion it 
fBll continues, and its inhabitants pay a portion of the land^ 
tax hvitd on the town to wh^ch it is fubje6l, the mayor of 
which appoints a deputy, who reiides here. The parifh 
church is at bt. Laurence, about half a mile from Ramfgate ; 
It fUnds upon a hill, is a handfome and fpacious building, 
with a lofty fquare tower. Formerly it .was a chapel to Min- 
fier, but in 1^75, the archbi&op of Canterbury con fecrated 
the church-yard, and made the church parochial. The new 
harbour, which cannot fail to 3ttrd£t the notice of all Gran- 
gers, being the^iineft aad moft capacious in England, or per- 
haps in Europe, was begim in the year 1750; but on account 
of many interruptions, is not yet quite finiihed. It confifts 
of tivo piers.) the ettHtrn one is built entirely of white Fnt^ 
bee fione, and extends itfelf into the ocean near 800 feet, 
before it forms an angle. Its Jypeadth at top is 26 feet, iil- 
cluding a ftrong parapet wall, which runs along the outiide 
of it. The weftem pier is conftruded of wood, as far as 
low water mark, but the remainder of ftone, like the other. 
The angles, of which there are five in each pier, are of 160 
feet each, with octagons at the ends of 60 feet, leaving an 
entrance of aoo feet into the harbour. The depth admits ofa 
gradual increafe, from' 18 to 36 feet. This harbour is intended 
as a place of refuge for ihips in hard gales of wind from ff uth- 
eaft to eaft^northreaft, when they are expofed to the 1 noft 
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4anger in the Downs. Ftom the length of time this work 
has been in hand* the harbour is much 9hoakcd with fand and 
mud, but as the heads are now finilhed, lefs of it will be thrown 
in ; fo that there are hopes of its being cleared, which, whe^ 
onceefeded, maybe keptfo. Mghtnot the convi£ts be em- 
ployed in this netieflaiy work with great utility to the public, 
agreeable to a late aft pf parliament ? The fum of 300,000 L 
faid to have been already eXpei^ded in this undertaking,, 
would be tripling, when con^pared with the benefits whick 
navigation might receive by this harbour being cleanfed and 
made capable of admitting fhips of burden. That fome 
powerful exertions are abfblutely necefTary is evident; &r as 
there is no back wa^cr, and the force of the ebb being in- 
fufficient to fcour the channel, and prevent the accumulation 
of fand and mud, in a few years ^ bar will probably be 
•formed, fo as to render the whole ufelefs. 

From Ramfgate we pafs through St. Laurence, «bont two 
miles, to Cliff-end ; from whence, turning fouthward, and 
proceeding towards Sandwich, ibon arrive at Wippedsfleet^ 
now Ebbsfleet, a celebrated place-of antiquity. It is a fmall 
creek or bay, about three ririles from Sandwich, and little 
more than a mile from Richborough caftle. There feems 
formerly to have been a commodious haven at this place, as 
we find it famous for the landing of the Saxons under Hen- 
gift, and the mifliouaries who attended Auguftine. Advan- 
cing fhU towards Sandwich, we pafs two or three houfes; 
which are die only remains of the ancient town of Ston^; 
This place, according to archbifliop Ufher, and fome'other 
hiftorians, was the Lapis Tituli of the Romans ; and Craditicm 
, fays, that Vortimer, king of the Britons, having vanquiihed 
the Saxons in many battles, and driven them out of the inland, 
ordered his corpfe to be interred here, thinking that his mo- 
nument would terrify the enemy from landing any more on 
this coaft; but the Britons found, ty fad experience, the 
• / - . ' difference 
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dtfiierenct betjvecn a king in« the field and in the grave. But 
Somner, Stillingfleet, Gale, and Stukeley, place it at Folk- 
ilpne, and Battely'at Stone-end, between Dupgeneis and 
Romncy, Be this as it may ; the town of Stonar was fituated 
oppofite to Sandwich, and pw>bably reached to the. ihore of 
the Wantfum on that fide. The church, flood on a fmall 
eminence about half a mile from the river, to the eaft of the 
-great road. The town feems to have been populous, in the 
time of William II. a court being h|ld there by the juftices: 
at this court it was agreed between the men of Luudenwic, 
(Sandwich) and the men of Stonar, that the abbot's privi^ 
leges fhould extend from the fhore to the middle of the water, 
.or Wantfum. This charter was confirmed by Henry I. iind 
king Stephen. Various were the difputes between the abbot 
of St, Auguiline and the men of Stonar, becaufe.' the latter 
would not fubmit to the authority of the former, do fervice 
in his court, or acknowledge that their tenements belonged 
to. the barony of St. Auguftine. In 1365, the mayor of 
Sandwich, and certain men of the town of .Stonar, were 
fued for a trefpafs, by Robert de Stoke, IheriiF of Kent. But 
theyrefufed to anfwer in his court, alledging, that as they 
enjoyed in common the privileges of the Cinque Ports, they 
would only plead in the court of Shipway : on which refufal, 
they were committed to prifon ; and it was adjudged that the 
town of Stonar belonged to the abbot. They were releafed 
on paying him a fine« Notwithftanding this defeat;, it ap?- 
pears that the Stonar men accompliftxed their defign foon 
afterwards, and were made members of the Cinque Port of 
Sandwich. Indeed feveral authors affert, that Stonar be- 
longed to this port from the time of Edward the Confeflbr ; 
but this cannot be reconciled with the foregoing legal pro- 
cefs. It feems evident, however, long before the year 1 368, 
the mayor of Sandwich exercifed certain juridical powers iu 
this town; and alfo the office of judge of the crown, com- 
monly called coroner. It was ufual with the mayor of Sand- 
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wieh^ bosk^Att \t was ek^ed, to caufe die common towm 
ham to be blown at certain places in the town of Stonar» and 
fiMBmon.the iniiaibiumts to aflemble at a time and place ap« 
pointed; at whicb aflembly the mayor chofe a fit perfon to 
w^ as his deputy in that town, who was in all cafes to per- 
form the office of mayoralty, except in giving judgment, 
which was to be done by the mayor himfelf, within the Hber- 
tiss of the town of Stonar. In the year 1385 the town,re- 
ceived a fatal blow, horn which it never recovered. It was 
£rft plwidered aad afterwards burnt by the French. Such 
•was the effed of this conflagration, that when it was vifited 
>y archbifhop Parker, in 1 569, there were neither houfes nor 
communicants. Mr. Lewis fays, that in the archbiihop's 
aiQs of viAtation for that year, there is this entry : 

** Stonard re^raa ex patronatu Henrici Crifpe militis, 
♦* Re&oria vacat per mortem nkimi redoris ibidem, 
•• Sunt indidla parochia domicila, 7 ,^ «. „ 
" Communicantes J 
This may be called an epitaph on the departed town ; to 
which may be added what Dr. Plot has left in manufcript 
about the year 1693, which is quoted by Mr. Harris. •* The 
•* ruins of the town of Stonar did remain till within the me- 
•* mory of man, and took up many acres of ground, but 
*« were lately removed to render the ground fit for tillage ; 
^* and fo much of them as could not be put to another ufe, 
** compofed that bank which remains between the two houfes, 
•• whereof that houfe next the creek borders upon the old 
** town ; the other, which is more remote, toeing of a Ifitst 
«* eredlion, but both called Stonar." At this time Stonar 
is in the jui:ifdi£tion of the county at large, and not in that 
of any of the Cinque Ports. In the laft century it was the 
eftate of the Crifpes, an ancient family at Birchington ; one 
of which conveyed it to fir George Rooke, admiral of Great 

Britain 
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the right hon. lord vifcoimt Dudley and Ward, and at his 
death gave it, among others, by will, to. his widow. She 
is- fucceeded in poffeffion by her nephew, the prefcnt lord 
vifcount Dudley and Ward. Among other improvements 
feme falt-works have been erefted here, which are curious, 
and worthy of obfervation. The fea-brinc is drawn, during 
the hotteft of the fummer months, into open, broad, ihallow 
pans, of a great extent; where, having continued till th6 
more watery particles have been exhaled by the fun, it is ' 
conveyed into large boilers, and made in the ufual method. 
The fait having thus undergone a doable proceft, , both by 
the fun, and by common fire, is found to partSfcke fo hr of 
the qualities of bay-falt, as to anlwcr all its purpofes. It is 
pcrfeftly white and clear, and fuppofed, from a variety of 
experiments, to be at leaft equal in ftrength-tb any made in 
the kingdom. Near this place a cut, or canal, is intended 
to be made, from the Stour into the Haven, for draining the 
fiiperfluous waters off the lands above, which arc cemflantly 
overflowed in the winter feafbn. An k&. of parliament was • 
obtained -for this purpofe in May 1776. 

About a mile to the right of Stonar is Richbprough, the 
Rutupium, or Urba Rutupina of the Romans. It was their 
firft and moil confiderable flation in this kingdom, being the 
chief port from whence they carried on their trade and con- 
nexions with the Continent. All this part of the coafl, op- 
pofite to Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, was called the Ru- 
tupian fhore, from tlie name of the chief fettlement. The 
Romans ufually landed their forces here ; and many of their 
coins (particularly thofe of the lower empire) have been found 
near to the placei It is faid to have remained in a refpedla- 
ble flate above a thoufand years» quite down to the Anglo- 
Sfcxons, when both the town, ^nd the caiUe, which had been 
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bliilt for its defence by Vefpafian,. were finally ruined hf the 
ravages of the Danes^ about the year loio. There are not 
the lead traces of xhis once famous city to be found ; even the 
ruins of it are no more> and th^ ground, whereon it flood, is 
become an open corn-field. But the remains of the cafUe 
are ftill to be feen^ and do exceedingly well deferve notice ; 
they arc of confiderablc extent *. The walls, whoie original 
height cannot be afcertaiued, becaufe no where perfedt, are 
in fome places near twelve feet in thicknefs, cpmpofed chiefly 
of flints and Roman bricks ; the latter are fixteen inches long, 
eleven broad, and one and a half thick, and of an incredible 
hardnefs ; they are laid at fmall intervals, and the vacuities 
between filled with round beach-itones. It had two gates» 
the one to the weft, and the other to the north. The whole 
eaftern fide of tlie caille is funk down and deiboyed by the 
fall of the cliF, the remainder is ruinous and overgrown with 
ivy, and ftands only as a melancholy monument of its for- 
mer greatnefs. Upon an eminence, near the caflle, is the car- 
cafe of the caftrenfian amphithfeatre f, made of turf^ fuppofed 
for the exercife and divcrfion of the garrifon ; the foil is of 
gravel and fand, and has been long ploughed over. Such is the 
prefent appearance of Richborough ; but as the curious will not 
probably be fatisfied with this ihort account of thefe venera- 
ble remains, we would refer them to the very ingenious little 
trad of Dr. Battely, entitled Jntiquitates Rutufina ; a tranf- 
lation of which, with fome illuilrative notes {, was publiihed 

in 1774- 

One mile from Sfonar. we crofs the river Stour, by the 
new bridge, and enter Sandwich, where commences our fe- 
venth fiiage. 

• A view of this cafile is gircn by Dr. Stukeley, in plate 97 of bis 
Itin.Curiof. vol.i, and a S. W. view of it from Sandwicli^ in plates 35, vol. 
ii."i7»a. There is alfo a N. W, view of it by Buck, 1735, 

.f A plate of this amhpitheatre is alfo given by Dr. Stukeley ,10 hlsltia. 
Curiof. vol. iL p. 125. 

} By the Rev. J. Duncombe, M. A. one of the fix preachers in Chriil* 
Church, Caaterbttiy. 

STAGE 
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STAGE VH. 

Ancient and prefent JIate of SandnAjich ; conj enures on the decaf 
of the Cinque Port^ — Woodnefhorough. — Eafiry ^-^ N4)rth'- 
bourm — Walderjhare* — Wefi Langdon Abbey » — DeaL~-» 
South For eland. ^^^t ^Margaret* s Bay. — Dover* 

SANDWICH is near a mile attd a half from the fca, eight 
miles from Margate, twelve from Canterbury, ten from 
Dover, and iist from DeaL The walls of the town, which, 
were made by throwing up the earthy are nearly in the form 
€(f a parallelogram^ and are about £ve furlongs in length 
from eaft to weft, a.nd two and an half from north to fbuth ; 
at the foot of which is a wet ditch of coniiderable breadth* 
They command a plcafant and exteniive view of the adjacent 
country. In thefe walls are feveral femicircular projedions 
which overlook the ditches^ there were alio fome pieces of 
ordnance, which being quite unferviceable, have been lately 
lemoved. The river and quays are on the north iide of the 
town, there are feveral gates belonging to it, fome of which 
are in a ruinous condition. On the eail' fide is Sandowa 
gate, through which is the road to Deal ; on the fouth fide 
is Newgate, which leads to Dover ; and Woodneflborouglt 
gate in the road to that once famous village : on the well fide 
is Canterbury gate, througl^ which lies the road to that cityi 
en the north fide is Davis or David's gate, at one end of 
which is a watch tower, called the Barbican, and at the other 
the cuftom houfe. It is direftly oppofite the new bridge^ 
over which is the avenue into the iflc of Thanet 2 a little be- 
low this is Fiflicr's gate, which faces that part of the river 
where was formerly a ferry, which before the crcftion of the 
U bridge. 
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bridge, was the only paiTage into the ifland. There was 
likewife a gate called Gregory Ive's gate, at the bottom of 
Love lane. Pillory gate, adjoining ta the Dolphin-Key, and 
Hunter's-gale, but thefe are demoliilied. On the north eaft 
angle of the walls was an. ancient tower called the Bulwark. 
It was about twenty feet Jiigh, thirty feet long, and twenty 
feet broad, embattled on the top. 'It commanded the harbour, 
and was formerly ufed as a look-out-houfe, but being muck 
decayed was a few years fince taken down. It appears, from 
the remains of fortifications about this town, that it was an« 
ciently a place of great llrength, and before the ufe of can- 
non, was capable of enduring a vigorQus iiege. Sandwich 
has been efteemed the moll famous of all the ports in Eng- 
land ; and is thought, /by many reipedbable authors, to have 
been the landing place generally ufed by the Romans, aad 
inhabitants of the ancient city Rhutupiae. But it is proba- 
ble that both Sandwich and Richborough were undcrllood 
by that appellation; Sandwich having beeathe port for 
landing and embarking, and Richborough the garrifon for 
the troops. Near the mills at Afli is a Roman burying 
ground ; from which it feems reafonable to conclude, tha^ 
the Roman road from Canterbury ran by this place, and 
proceeded from thence by Brook-ftreet to Richborough caiUe. 
** • Sandwich, in the opinion of fome, and thofe too of our 
greatefl antiquaries ; is thought to be the Portus Rhutupiiius 
(called Portus Ritupis in the. Itinerary) of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and in their times the moft celebrated port in Britain. 
3ut, though in effect the thing is really fo, yet one may, 
with more propriety, fay, that Sandwich is all that is now 
left of the Roman port, than that it is the port. The farther 
this matter has been enquired into, the flrifter the care with 

• We ai*a obliged to the very ingenious Dr. Campbtll for the following 
account of Sandwich and the Cinque Pons, given in his valuable work 

of ihc Puliticai Survey of Great Britiia. 

which 
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which It has been examined, and the cloferithas been fiftcd, 
by the abieft critics, the plainer trtrth has gradually ap-"* 
peared. It grew evident, upon thwr firft refearches, that, in 
ancient times, when there were far better opportunities of 
coming at certainty, Richborough, or rather R^tefborough,- 
Or, as Beda calls it, Reptaceaflre, and not Sandwich, was 
taken for Rhutupium. The very learned, fagaciou?r, and^ 
indefatigable Somner, thought to fettle this point, by fepa-' 
foting the Roman fortrefs from the city ; he allows that 
Richborough was the former, but maintains, that we are to" 
look for the latter at Sandwich. Other able and diligent^ 
antiquaries, perceived that Richborough, though it is now,' 
had not "been always on the Kemifh fide of the' Want/iime, 
and thence concluded, that it miift' have been once in the- 
ifiand of Thanet, On a yet deeper difquifition, it was con- 
ceived, from the ancient defcriptions, ^here were certainly 
two places of this name ; and, therefore,- the ingenious' and 
judicious Mr. Horilejr chufes rather to call them Ritupise, 
or Rhutupiae, than Rhutupium, in which he is juftified by 
Ptolemy. All thefe enquiries tended finally to ihew, that 
this was, when the Romans poflefled the country, and long 
after, a port of very great extent ; and which muft, confe- 
quently, have been very different from what Sandwich now 
19, or indeed, ever was, iince that very little part of the 
port, which is ftill left, received its denoipination from that 
place* Upon comparing, therefore, all thefe pafTages to- 
gether, and attending to the difcoveries of a very diligent 
obfervcr of the face of the country, to whofe care we owe a 
philofephic chart of this part of Kent,* we fee pfetty clearly 
how things muft have ftood in thofe remote times, and, 
of courfe, the condition of this port, which, as I formerly 
promifed, I will now, though not . without fome apprehea« 
fton of cenfure, do my beft Ko explain. 

* Dr. Packers philoibphical dcrcription of £aft Kent, p. 44. 

U-2 , Thanet, 
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*f Thaaet, wisich is icarce at this day a pexuniuk, was fer* 
oerly a complete iilaad, aad nearly, as I take it» of a cir* 
cular ^gure* In the time of the Romans, the iea on th« 
fi)uth-w^il fide of the iiland* betweea that and the maia 
land o.f Kept) was at kail four miles broad, and gradually 
4eaeafing as if pafled along the fbuth fide of the ifland, be*, 
came ^t length I^fs than two miles, aiui at Sair, which w^ 
1;hc narrowed paity might be about |i laile and an half.^ 
Thus far flowed the fouth, which thero met the north iea * 
that entered at what was from thence ftiled Northuma, that 
is North Mouth, where remains of every kind, bricks, dor 
meHic utenils, cpins. Sec, plainly fhew there was ^ Roman 
fiation, not at all inferior in iplendour to the other at Ritu- 
pium } and tp coyer ^s city, as well as to defend the en-, 
trance of the f^eft and moJd important port then in the ifland^ 
they conllrudted o^i a riiing ground a ftiong and noble for** 
treis, lyhich was called Regulbium, by the Saxpns Raculf- 
cefler, now Reeulver. . At the oppoi^te entrance, on tho 
fottth^weil fide of Thanet, in ^ fmal| ifland, which the& 
buildings almofl entirely occupied, flood the city and for-» 
trefs of Ritupium, which is now, with fome indelible chaf 
radler^ of ancient ftrength and lufh-e, ftiled Richborough,— 

' This, as it gives a fatisfaftory view of a deep, fecurc, an4 
cxteniive harbowr, fhcws why thofe flations and fortreflel 

.were erefted at pjich extremity, accounts for their being 
named Ritupise, and a&^ds us a jufl idea of the wife polity 
and adiniraUe contrivance of the Romans, to render this 
province of Cantium rich and well peopled, by making this 
commodious haven and its cmppria the ce^tr^ of commerce 
between Britain and the countries round it. 

f* It would be no difficult talk, if both the external and in^ 
temal chara&ers pf veracity were lefs apparent, to maintain 
ail that has been advanced from the mofl authentick writers^ 

We 
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W» have the teHimoAy of au unexccpitoabk' tut]bor«- thai 
through this port lay the dired and aocuibmed paSkgc to. 
Loadpn by fea, beypnd the middle of the fourth century,-* 
It remained in its natural and peife^t ilate, fo long as tlui 
Romans enjoyed Britain, and no doubt for fome time after. 
But in Beda's time, and perhaps an age before that, the 
port began, to decline by diminiihing its breadth : For he 
tells us that it was then but three furlongs wide, jfbrdable ia 
two places, and was called Wantfuroe, or the deficient wa- 
ter* It .continued however a paflable fbeight, for Ikips of 
fbme burthen, till about the Norman conqueil ; a Uttle after . 
which what had been already begun was profeicuted with di- 
ligence. For, as we are told, when it was once perceived 
that the tides no longer flowed with any con£derable vigour^ 
fo that this elemen;, which is naturally irreiiiiiible^ feemed 
lefs able to keep what it yet retained 9f its ancient poiief-> 
fions, the inhabitants on both iides began to dyke out th^ 
fea, fo Uiat gradually they brought on thole great changes 
which now appear. The ibeam that originally ran into the 
arm of the north fea, which divided Thanet from the Con« 
tinent, runs now, which fhews in fome meafure the breadth 
of the old channel, a mile and a half eail of Reculver, while 
the Stour makes its way into the South Sea at Sandvkdch.-^ 
The diilance between thefe two fbeams is ibmetking better 
than a mile ; which ifthmus however is cut by an artificial 
current of water, called the mile-ilream, over which there 
is a bridge in the road to Sarr ; fo that the ifie of Thanet» 
which was formerly feparated from the Continent, by the 
entire channel of the old Portus Rhutupinus, or Ritupenfis^ 
and was then, as in its natural flate, all high land, is now a 
peninfulaj or at beft a river ifle only, with the Stour- Want- 
fume on the fouth, the mile-flream on the fouth-weil^ and 
the Nethcrgong-Wantfume on the weft. The reft of the 
ifland looks to the Eaft and- North beas as heretofore; but 

the 
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(he figure (for wHch die reafon will be hereafter given) is 
altered from a circular to an irregular oval ; which circum- 
ftance, as we ftiall likewife ihew, is a very ftrong confirma- 
tion of the reality of that opinion which is here advanced. 
■ ** It is very poffible that an inquifitive and judidous reader 
may cxpe£l fomething more diftinft and particular, as to the 
precife time when, and the manner in which this famous 
port was thus mined and loft : but in tracing thefe points I 
cannot pretend to the fame certainty as with regard to the 
general fafts already mentioned, which I think too well fup- 
portcd to admit of any controverfy. However, I will ipeak 
iny private fentiment, and leave it either to be # confirmed or 
refuted by fome abler pen. It feems then very probable to 
me, that the firft encroachments were made by the monks 
or other ecclefiaftics, to whom, as I take it, both the Ritu- 
piae were given by 'the Kings of Kent ; and they having, at 
leaft in thofe days, no notion of trade, but being great im- 
provers of land, thought every addition of this nature a 
mighty acquifition. The Saxons had probably defb-oyed the 
Roman fortrefs, though not the city of Ritupium, during 
their wars with the Britons ; and I apprehend the firft ftep 
-taken of this kind, was annexing the ifland upon which it 
ftood to the Continent of Kent. This was adtually accom- 
plifhed before Beda's time, for he does not fecm fo much as 
to have heard that it ever was an ifland, I will here take the 
liberty of mentioning a fufpicion of my own ; which is this, 
that even our ableft antiquaries are miftaken in fuppofing 
that the ancient Britons gave the name of Innis Ruym to the 
ifland of Thanet, and this for the very reafon they aflign in 
fupport of their opinion, that it referred to the Roman port 
of Rutupium ; whereas it feems ngiuch more likely, that this 
appellation belonged to the little ifland on which that city 
ftood, and not to the ifland of Thanet, upon which it never 
ftood at all. 

« After 
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" Afttr the jnn£lion of the iile to Kent, the &a no loiigeir 
Bowing with the ijune^freedom, began to throw up immenfe 
quantities of beach on the oppofite fide, which produced. 
Stonar, more properly Eflanore, that is, the £aft Std&e 
Shore, originally an ifle by itfelf, but quickly united by. the 
monks, who made a caufeway for thit purpoie to the ifle of 
Thanet. Here there was a very conspicuous town, though 
now there is only a farm houfe, and a kind of port, about 
which, in later times, there were great diiputes between jthe 
inhabitants of Sandwich and the abbots of St. Auftin in Canr 
terbury, the former claiming it as dependent upon their 
port, and the latter as belonging to them in virtue of royal 
grants. This warm contefl is commonly faid to have been 
between the citizens of London and the abbots of St. AuiUn, 
b4t that arifes firom the denomination that Sandwich once 
had of Londonwic ; becaufc while Uxe Rutupian road re« 
mained in a tolerable degree free and open, it was the con- 
llant ftation, as the Downs no\vis, of the ihipping belong-, 
ing to the port of London, then, as at prefent, the greateft 
trading city in this ifland. 

** After all. Sandwich, though at the diilance of a long fe* 
lies of years, came in the place of Rutupium ; that is, when 
the Roman city was defboyed, and the port of Ebb^sfleet, 
properly Wippedsfleet;, on the fide of Thanet began to fill 
up, a new town was neceifarily built on the Continent, and 
the correfppnd^ce which had fo long fubfifted between the 
old port and the oppofite coafl was gradually transferred thi- 
ther. But that Sandwich, though it came thus in the place, 
could never be the Roman Rutupium, will appear from a. 
few fhort remarks. It does not aniwer the defcription given 
of that place by ancient hiilorians. It fiands low, in an un- 
healthy fituation, which no Roman city ever did. There 
have been no coins,, or rather relics of antiquity, found in. 
or near it. Laffiy,, the name is plainly Saxon, and fhews. 

that 
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ifcat t&«.tt)aft was expo&i to drifts of &ni wheii diu ]^ce 
«s» btiitt* It j^ iinpoifiUt to.£x die date of its fosndatioB ) 
bat aiiotit die middle of due niiidi ceatsiy, Athelftaa king 
ef Kent, beat a Danilh fleet liere ; and from that period to 
die Noman Coaqoeft it was repnoed the beft port in £&g- 
Ind ; for tstt dwfiy and a coniiderabie time after^ the pa(^ 
&gS9 tiioagk much diau&iihedin hneadth, was open ; fiooe 
«ie find tha^ Earl GoodMon^ aftn* ravaging die coaft of SuC- 
iex, failed behind ihe ifle of Thanet and came, up the 
Thames. 

*^ King Knote, or Camittis, gave this town and port by a 
▼cry memor ab le charter to the monaftery of Chrift-church in 
Canterbury. In the reign of Edward the Confeffor, as we 
find in Domefday-book, there were in this borough three 
hundred and feven hotries. In King John's time it was 
burned by Lewis of France. Edward the Firft, to rcftoie die 
place, removed the ftaple thither, and acquired the beft part 
of it from the monks. Hisgrandfon, Edward die Third, com- 
pleted die Ejcchange, and recovered diis town from them 
entirely, for the manor of Borly in Effex. The wars with 
France in that and in the fucceeding reigns, p^iicularly 
Aofe of ttenry thePiM, contributed very much to the bene-* 
fit of the place, and to enriching its inhabitants. In the 
reign of Henry the Sixth it had a. very flourifhing trade, fb 
that the cuftoms amounted to between fifteen and twenty 
thoufand pounds per annum; and in the next reign it had 
ninety-five fhips, and upwards of fifteen hundred feamien ; 
but not long after it began to decay. Leland tells us, that a 
great fhip belonging topope Paul the Third, being loft in the 
harbour, in the reign of Henry the Eighdi, a bank came in 
the place, by the gradual accdSon of fands ; and fince that 
lime it has been continually growing worfe and worfe, not- 
withftaiidiiig all the endeavour* diat have been ufed for its 
recovery, and notwidiftanding die Flemings, who fetdedfeere 
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ih the tngn bf queen Elizabeth, not only (et up a manufatv 
tune, but alfo taught the inhabitants fcveral method of in»- 
proving their land, particularly by the tultivation of carrots, 
and other vegetables j in high perfedion ; on account of which 
-Sandwich has long been celebrated. It retains, l^nwever, 
the honour of being one of the Cinque Ports, and i^ ftill the 
only legal Port in this county, with a cuftom-houfe, and pro- 
per officers ; thoughi in other refpe^is,. but the ihadow ilf 
what it was.. 

The Cinque Ports, 6r as wfc very frequently find them 
called fimply. The Ports, by way of excellence, feem to 
have been copied from the Roman inftitution ; and though 
there is now no charter extant, earlier than the reign of 
Edward I. yet in that there is mention made of immunities 
granted them by William the Conqueror ; and the cuftoms 
of particular placed extend ftill higher, which Ihcw they 
are derived from immemorial preicription. The &ve Forti 
are Haitings, New Romney, Hithe, Dover, and Sand- 
wich. The two additional towns, Rye and Winchelfea, Each 
of thefe head Ports had feveral members, the "inhabitants of 
which pai^icipated of their privileges, and bore a fhare ill 
their expenses. They were bound, in lieu of all other fer*. 
vices, to exert their naval force, for maintaining and prote^*» 
ing the he6 navigation ©f die Channel, by preventing pira- 
cies, and oil impediments or interruptions thereto. They 
werci aftiongft them,* to furniih fifty- feven Ihips, every fhip 
to be manned with twenty men and a boy, at their own coflils^ 
for the fpace of fifteen days, and fo long after as the king 
fiiould pleaie to appoint; biit then they were to be in his 
pay. The honours^ privileges, and prerogatives granted toi 
them, in cpnfideration oi ihcQi fervices^ were many and great; 
Amongft others^ they were each of them to feud two Barons 
to reprefeat them in parlxament ; were, by their deputies, 
to bear the canopy over tha^'Jdng'6 head at his coronation^ 
y and 
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And to dine at the uppermpft table, in the great hall, oil hu 
right hand ; to be exempted from fubfidies, and other aids; 
their heirs to be free from perfonal wardftiip, notwithftand- 
ing any tenure ; to be impleaded in their own towns, and 
not elfewhere ; to hold pleas and adions real 'and peribnal ; 
to have conufance of fines ; to have the power of enfranchii^ 
ing of villains ; not to be liable to tolls, and to have a full 
liberty of buying and felling ; to appoint their bailiff to have 
jurifdidtion with the magillrates of Yarmouth, during the 
filhing-fair'; and many others of lefs importance. It was to 
diredand enforce the due performance of thcfe important fer- 
vices, and to fuperintend the pundual prefervation of the(e 

• extraordinary privileges, that the conftable of Dover cafUe, 
ftiled alfo lord warden, chancellor, and admiral of the Cinque 
.Ports, w^ appointed ; which high office has been ibmetimes 

* executed by the heirs apparent of the crown, often by princes 
of the royal blood, and always by pcrfons of the firfl rank in 
the kingdom. In confequence of this ellablifhment, thelhips 
of thefe, in oonjundion with thofe of other ports, were the 
navy of the realm; Jeind, as our hiftories ihew, in almofl 
every reign, .dif charge J'^his trufl with great honour and re- 
putation : neither were thir\Cinque Ports reftrained to the 
jiumber of veffels before-me^S^oned, but have ibmetimes 
jlitted out double the number ; aiY4» when larger fhips were 
thought necelTary, have equipped fei^ of thefe, at an ex- 
pence equivalent to that which their fe^vices by tenure would 
have occafioned* At the clofe of quee)pt Elizabeth's reign 
they hed five fliips, of one hundred and fixky tons each, at fea 
for five months, at their own charges; and in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles L they fitted ou^ two large ihips» 
which ferved for two months, and coft tSt^^m upwards of 
eighteen hundred pounds. 

f* As we have thus ihewn what their force ance was, let us 
now examine the caufes that h?^^e been aifign^d for their de- 

, . cay, 
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cty. TJic fifft 18, the failing of their refpe£tivc havens, fome 
by the defertion, fome by the impetuofity, and fome by the 
beach thrown out of the Tea ; as to which we have already 
f^d fomewhat, and fhall hereafter fay more. In the next 
place, the change in the navy is alleged, and with good rea* 
fon. While the Ports were entrufted with the fca force of. 
England, they were well enabled to build and maintain many 
ftout (hips, according to the notions of thofe days, from the . 
certainty of ^their being taken into the pay of the crown in 
time of war, which, inftead of impoverifhing, ferved to en- . 
rich them, almoft as^uch as trade, in time of peace; and 
was likewife, while fuch a method. of maintaining a naval 
ilrength was adequate to the wants of the public, advanta- 
geous alfo to the nation. The third caufe of their iinking, 
was from the invafion of their privileges in refpe£l to trade, , 
not by laying diem open for the common good, but bytranf- 
ferring thenr to others, ..Firft, in regard to. foreign com- 
merce, the charter granted by James I. to the merchant-ad-, 
venturers, excluded them from trading to Germany and the 
Low Countries, which was the principal fource of their- 
wealth ; and by their long intercourfe with the inhabitants, 
they had procured to themfelves advantages and immunities, 
v^ich, by this interruption of their correfpondence, were 
loft. Next, in reference to their common tranfadlions ia 
domeftic trade. The citizens of London, though the char- 
ter of the Cinqpe Ports be near an hundred years older than 
theirs, difputed their right of buying and felling freely their 
cloths in Biackwell-ball, and in the clofe prevailed. This 
induced the max)ufa£lurers and the mailers of trading veiTels 
to remove, and of courfe the merchants followed them ; and 
being thus unhappily dripped of thofe advantages, whence 
arofe their opulence and fplendor in former ages, it is np 
great wonder tliat even the traces of both are almoit worn 
out in ours. But though the wonder is not great, yet we 
Y 2 cannot 
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cannot {ay the feme as to the lois, which cm^ilily Is iniich to 
be regretted. 

** The difcovcring fome acquaintance with the antiquities 
of this county, the recalling fome forgotten truths to remem- 
brance, or bringing fome memorial of the importance, gran- 
deur, and decline, of the Cinque Ports, to the puWic view, 
though very laudable endeavours in theipfelves, were not the 
^notives of my entering fo deep intb, or dwelling fo long 
upon, this fubje^l. My true defign is, to place in a proper 
light, what I take to be the flrongeft inftance that can be 
produced in fupport of the general dodrine this chapter is 
intended to eftabliih. As high in point of time as we have 
any lights from authentic hiiiory, this territory was the prin- 
cipal feat of our foreign commerce. For in this, hy the? 
deareft evidence, we have ftewn the Romans had a cbnve- 
niency we have loft, an haven between Kent and Thanet, 
which, all circumfbnces confidered, of iituation, fize, and 
Ikfety,' may be perhaps affirmed fuperior to any we have left. 
Beiides that, they had alfo feveral other good ports, which 
they fortified, fecured, and preferved, that are now, fome 
totally gone, others become vety inconfiderable, ail mightily 
impaired. We have no direft or pofitive proofs, indeed, ef 
*heir carrying on a lucrative trade ; but the probability of 
this is ib ftrottg, that it cannot be. doubted.* 

•* For as they made their firft impreffion, fo they extended 
their dominion, in "this ifland, by their naval force ; and we 
know, that could only be fuftaincd by commerce. ' In this, 
k is nioft likely, thofe immenfe fums were employed, which 
Seneca is reputed to have lent at intereft. ' Caraufius and 
Alle6fcus held the title of emperors ten years, from the power 
giveii them by the maritime force of Britain. ' After this> 
We find the fame people railing fortreifes to cover the Ports,* 
on this coaft eipecially, from the piracies of the northern na^ 
tionSy aad putting into them competent garrifons for their 

defence. 
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defence, in ca& they proceeded to make tily descents ; wUcK 
are flrong indications of their having a cich, well*cultiyated 
f^ountry to protei5l ; and we can conceive no means of its- be-' 
coming (o, but from the traifick of its inhabitants, the na<< 
tural fource of wealth and proiperity to fuch people as are 
ieated ii^ an iiland. Our Saxon anceftors, who were thqi 
next poifeilbrs of this^ region, while all its ports were open 
and in good condition, adopted the fame maxims^ ai\d pur<< 
Aied them with fuch c&^, that Ethelbert king of Kent, ex* 
tended his dpi^inions from the banks of the Thames to thof« 
of the Humber. Himfelfand his fucceilbrs founded, or at 
lead bellowed names on many great towns, adprned them 
with fbitely ftrudures, leaving fuch a variety of monUmenti 
of prudence, piety and policy; as inconteilibly pra^ their 
fubjeds muil have been numerous, induflrious, and opulent* 
After the Daniih wars, felt no- where more feverely than in 
this county, when the Normans came to be quietly fettled, 
•the peopk of Kent, retaining their original liberties, their 
ancient cuHoms, and -their acquired trade, made a great fi- 
gure* The woollen manufadlure, being once intioduced, 
throve exceedingly, and ipread itfelf amongft them on every 
£de. By this, Cranbrook, Afhford, Sevenoak, Sittingboum^ 
and many other places, were rendered coofpicuous. But 
above all Canterbury, which from this, and various other 
funds of induftry, maintained its ancient fplendor, having a 
guild of merchants, a ftaple, mint, exchange, and many 
fpacious and beautiful markets. The Cinque Ports, enjoy- 
ing their privileges, were well built, fully inhabited, drove 
an extenfive commerce, abounded with feamen, had many, 
and for that age ftout and large, ihips in conftant employ- 
ment. Thus agriculture, handicrafts, and trade, being 
equally and every- where dift'ufed mutually fupported each 
other; axul the people numerous^ adive, and indefetigable» 

kept 
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kept tip t fpiiit of emulation, from wbida all parb of tlie 
county were in the ikme fiouriihing condition. 

" We have no diftinft. account of the time when die firft at- 
tempts wferc made to gain upon that jeftuarjr, into which the 
river Rothcr, anciently called Limene, difchargcd itfelf into 
the fea, between Lydd and Romney. But as there were 
tnarflics there in the times of the Saxons, we have good 
grounds to believe, that the prance of inning, that is, wreft- 
ing land from the river and the fea, was introduced by their 
clergy, to whom the property in thefe parts chiefly belonged; 
By this means they at length drove the river into another 
channel, and built a flrong fence, called the Ree, i, e. the 
river bank, to keep it from ever returning. The archbi- 
fliops of Canterbury, looking upon this as an admirable me- 
thod of improving, left their names to thofe parcels of the 
marlh' which were procured in their times, whence we read 
of Becket's, Baldwin's, Bonifece's, Peckham's innings; fo 
that gradually this trad of level ground fwelled to an im- 
menfe extent, and, taken altogether, has been computed at 
upwards of fifty-thoufand acres ; all become, in a long courfe 
of time, from dreary fickly marfhes, very fine and fruitful 
meads, afFording excellent pafture, and of courfe yielding a 
high rent. But tiotwithftanding this, and though it muft be 
acknowledged the greateft acquifition of its kind, and under 
the bell regulations, yet one may reaibnably quefHon, whe- 
ther the county of Kent has really reaped from thence thofe 
advantages that are commonly believed ? For to fay nothing 
of the labour thefe ftupendous banks, drains, guts, &c. have 
originally coft ; ' the vaft expence which the making and 
keeping them in repair conftantly demands ; the hazard in 
preferving that always attends them ; the loffes to which they 
have often been expofed ; and the unwholefomenefs of the 
air, much greater formerly than at prcfent ; we will confider 

what 
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what ^sbeeli aUblutely given up, in order to fecure this 
mighty conqueil. # 

" Before any of diefe invafions were made, there feems to 
have been no contention whatever between the fea and the 
ihore. But when once they encroached on that turbulent 
element, or, to fpeak with greater propriety, di&urbed the 
fettled order of nature, they foon felt the effeds, if we may 
fo fpeak, of its impetuous' reientment^ Sometimes it re- 
tired from where they meant it ihould remain ; at others it 
overflowed, and wkihed away places grown opulent by its 
bounty. Here it fietted the ihore, till it fell in; there it 
threw up beach and fand, till a new foil was formed, that 
was equaDy difagreeable and ufelefs. In ijioit, from being 
the iburce of indufby and plenty, it grew dangerous and 
defbudive. Rye, Winchelfea, Hailings, Hythe, and Rom- 
ney, with their dependencies, are in a manner totally gone. 
The fecond of theie places has been twice ruined, being once 
overwhelmed by the fury of thofe waves, by which it is now 
.abfolutely deferted. The prefent Winchelfea, raifed'by tho 
.wealthy inhabitants of the old town, or rather its remains, 
appeared ib majeiHc, even in that ftate of decay, to queen 
Elizabeth, who faw it not till in this condition, that fhe 
could not help calling it, Little London* Thefe once large 
well-built, and well-peopled towns, have been brought into 
the piteous plight they now are, by this conteft between thofe 
obflinate improvers and this boiilerous element. In the 
courfe of the difpute, though the multitude were for inning, 
yet fbme more prudent perfons faw and protefled againfb its. 
confequences ; which is the true fenfe of the old faying, 
•' That Tent^rden fteepU was the occafion o/Goodtuin Sands \** 
that is, the rents of Romney marih, which were partly laid 
out on. that flrudure, arofe from thofe encroachments, which 
produced an inundation about the time the ileeple was 
ere^df ibon .after which, a vaft trad in the low countries 

being 
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being iw^lo^ed ap, thofe famls ArUt sppeareii Tliefe, Iiil 
deous and horrid as they are, prove the great defence of the 
Downs; andy ia coBJuo^Vion with the South and North 
Foreland) render them ft tolerable road, though fometimes^ 
through the ignorance and carlefsnefs of pilots^ more frtr 
qoently from the fury of fouth-eaft or caft-north-caft winds, 
(hips are driven, and c^ oourie wrecked, upon thetn ; which- 
makes fome fafe port in their neighbourhood fo deiirable» 
and the lofs of thofe wte had on both fides heretofore fo muck 
to be regretted. 

<* In refpe£t to diat arot of ^ fea which divided Kent froiil 

Thanet, now turned into firm land, the Abbot's wall, which 

formerly kept oat the flood, the old charters, and fubfequent 

tenures, clearly (hew when, how, and by whom, this fup* 

poied improvement was beguar continued, and completed* 

Befides the con&ant tradition, and the apparent marks of its 

once difierent condition, put all this out of doubt, and; 

which is more to the pnrpofe, fhew that it was not the de* 

ctining or deferting of the fea, but the continued elForts of. 

men, from the clofe of the iixth to the beginning of the &&> 

tecnth centuryv ufing all their fkill to expel it, which prot 

duced this amazing change. But hdne again the qneflion is^ 

what has been got by this alteration, contrived with fo much 

deliberation, and profecuted with fuch application ? The 

fens, or falts as they are called, are efteemed unwholefome, 

.though very fertile ; but, fmcc tlie lofs of their channel ^ 

towns are dwindled to villages, fome villages to a lonely 

larm houie, ieveral churches are decayed, others difufed, 

the number of people siiminifhed, aikd of the many families 

of gentlemen who formerly refided in this iiland, and were 

both the credit and fupport of it, there is hardly one left. 

What is yet ftronger and flranger, the very end aimed at, 

fo difficult of rather lb imprudent a thing it is to cpntend 

with nature by force, is by no means accompHihed* The 

ifland. 
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Klnnd, ia the time of Beda, as is exprefly delivered in. hi? 
writings, was twice as big as at prcfent, which ancient deedj 
clearly confirm ; and, which is no lefs extraordinary, from 
Domefday-book it appears, Thanet was then of near the 
fame lize that it is now. It is therefore incontefUble, that 
precifely in the fame period, when the inhabitants of both 
the Continent and ifle were bufied in making what they 
thought improvements, by encroaching on the Wantfume on 
the fouth and weft, the fea was filently and eiFedlually mak- 
ing double reprifals, and fpoiling all their ports at the fam« 
lime on the north and eaft. 

*« Befides all this, in reference to the ifland, confider the 
confequehces which this converting fo capacious a Pprt into a 
marfh has had upon the coafts of Kent. In the original and 
genuine- ftate of things, the fouth fea (in refpedt to ThanetJ 
flowed round the ifle of Richborough up to Sarr, ^s the 
North Sea round Regulbium to Sarr likewife ; and then alj 
the creeks and inlets on this fide were on the beft conditioa 
poflible. But as Romney marfli was gamed by choaking the 
^ftuary on one fide, at the very time they w^re inning this 
channel on the other, the motion of the water, thus violently 
croflfed, and forced into an unnatural, impetuous, and con- 
trafied ftate, tore away the chalk and lefler rocks in feme 
places, and threw them up again in others, whence came the 
liew ifle of Stonar, united by the Monks to Thanet ; the. 
beach all the way irom Sandwich to Deal; and the mifchiefs 
which have happened both to Sandwich and to Dover : with 
all the diftrefling circumftances which have hitherto defeated • 
every attempt to repair them ; and which it is more than 
probable will continue to have the fame effc6t, in fpite of 
any weight of back-water which can be brought to icour. 
their channels, which, it feems, can only be done by the 
force of the fea itfelf, or the ftrength of the ebb, which, be-.* 
fore thefe encroachments, it is evident . fufficiently aixfwered. 

.. Z .that 
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iShat pnrpofe, and would have always anATered it, bat for 
thefe impediments. 

** This dedudion of fa£b and reafoning, made with all 
the care an^ attention poflible, feems to prove, that the be- 
nefits ariiing from a maritime Situation are in reality fach as 
I have reprefented them ; that is, they arc of all others moft 
capable of producing a territory well cultivated, and fully 
jpeopled ; confequently are the natural fources of fbength^ 
opulence, and grandeur. It feems alfo tq follow^ that their 
lofs can never be compenfated by an addition of territory, 
however rich or fertile ; becaufe, though this may prove a 
means of obtaining wealth, it may do this without exciting 
itiduftryj and whenever that happens, how much foever 
individuals thrive, fociety muft neceflarily fufTer. It is, as 
Iras been before obfetved^ the conjundion of agriculture, 
mantifadtures, and commerce, that render the people in any 
cmmtry powerful. As an evidence of this let us obfcrve, 
that in A. D. 1293, in the reign of Edward L the fleet of 
flie Cinque Ports, confifting of one hundred fail, attacked 
Aat of Francer compofed of upwards of two hundred, de- 
feated and deih-oyed them ; fo that, for a feafon, that king- 
dom was in a manner without feamen. This fhews what 
flic condition of this part of Kent then was. We may from 
hence alfo infer, the Hate ought to adopt the Roman policy, 
and take all havens into her immediate care and protedfion ; 
j^arding at the fame time whatever refpefls navigation, 
fiich as rivers, friths, bays, &c. as belonging incontefHbly 
tb the public, and therefore not to be touched, much lefs di- 
verted or deftroyed, f^om private caprice, lucre, or refent« 
riient ; but to be improved on mature deliberation, for the 
common benefit, as the fupreme wifdom of the nation ihall 
direct. LafUy, it is inore than probable no method will be 
found effeftual for recovering the Pons of Aye and Sand- 
wich, till we recur to the principles t>f nature, and abate 

the 
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the violence of the fe^t by admitting its waters in si full 
body, allowing them room to fpread* and depending on the. 
force of the ebb fcr a back< water, which alone hasilrcHgdi 
enough to keep ports free and open. A &ep that would not. 
Smply ^niwer the end, in giving us thofe two important ha* 
yens, but womU alfo cither render pra£Ucablc the retrieving 
Home of the reft» or pu^ it in our power to ope,n new unl 
fafe harbours, in: the vicinity of the old* 

*^ If, after all that has been faid, any furtjier argument* 
ihould be either noceflsury or expedient, thefe might be co-: 
ptouily drawn from the difoent (late of the BOPth $de o{ 
Kent, Whidlaple, a place of Uttle consequence in formel^ 
times, is now, from its being a kind of port to Canterbury^ 
beco^le a town of brifk trade, and a great deal of buiinefs* 
Feverfham was indeed of note in early times, but would pro* 
baUy have ihared the fate of other towns, and funk in con- 
fequence of the bis of its famous abbey, but for its commor 
diojis creek, by which it is not barely fnfhined, but is in a 
very thriving 4:ondition| exporting (when they are plenty) 
large quaatitiea of oyiters t«> Holland, The fame may be 
fiffirmed of Milton, and Queenborough in the ifle of Shepey ; 
and if we ts^ la Roc)iefteF, and itp dependencies oa the Med- 
ivay, we may,, without injury to truth, aflert, there come an- 
nually from thefe places toLcmdon, frpfn (even to ^ine hun- 
dred veffels of all fizes. To fay nothing of tlu^ coaft trade 
above Graveiend, wliich, though carried on in (mall crafty 
taken altogether is very coAiiderable $ or the (hip-building 
and other naval fn^u&^i^ure^i by which ^altitudes are em- 
ployed |md maintained, in all the great yet iliil growing 
towns o.n that fide the Thames* It is to thcfe ports chieHy 
that the obfervation of the wiie and worthy deictiber of this 
^lire is to b^.refen^.* tl&at it enjoyed in perfedti^ tboiq 

^ Lafflbard*s Pcranbttlation of Kent. p. 13. 
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advantages, fo muQli cpmiriendcd by the ancients, viz. tW 
vicinity of 'the fea, the convenience of a fine river, with the 
neighbourhood alfo of a great road, and a vaf! dty. It is 
true that M. Cato fpeaks loudly in favour of fuch a fituation f 
But then it is in refpeft to a farm ; Mr, Lambard i^ muck 
too humble in applying this to fo extenfive and noble a comi- 
ty, which was fome time in name, continued longer ftill ia 
point of Ibength, equal to a kingdom ; and might moft cer- 
eainly become fo again, if its Ports were thoroughly rcllored^ 
its manufactures revived, and that active fpirit of indufby. 
once more awakened, which was the ongiaal foorce, and 
while it fublifted, the fteady fupport, of all its prilKncgran* 
«leur," Such are the fentiments of the learned Dr. Campbell* 
In Sandwich are three pariih churches, St. Clement's, St. 
Mary's, and St.* Peter's. There was formerly a fourth in the 
ibuth-weft part of the town, dedicated to St. James, but there 
are no remains of it at prefent. The church-yard ib ftill in* 
clofed, and is ufed for the interment of ftrangcrs. St. Cle- 
ment's church is in the eaft part of the town, and fituated 
upon higher ground than the reft. It is a large and ancient 
ftrudure, and much in the ftyle Norman of architedure 5 
particularly the tower, which is conftderably older than the 
reft of the building. The church confifts of three ifles, which 
are very fpacious. It was not ceiled tiU within thefe few 
years, and has lately been improved and beautified. In tke 
chancel are twenty ancient ftalls, which were ufed by the bro- 
therhood of the church of St. Clement, to whom the corpOK 
ration ufed to allow fix fhillings and eight-pence, for the 
msdntenance of a proceflion, when the image of St. George 
was yearly carried about the town. The church is a vicar- 
age in the patronage of the archdeacon of Canterbury, and 
'rated in the king's books at 151. i'6s. io|d. the certified 
value 77 1. los. ^d. St. Peter's church is fituated in the 
middle of the town. It formerly confifted of three ifles, but 
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dniy fwro now remain. In \66i the fteeple fell, and Beat 
down with it the fouth iile, and a fmall part of the body of 
the church. Some of the outer wall is ftill Handing, where 
are to be feen the remains of the handfome monument of fir. 
John Grove, of Grove-place, in the parifh of Staple. He 
built the fouth ille, which is now demolilhed, at his own ex- 
pence, about the time of king Henry VI. The church is sr 
feflory, and the right of prefentation is alternately in the 
crown and corporation * of Sandwich. Its yearly value iff 
28 1. in the king's books 81. In this church are the bodies 
of feveral eminent perfonages, and founders of chapels and 
holpitals; of vyhom Thomas Ellis, and Margaret his wife,' 
are diftinguifhed for their charitable ben^faftions ; they 
founded a charity, and endowed it for the fupport of three 
priefts, &c. In the year 1272, Henry Cowfield, an almain* 
founded a priory of white friars, called Carmelites. Their 
houfe was in this pariih, the foundajdons of which are now 
difcernible in the lands called the Friars. The gate of the 
priory opened into Motfole, and the fide walls of the avenue 
leading from thence to the houfe remain to. this day. St* 
Mary's church is at the weft end of the town, near the riven 
It is a lofty building, has no fteeple, atid confifts of one large 
ile, and a fmall one on the north fide« The large ile con* 
tains a fpacious area, which, with its gallery, renders this 
church the moft commodious place of worfhip in Sandwich; 
The ceiling is of wood, and the chancel elegant. It is a vi- 
carage, of which the archdeacon of Canterbury is proprietor 
and patron, value 40 1. in the king's books 81. is. bfd. The 
foundation of this church appears to be very ancient, for it 
is faid to have been burnt by the Danes in 1009, and rebuild . 

/•la the time of Charles I. the cerporation's right of prcfenta ioa 
was queftioned by the crown, but on exaniining the cuftomal and other 
ancient records of the corporation, the lord keeper aad tttoraey-generu 
trere ^tistied, and acknowledged the right* 
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hy tmmtf queen tQ Ethelred II. and Canute the Great, It 
was afterwards dcftroyed by the French, in the reign of 
Richard II. and was rebuilt by Sir William Leverick, of 
"A(h, who, with Emma his wife, were buried in the north 
idt of the body of the church, in ^n arched fepukhre, in 
the wall. In this ^church, as wdl as in Stf Peter's, was 4 
chantry founded by Thomas ^Uys, ^n4 endowed with land& 
for the maintenance of three priefts, who were to celebrate 
4iviAe fenrice every day, for the good of his own foul, and 
the fouls of his parents^ his anceftors and beneffuSlors^ Be« 
fides thefe chantries, there were in this town tv^hennitages» 
one in the pariih of St. James, and the other in Saint Ma- 
ry's. The lail hermit which belonged to the former parifh 
was one John Steward^ who, on the fiippreflion of rel^ipu^ 
hott&s, was appointed to the vicarage of St, Mary. 

Near Canterbury gate, is « free grammar fchod^ for th^ 
inftru£tion of the fons of the freemen* It was founded by 
Sir Roger Manwood, in ijdj. Sir Roger was a native of 
Sandwich, and lord chief baron of the exchequer in the reign 
of .queen Elizabeth, It is fuppofed tt> have been built <ki 
the fpot where foraierly iVas a nunnery, which was deftroyed 
- by the French when they burnt St, Mary's church. Somf 
part of the materials were probably applied in building thi^ 
fohool. It was endowed by Robert Trapes, and his wife, 
with the privilege of fending two Scholars to Lincoln ooUege, 
Oxford. The mafter of the fchod it generally the resident 
minifter of St. Mary's church, and is allowed' a falaiy of 
about thirty pounds a year. There is likewife in this town 
a fchool for the inihru^lian of thirty poor boys and as many 
girb. It is fupported by fnbicription. The mailer an4 
miftrcfs are allowed twenty pounds a year each. The matter 
of this charity fchool has alfo the care of what is called the 
town fchool,' eilabliihed for the education of fix boys, by 

Davi^ 
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David Turner, who demifed three tenements for that ptit* 
pofe. There are three hofpitals belonging to Sandwich, the 
principal of which is Saint Bartholomew's, fituated about si 
furlong without town. It is enclofed with a ftonc wall, ih 
which, on the fide next the road, is a large gate. Within 
the wall is a flone chapel, and lixteen convenient tenements 
for the ufe of the brethren and fitters, who are generally Svi- 
dows and decayed tradefmen. To each houfe is annexed a 
fmall garden. Every member is allowed wood and flubble 
for firing, and receives about eighteen pounds annually.— 
Divine fervice is performed in the chapel once a year, on the 
feafl of St. Bartholomew, when an a.nniverfary fermon is 
preached on the occalion. The founders of this houfe were 
Thomas Crom'phom and Matilda his wife, of the ancient 
family ofDe Sandwich. It was eftablifhed about the year 
1190, and in 1349 Edward III. at the requeft of John Gy- 
bonn, granted to this hofpital the profits of a ferry into the 
ifle of Thanet. By a patent in the fixteenth year of Richard 
II. 1693, it appears, that this hofpital was appropriated for 
twelve perfons, and was endowed with one mefTuage and 
one hundred and thirty-two acres of land in the parifh of 
Wodneftorough. The profits of the ferry were farmed at 
the yearly rent of fixty-two pounds Herling, which annual 
fum, on . the building of a bridge over the river Stour, was 
allotted by Parliament to be paid • to the maftef , brothers, 
and fillers of the faid hofpital, out of the monies arifing 
from the tolls of the bridge. The mayor and jurats of th« 
town of Sandwich were appointed its governors, and all va« 
cancies are filled up by the mayor for the time being. 

The other two hofpitals are near the corn-market ; one of 
which is dedicated to St. Thomas, and the other to St* 
John the baptifl. They are faid to have been founded by 
Thomas Elly's,; in the year 1400; but this is a miHake.— 
The hofpital or hodc of St. John the baptift, is of a more 

' ancient 
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imdent foundation. In a charter dated anno decimo (extq 
Edwardi I. Filii Henrici III. anglas regis, that is^ in 1287, 
the brothers and Mers of the houfe of God and faint John 
in Sandwich arc mentioned. Thomas Ellys might after- 
wards have made fome coniiderable additions to the building 
or endowments, and from thence derived the title of foun- 
der. In faint Thomas's hofpital, twelve poor perfons are 
allowed about ten pounds a year each, with am apartment. 
St. John's hofpital fupports fix only, who are paid annually 
four pound each. All the vacancies in the former are filled 
by feoffees, and in the latter by the mayor. St. John's houfe 
was a poor endowment from the beginning. Diflreft and in- 
firm travellers were relieved and entertained in it. Cloaths 
and bedding were provided for them ; and if they died, they 
were buried at the expence of the hqfpital. Certain of the 
brothers afked alms every Sunday, in the churches within 
the town, to buy meat for their Sunday's dinner. Another 
brother was afligned to beg fifh of the fiiliermen. Another 
was fent out with an afs, begging within the county of Kent, 
who fomedmes would render clear to the hofpital, above 
iis expences, one mark, and frequently ten fhillings. They 
were allowed all forfeitures of fifh and flefh, incurred by 
breach of the ordinances of the town of iSandwich, and all 
Logs running about the flreets, and all kind of fowls found 
fwimming in the Delph. They had likewife the advantage 
of keeping' a flandard bufhel, by which ftrangers might af- 
certain the goodnefs of their meafures. 
. . The river is now about thirty yards broad at high water^ 
over which travellers, horfes, and carriages, were conveyed 
Sn a flat-bottom boat. A guard was anciently placed there 
forth fecurity of this paffage. But in the year 1756, in 
the mayoralty of Solomon terrier, efq; the prefent bridge 
was begun ; and finiftied in the following year. Large con- 
tributions were raifcd for carrying on the work. . John 

Cleveland 
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Cleveland and Claudius Amyand, efqrs;. who were at that 
time memhers in parliament for this ancient Cinque Port, 
lubfcribed two hundred and fifty pounds each. In 1757 lord 
Conyngham, who iefved in parliament for the town, gave 
ttfwards it five hundred and fifty pounds. Do^or Hay, a 
fticceeding reprefcntative, contributed three hundred pounds, 
stnd Sir George Cxenden one hundred. The bridge is built 
With ft6ne, having an arch on each fide, and a pafiage be- 
tween for the larger veifels, that ufe this por^. The middle 
arch i^ wood, divided into two parts, which are hung nearly 
in an equilibrio, by which means they are caSily drawn up 
or let doAvn. The pafTage over the llone part of the bridge 
is fecared by a parapet wall on each fide, and the wooden 
arch by chinefe rails. It is a work of confiderable utility, 
nt)t only to the inhabitants of Sandwich and the ifle; of Tha^ 
nVt, but to the eaftern part of the county of Kent, and to. 
the public ill general ; the ferry having been very inconve* 
nieilt and dangerous, and of no fmall obftrudion to trade. 

The fireets of Sandwich are narrow and irregular. Strand- 
ffreet, which reaches from Canterbury-gate to Sandown-gate, 
Blight have been made a commodious thoroughfare ; but at 
ptefeiit is. broken into many difagreeable aiigles. High- 
Ai'eet, Filhers-ftreet, and Delph-ftreet, are the broadeil and 
nioft* aiiy, in which are feveral good houfes. Here is a 
handfonie fquare called, the filh-market, which confifis prin- 
cipally of Ihdps ; but the avenues leading to it are indifilTent, 
excepting that fiom the Corn-market,, which is another 
- fquare, much larger than the former, but inferior to it with 
refped to the buildings. Near the wefl: fid^ of tliis fquare is 
the town-hall, which is a very ancient flruifture. Aii public 
Lufine(s is tranfaded in the lower court; over which is the 
co'uncil chamber. Sandwich claims jurifdidiou over Deal, 
Ramfgate, Fordwich, S^arre, and Brightlingfea in EfieiK, 
which are members of this Cinque Port, It ufcd to furnifh 

A a Eve 
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five (hips compleat for fcrvicc. This town was anciently ia- 
corporated by the name of the barons of the town and port 
of Sandwich ; but at prefent is incorporated by the name of 
the mayor, jurats, and commonalty. It fends two members 
to parliament, who ftill retain the andent name of barons of 
the Cinque Port of Sandwich, The freemen of the Cinque 
Ports have the privilege of fending a certain number of their 
own members to fupport the royal canopy at a coronation. 
Befides the mayor, there are twelve jurats and twenty-four 
common-council-men, a town clerk, two treafurers, and 
other inferior officers. The mayor is annually chofen by the 
' refidcnt freemen, and fuch as have not been out of the li- 
berties one year and a day. ' The mayor is ele^d on the 
Monday following the feaft of St. Andrew, when every elec- 
tor after having given his vote, receives one Ihilling. Till 
the year 1683, the mayors were always elefted in St. Cle- 
ment's church. When any bufmefs is to be tranfa£led in the 
town-hall, the freemen are fummoned to appear by die 
found of a brazen horn, which is of great antiquity, and is 
blown by the town-cryer, early in the morning, at di^r- 
ent parts of the town. The legitimate children of freemen, 
whether male or female, born within the liberties, are free ; 
and every alien marrying a freewoman has a right to the 
freedom of this Port. The trade of this town chiefly con- 
iifts in coals, fir, timber, deals, &c. with which the country 
is fupplied. Here alfo are ihipped corn, malt, fruit, and 
feeds, for London and other markets. The feeds raifcdfrom 
this foil are in much repute.' 

Sandwich receives two hundred pounds a year from the 
truilees of Ramfgate pier, in order to cleanfe the harbour 
from any nuifance occafioned thereby. The town is for the 
moft part fupplied with water from a narrow ftream called 
tlie Delph, which runs through it. Here is a market on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays, and a fair on the 4th of De* 

cember. 
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ccmbcr, which condniics two days. The flirimps which are 
caught near this town arc xcmarkably excellent* There are 
feveral good inns in Sandwich, and many wealthy inhabi- 
tants. Here is alfo a large and elegant aiTcmbly room, 
which has been built, within thefe few yeans. Since the con- 
ftruftion of the bridge, and the reibrt to Margate as a bath- 
ing^placc, the town has been more frequently vifited by 
Grangers ; a tour from thence to Sandwich, Deal, Dover, 
&c. being a pleafant and agreeable excurfion. 

South of, Sandwich, as we. go along upon the fea-(hore, 
are fix larg^ and broad Celtic tumuli, equidiftant ; the fe- 
cond from the town has been dug away, to raife a little fort 
upon the road ; they all fland in a line eaft and weft- * This 
flat coaft is fenced againft the ocean by the faiid-downs, 
which in Liacolnihire are called meah ; but within the me*^ 
mory of man, the fea has commenced a new method of 
guarding agitinft its own violence, by covering the ihore, for 
a^ great d^pth and. height, with the ^bbles before mention- 
ed ; which is an odd mutation in nature ; 9s^d it is obferva- 
ble that thefe pebbles eoQ^e from the fouth. The road from 
Sandwich as f^ ^ flytkc lies near the brink of the cliff, in 

* There are a great number pf large barrows about Sandwich ; one at 
Winfborougfi, with a tree upon it; fo it is called by the vulgar, but the 
kamed make it Woodnelberongh i between that and Sandwich is another, 
called M^rvil hifi. 
. Sandwich is in a miferable, decayed condition, following apace the 
downfall of its mother Rutupium j it aotigbt eafily be made the beft bar- 
boar on this coaA, hj catting a new channel for the fiver abeot a mile 
and a half through the fand hills fouth-eaAerly ; for the water of the river 
Stour would fufllciently fcour it, did it run flrait, and with that dire£tion» 
AH the walls and bulwarks of the town are difmantled» the gates turn* 
biiogdown ; an^ a few caifnoh lie fcattered here and there. This town 
Ukewife might be made very ilroag ^ for, befides the river Stour, another 
rivulet runs throdsh it| that would keep the ditchei always fiill. 
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fight of France near all the way, and in the fummer time, 
whcn'thc days are fercnc and calni, the beauty of the pro- 
fyc€t is beyond cxpreffion. Ma(Jh fea tithymal ^rows here, 
and a very pretty plant, ptifa^vtr cornutum Jlore lutee^ rock 
famphire feeding upon fetrokum, a moft excellent pickle, 
and many more. From thefe cliifi the murmur of the ocean 
bai a noble folcmnityin it, as Homer fays, when latinifed: 

EfMSante/alo raufam dant Uttora. yoce^;, 

More copioufly cxpreflcd in VirgiU 

Et gemiium tngentmpeUgi^ pulfata^e f{^a^^ , 
Audimus longe^ fra^af^ue ad lutorafvoc^s^ 
Ex/ultantque vada atgue afiu n\\fcentur qrena^ 

. ■ ^^^. iiV 
which is an exa£l. idpa oC du3 place* By^ liAening attentively 
nyc; T^zy obferve this, noiir of the ooeaui is- hf fits, at (bort 
b|at egual intervals, which gave occafioiPtOithat ^cy of the. 
mncients, that every, tcpth wave w'as t^ Urgeft; of which 
Ovid lia^ a diibich* 

Sandown xaftle is composed of four lunettees of very tl^ick 
arched work of Aone, with many port*hole$ for greUt guns ; 
in the middle is a great round tpwer, with a dilern at toj^; 
underneath an arched cavern, boij^b- proqf ; a fofs inCQQipaA 
ies the whole, to wluch t^e/t^ is a pai2agei)Ker a. dcawr bridge* 
PealcalUe and Walmer cafllc -are of the fame nature, aH 
buUt by Harry VIQ, to guard this naked. Jevel coafl-; more* 
over, lines are drawn along between cafUe and tnaftle, and. 
at proper- intervals round ballions with a ditch and p'a);apet^ 
dfedrth, w;here cannon may be planted as in thejjufaiiqf.of: 
fortification. Thefe are what Can^d^n calj^.jlpinc's works,^ 
and fancies to be th^ remnants o/ Ceiar'a ihip camp : the 
i^cighhoiirs with as little truth aifinn they were thrown up 

'' « -' ■ " ■ ' by' 
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by OljfVtT CrQjnwrilj for reduftioa of thcfr caftks,; one i« 
clofe by the north fide o/Deal, ^ndtwo between Deal caftl^. 
and Walmer caftle, At Wal;ner caftk the cliff begins k^ 
about Jialf a mile fp^tJiK^rd with .a gentle rife to a hUI,. 
vvher^oii is a tumi^lns ; th^«n the fliore is plain ^gain in a v4-: 
ley till we come to I^ijiig's- wold,- which is half a nulc's fpacev: 
Betwecri Walmer caille and Deal is the fpot where Csefar 
landed in'^his firfi; cpcpedition^ becaufe it isv the &r(i jiaceu 
\^here the fhore can b? afcended north, of Dover, andt ex-, 
aftly anfwers his affigned diltance of eight miles : probably' 
in his fccOhd expedition, when he. ca'mQ with many more 
Ihips and 'men, and had a perfect* knowledge of the cpun-?," 
tiy, he went a little farther in the Downs, As. foi: his fca- 
camps, it is vain to expedl a fight oftiiem ; they are many, 
ages ^ce abforpt by *the' ocean, which has fo long been ex-' 
ctclfiftg ife power, and waiting the land away. Even lince 
Harrjr the Vlll.th'^ time it has carried off the. fea-ward ej^^ 
pianades of the thtcc cfattles, arid one half "of two of the three 
ciiT^ukir forts. Indeed-, of Iateyears>; tire 'providential;eje£l- 
menl <d^ thoie pi^bWes hais pirt-a 'flop to it ift fomfr meafure ; ' 
and- it is amazing- t6x feehowit bjr^fegrecsfiih up theft fbf-* 
fes-an^'trefiGheg,' a«l4*fometime9 fHesovet the banks a good'' 
i«(«y.up.into tfe ItAd; with a power- weU cxprcflfed by the^ 
poet, ' ^ 

• Jtui nuigM ^m TktJ^s^ Rutnfhdfue iHtnra fer<vtni. 

Lucan. vi. 

The town of Deal is about five miles fouth-weft of Sand- . 
wich J it is pretty large, has a m^ket on Wednefdays and^ 
Saturdays, and two fairs annually, on the 5th of April, ^ 
arid loth of Odlober. It^ is divided into upper and lower 
Deal-; the former is the moft ancient, the latter having ha^T 
its exiftence from the increafe of trade. The trade of the 
iijkhabitani:ix:hi^.c€tofiisin fupplying thbihips which ren- 
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dezvous in the Downs. It is feated near the (ea ; has a 
diarch, a chapel, and about icoo houfes, which are modly 
low and built with bricks ; thefe form three long but nar- 
row ibvets : the inhabitants amount to about 4500. Deal is 
a member of the port of Sandwich, and is governed by a 
mayor and jurats, fubordinate to that town. 

Between Deal and the Goodwin-fands are the Downs» 
much frequented by the royal navy, and by merchant fhips, 
yet they are expofed to confiderable danger, from the ftonins 
which often happen on this coaft ; nor has any remedy been 
provided againft this evil. An attempt had been made at 
Ramigate, but the projed is too ill-concerted to anfwer any 
end. The flat (hore betwixt Sandwich and Deal, nature 
feems to have defigped for a fafe harbour for fhips in diftrefs. 
A work of this kind has been attempted more than once ; 
particularly in 1 744, when a propofal was pubHIhed for con- 
flrufling an harbour between the town of Sandwich and 
Sandown cafUf . The gentlemen who fupported this deiign 
applied to parliament for aiTiilance : The petition was pre- 
fented by Mr. Fane, and although it appeared very evident 
to the houfe, that an harbour in this iitufttion would prove 
of the utmoft utility, yet the fcheme ^yas rendered abortive, 
by pafling an aft for eilabliihing an harbour at Ramfgate. 

At Deal caftic is a very good well, though dofe by the 
fea. Our journey now lays upon'the edge of the cliffs, whofe 
precipicious height with the noble profpeft at fea, and moil 
awful roaring of the waves, fills the, mind with a fenfe of na- 
ture's majcfty. About St. Margaret's on cliff, in two places, 
are a great number of .tumuli, of unequal bulk, clofe by 
one another, like thofe about Barham-downs, and between. 
Hardres * and Chilham, and other places. 

* At Hardres place, the feat of Sir Willtam Hardtei, lay king Henry \ 
yjIL whea going upon his expedition atBoloign: he left his piAnre* ' 
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Dover is a xnoft romantic fituation : it is a great talle/^ 
and the only one about this coaft where water is admitted in- 
wards of the cliff, here very high ; and a running brook diA 
charges itfelf into the fea : f the water formerly came a gopd 
way higher up, and made a large port ; and they have found 
anchors above the town. The Roman city o{ Duhrii was to 
the fouth of the river , the Watling-ftreet enters it at Bigin 
gate, coming very 'Ibait from Canterbury over Barham- 
down, where it is very perfed: butting directly upon the 
great tower of the cathedral, it bears a little more northerly. 
than north-weft. This city was an oblong fquare, and fome 
of the walls are left ; the churches are of a very antique 
snake : that of St. Martin is collegiate, founded by Wight- 
xed king of Kent ; it is a venerable ruin ; the eafl end feems 
to have terminated in three femi-circular works ; it was built 
in form of a crofs, as to its main body. Much remains of 
the priory, now a farm-houfe. The maifon dieu over againft 
it is become a ftore houfe ; here the knights hofpitallers or 
templars lodged, coming into, or going out of, the kingdom. 
The piers that form the haven, or large bafon, are coilly 
and great works j above is a fort of four baftions of. modern 
date. The broad beach which lies at the mouth of this great 
valley, and was the harbour in Cxfar's time, is very de* 
lightful : it is no little part of the diverfion, in walking 
there, to obferve the odd produce of the ocean thrown up 
under your feet, and the fea-plants that grow there ; the 
umbellij Jiar Jljhesp many curious fbflils and Ihells ; the m«- 
gOf Jed^ungs^ fea-'vceed^ or ood as called, &c. One long 

hfre, and an old dagger, very broad, and about as long as a Reman fword, 
the h?ndle is of filver gilt enamelled, wirh asottos 9n it. The old gates of 
this feat were the gates of Boloign, brought thence at that fusge by Sir 
William's anccilor, who accompanied the kiag* 

^ By St. Margaret's are many natural cavities in the chalk cliffs, and 
111 admirable large fpriog arifing from the beach with great force when the 
tide is out« 
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ftreet hi^m u iiaiheci Snare^^gate, fkrm the ttioi tremendous 
rockt of chalk hanging direftty over tlie^ fcoufes; as ChaLrf- 
boiOttgh in YerkMre^ fays Mr. Camden, p. 71 j:. 
• The caftlc h the ftroftgeft place in flie world, of old forti- 
Hcation ; it takes up thirty acres of ground ; it is an amiz- 
ing congeries of walls, ditches, arches, e'mbattlements. Sec, 
. an4 dl imaginable contrivances to render it impregnable af- 
ttr the dd mode ; but with the higheft regret we behold this 
ijioft noble and memorable fortrefs, once thought the key of 
.Britain, and that has divers times had tV honour to fave 
the kingdom from conqueft and flavery, how become a com- 
mon prey to the people who belong to it ; in tfie late wars 
\frith France they kept 1500 priloners in the great caflle ;' 
but of late years they have carried away the timbers and 
floors, difabHng it even f6r that ufe. The brafs gun called 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket-piflol is a great curiofity, twenty- 
two feet long : it requires fifteen pounds of powder, and car- 
ries a ball feven miles ; it is excellently wrought. Here' are 
two old keys, and a brafs horn, which feem' to be the en- 
ji'gns of authority belonging to the conftable of the caflle, or 
lord warden of the Cinque Ports. One part of the fortifica- 
tions confifts of a large circular work, in which (lands the 
old church, faid to have been built by Lucius, an ancient 
king of the Britons, and firfl: chridian. Biihop Stillingfleet 
thinks he is no romantic perfon, but reigned in Kent and^ 
Siiflex : however that be, this church feems as ancient as the 
time affigned him. There is not much doubt to be made, ^ 
that Upon this hill was a cajlrum of the Romans, like that' at ' 
Richborough, to guard this haven. It is fomewhat furpriz- 
ing that our S)axon anc^ftorsfhould take great pains to de« ' 
m'olifh Roman works, though they wanted fuch in the fame 
places, and were forced to build them again. We may look 
Upon this as an argument tSiatthey had no thoughts of con- 
quering the iiland at firil, and deflroyed thefe bulw^kfli that . 
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ftich might not hinder fh^if de^r^dftikus t but eQ>yihg^ t!k/t 
nakedners ef die lahd» thoroughly etacudted of its y^tith aUd 
mep of artnd by the Romans, they found a eonqufeft pra^feJ- 
cablcj then were they obliged to repdr thefe caftks. l^lfe 
church we are fpeaking of was built, ih the firft times 4f 
chrilBanity, out of part of the Roiiiah ruln^, whwce thWe 
are huge quantities of Roniafi bricks laid into the Work j iHe 
arches are entirely turned with them ; the corners And inAiiJr 
parts, both within and without, are built ttp therewith 5 2(6d 
the remaitider is of ftdne originally cut by the Romaft^ i it 
is in form of a croi^, and has a fqu^e toWer in the middle. 
The ftone windows of this church irci of later date than the 
building ; they have been put in long fince ; but thd great^ft 
curioiity here is the Pharos or Roman watch-t6w<?r, ftanding 
at the Well end of the chUrCh ; itotWithflanding it i^ fo much 
disfigured by new daubing with mortar, cafing and Add- 
ing, wc may cafily ^fcover its primary intentiofi. 

According tollarris, this caille is faid to contain 35 Seres 
of ground, and that it was built by jfulius Ca&far; but he 
ftaid here fo little a while, and was fo warmly engaged by 
the Britains, that he could have neither time nor leifure for 
fudi a work, however the Roman bricks very plentiful ftifl 
to be feen about it, fhew it xfiufl have beeA built during th6 
time of their continuance here; and perhaps (attie watc& 
tower might have been built there foon after Julius Caefar's 
time, probably by the Britoiis. It was formerly thought t^ 
be a place of the grcateft importance, Matthew Paris, who 
lived in the reign of king Henry III, calls it, clavis et re^ 
pagulum iotius rfgni, and no doubt king William t, thought 
k fo too, for when he agreed with Harold of Normandy that 
he ihould put him into the" pdfleflion of the crown of Eng- 
land after king Edward the ConfelTbr^s death, in order there- 
unto he" ftipulated with him that he ihould deliver up to Kirii 
Dover Caftle with the well thatw^ therein.- K!irig Stephen, 
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in the contention, that there was between him and Maud» tl^ 
cmprefs. about tlie title to the crown of £nglandy thought 
nothing would be of more fervice to him than to get this 
caftle into his poiTeflion; and thus alfo when Lewis the Dau- 
phin of France, in king John's time, came hither at the in- 
iligation of the Pope and by the invitation of the nobility* 
to invade this kingdom, and had partly through fear, and 
partly through the treachery of the barons, moftof the caftles 
and forts in the fouth of England delivered up to him, yet 
he did not think himfelf fafe becaufe he had not pofleifion of 
this caftle of Dover; and king James, his father, fwore by 
St. James's arm, that unlefs he had this he had not gained 
a foot of land in England : Hither therefore he came with all 
his might and power, and befieged it dofely and vigoroufly, 
cutting a trench from the poflem gate right down to the ri- 
ver which hath iince been called the Port Dyke, but Hubert 
de Burgh, earl of Kent, chief Judiciary of England, War- 
den of the Ports and conftable of this cafUe, defended it £o 
bravely that the French made nothing of it, but were forced 
to pve it over, and as Lambard obferves, the delivery of 
this land from foreign fervitude at that time was entirely 
owing to the valour and condu£l of this gallant and great 
€arl of Kent : And to give you one inftance more of the im- 
portance of this caiUe in the opinion of our anceftors, Mat- 
thew Parris tells us, that when king Henry III, invited over 
his own brother, Richard earl of Cornwall, then king of the 
Komans, to come and fee him and to vifit alfo his lands here» 
the barons would neither let him nor the king who came hi- 
ther to meet him enter into this caille, nor any of their re* 
tinue, fo jealous were they of a place of fuch ifa-ength being 
in the hands of the king or his friends. Below the caiUe» 
under the fteepeft cliiF near the fea is a flrong fort built, as 
is alfo another oppofite to it on the weftem fide of the har- 
bour. Anno Domini 1580, April 69 an earthquake was 
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hlihcrc which threw down a piece of the clifF, with part of 
the caiUe landing on it next the fea. In 1756 the caftle 
was. repaired, and there are barracks for 3000 men. 

On the other high cliiFoppofite to tlus, beyond the town » 
has been another PJ^mvos : fome part of the bottom part of it 
is ftill lefty called the Devil's Prop, from the ftrength of the 
mortar ; others call it Bredondone. Here the new confta- 
bleofthecaiUe is iwom. Ifwe coniider the ancient iUte 
of Dover, we muft imagine that the little river ran dirc£Hy 
into the fea, and left a harbour dofe at the walls of the 
town ; but in procef& of'time, as the fea threw up that vaft 
beach which lies betwen the town and it, the river was for- 
ced by an oblique paifage to creep along the ihore under the 
foiithem cliff, and there vent kfelf where now is the har« 
hour. 

Dover lies at the eaft part of Kent adj(nning to the fea, and 
about five miles north eaftward from Folkftone, in the BalU<» 
wick of Stouting, Lath of St. AguAme, and £ail Divifionof 
the county. It was incorporated by the name of the Mayor^ 
Jurats and Commonalty of the town and port of Dover (and 
before that, by the name of the Barons of the town and port 
of Dover) in the reign of king Edward III ; their Common 
Seal hath on one fide a fliip, and on the other a man, who» 
perhaps, is St. Martin riding out of a port with another fol* 
lowing him on foot. Dover was fo eminent in Edward the 
Confeflbr's time, that, by Dooms-day Book, it appears of 
ability to arm twenty ve/Iels and to maintain them at fea for 
fifteen days together in the king's fervice, each fhip carrying 
twenty-one able men ; and for this fervice the king not only 
granted to the inhabitants to be a free toll and many other 
privileges, but alfo pardoned them all manner of fuit and 
fervice to any courts whatfoever. St. Mary's church was 
built by the prior and^ convent of St. Martin here, and by 
them was given to the town, but the advowfon thereof was 
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given to ttnbcit de Burgh, the foniidor of the Miiifaii Dies 
hue, and he afterwards gave it to that hoipital. Th* ckmrch 
of St. James did anciently belong to the caftle of Dovor^ and 
in it to this dxy the coum^of Chancety alid A^mmlqr for all 
tiie five ports, the two anctent tpwofs 4nd dneir menbertf 
axe ttfually chofen. St. Martin's W4S reckoned the motber 
charck» and was called .Si* Martin I^gFand* and by king 
Hemy I waa given to the chwrch of Canierbory. h ha& fuch 
a fopecionity over the other chnrohes and chapels in Dover* 
that no one of them nig^ fing nufa till St. Martinis piieft 
had begun, and all annnal pei^ficMU were paid, >nd all of-* 
feringt almoft made at this fiuaous church. Dover was with^ 
out donfat a port in the time of the Romans* as appean by 
iheltinerary of Anfeofiinus^ and.hath Gontuaued fo throi^ 
the Saxon, Daniih, and Norman ages, unto this preient : 
ILilbum fays, that before ktng Arviragus flopped up tht ha* 
vea the town ^ceheditielf more to the eaflward under the 
eaiUe than it doth now, hut after that it was mi|ch hoiii on 
the ibtith. weft fide. The fiown was onofe well waUed ibom a 
place called Mansfield comer to Feer gate, hoax thence to 
Upwall, Cow<-gate, Begin-gate, and fo along by St. Mary's 
church-yard to the river, and by ibmc old manu&ripts at 
Sandwich, it is faid to have been done by the emperor Se^ 
veruSy by the tower records. Dors, pro An. 17. £« :s« p. r« 
m. i6. There was then 21 wards in Dover, each of which 
was to find a fhip fi>r forty days at their own charge for the 
king's a&, in confideration of which eadi ward had thence 
a licenced packet boat, which was called a pafienger, to car* 
xy or fetch perfons over to and from France, and from 
Whitfand to Dover, the price for a fmgle perfoft. was 6d. in 
fummerand is* in winter. A, D. 1^13. In the houfe of 
the l^nigkts Templars (fay^ Stow) was concluded that in£i* 
mousagroement between king John and Pandulfe, the 
Fope'4 kgetf^ whetcby that uiihappy prince w^ by feme 
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I6y A. D. i2i6» was King John hinkfdf when hewn tbm 
Dauj^in landed at Stonar b3r Sandwick, but hii $xmy beii^ 
moft ^f them foreigners would not oppofe Leww* fo the king 
iv^9 forced toi-etire, and Lewis marched to Canterbcuy» SLxd 
afier that had all the caftlee or ftrong places ddmred op t9 
him» except Dover caftk» which in July fUiowiiig he b^t 
fieged but in vain/ not being able to take it* A. D. ^§90$ 
the emperOT Charles V, landed here, and was met at thii 
pla^ by king Henry YUI, after which they rode to Canter^ 
bury, and there kept their Whitfuntide together. It appear) 
by the Dering manufcripts, that king Henry VIU laid oitf 
here above 8o,oooL in the work of the fam(His pier at Dor 
ver making a bulwark which ran from Ardiie &r oat mtp 
the fea eaflward ; the pier was began in if$$, aad wa^ com* 
piled of two rows of Jtnain pofts and great pHes of 15 and z€ 
leet in length, which were let into ^e hojes hewn wl ikt 
rocks below, and fom& a£ them were fliod with iron and 
driven down iiito the chalky ground ; the pofts and pikv 
were fattened together with iron bands, axkd bolts, ^c« and 
then all were filled tip with great ch^, Aemesy beach^ &<u 
l>ut the bottom was great rocks of ftoneof 20 toosapieea^ 
which were brought hither on frames of timber fupporf ed by 
empty caiics, &c, on the water at a fmaU expence, and bf 
the contrivance of one John Youngt to whom the king gave 
a yearly (tipend for his devife ; th« chalk ftones^ Ssc^ to AU 
up the pier were brought from the |iorth-eaft fide in a gres^ 
boat called Goboth, which had nine keels. The king 
encouraged thia work, and gave towards it above 5o,oool. 
and was feveral times in perfbn to view it ; but afterwards 
his ab&nce at the f&ege of Boulogne, his ficknefs at his re- 
turn, his dying and his fons non-age, put a Hop to, and at 
jaft expofed to decay and ruin thia noble work : Queen Ma- 
ry iiidoed atteaapted to carry it oa again, but neither the of- 
ficers 
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ieers nor the v^rkinen being well paid it came to nothing, 
and in procefs of time the Tea brought great quantities of 
fceach again upon it» efpecially about a fort called the Black 
Bulwark, that it drove quite through the piles and choaked 
up the harbour, making k flielf of beach from thence eafterly 
to the bottom of the cliff called CafUe Ray ; and this ruin 
oif the pier continually increafed both by the negled of re- 
pairing it, and alfo by the poor people ileaUng the wood and 
iron, &c. from it almoft every night ; the ihelf alfo grew 
worfe and worfc every day, and there was no getting over it 
but in that place where the river coming down from the 
town forced a pafTage into the lea, or till they had dug a 
channel through it; this, and the lofs of Calais about the 
fame timej foon brought Dover to decay : at length this 
ihelf became of itfelf a kind of defence againfl the fea» ,and 
if fhips could have got faie within it they might have rode 
there as fafely ; in order to effed this, feveral projedb were 
formed, and queen Elizabeth gave to the tqwn the free 
traniportation of 30,000 quarters of wheat, 10,000 quarters 
of barley and malt, and 40,000 ton of beer; one Ferdi* 
nando Poins who underftood the works of the low countries, 
and who had been much employed in flopping up breaches 
about Woolwich and Earith, was engaged in the affair ; he 
imdei:took to make certahi knocks or groins which ihould 
make fuch a depth of water as that the harbour ihould be 
quite dry at low water, fo that a wall might be built of 120 
rods in length from above the water gate to near the. CafUe 
Kay, running within the ihelf of the breach diredUy towards 
the end of the pier was placed, and at the end of this long^ 
wall another of about 40 rods long was to be placed a cro& 
it reaching to the ihore at the northern cliiF. In order to 
begin this work, which (cemed very difficult, Poins had 
locol. ordered him by the commiflioners, and after that he 
had 3ool. more ; he made two groins and got a good depth 
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of water at the harbour's mouth, but it was thought that he 
charged as much again as he need have done for his work ; 
however, it was concluded nothing could be eifedlually done 
to fecure the harbour without fuch kind of walls as propofed, 
the only quellion was, how, and with what they (hould be 
made ; Poins faid they might be made well enough with 
ooze and beach ; Pen and Baker, two (kilful (hipwrights, prd- 
pofed a wooden wall, and gave in a model of fuch a build- 
ing, but this was judged both infufficient and too chargeable 
and had not been tried any where ; Sir Thomas Scot pro- 
pofed doing it as the wall againfl the fea is done in.Romney 
marfh, and after a great deal of enquiry and long confidera* 
tion, the Romney marfli men undertook the work, fo that 
James Hales was made treafurer, John Smith expenditor, 
and — — Diggs, efq; furveyor, and all under the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Scot. The work was begun in May 
1583, the walls were made of earth, chalk in the middle, 
jand fleech on the outfides, and lined with faggots. Henry 
Gilford, efq;, captain of Arcliffe caftle^ was very induf^ 
trious in promoting this work. Sir Thomas Scot undertook 
tha long wall, Richard Bury, efq; lieutenant of Dover caiUe, 
the crofs wall ; the crofs-wall was made 90 feet broad in the 
"bottom, 50 feet in the top, and 40 yards long : The long 
wall 70 at bottom, near 40 at top, aud 120 rods long. 

Wonderful application and dexterity was u fed in tliis' 
work, fo that in lefs than three months the whole perimeter, 
as they called it or incluiion of the harbour, was finifhed, 
and was fo tight that it had no leaks at all, and conti^ 
tinned fo for three years, and then at quarter flood a fhip of 
^o tons might come in, and at full feas one above 300 tons. 
There were then finifhing two jutty heads which would per- 
fc£l the mouth of the haven, fo that that any ihip whatfb- 
ever might come in- The charge of the two walls, with the 
appurtenances, amounted but to 2700I. This pent of wa- 
ter 
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ter was (o great, tiiat tbottgh on the breaking of one of tte 
gates of the fluices the beach and fand came in and fwarved 
it up, fo diat in four days no boat could come in and~go oat, 
yet on its being repaired again a vefTel of 30 tons was able 
to pafs in and out. The fmall fluice at ilrft laid in the ciof^- 
wall was takpn up, and one of 16 broad, 80 long, and 30 
feet deep laid in its room, which had two gates, and as ft 
was a whole month in laying, fo the good lord Cobham 
ftaid there all the time, and kept a table to encourage the 
workmen. So univerfal a diligence and public ipiritednefs 
appeared in every one concerned in this mighty and moft 
ufeful work. 

Since that time it has again declined, notwithftanding 
many efforts made, more efpecially in the reigns of king 
Charles the Second and of William the Third, and great af- 
Aftance given, from time to time, by the authority of par- 
liament, for its relief. But as the poor haven, fuch as it is, 
remains itiU capable of receiving vefTels of fmall burden, and 
as the packets to France and Flanders are flationed here in 
the time of peace, it is, though in the cuftom-houfe books 
but a member of the port of Sandwich, by much the place 
of mod trade and bufinefs upon all this coaft, and the peo- 
ple the moft a£iive and induftrious. Deal, perhaps, only ex- 
cepted. The town, in its prefent ftate, may be a mile long ; 
the two pariih churches are ftill remaining, and bpth the for- 
treis and the town retain their old honours ; the former has 
its conftable, and the latter its mayor, ,and other magiftrates : 
And may they retain them! that thefe iniignia of former 
iplendor may, fome time or other, excite the Legiilature to 
make a thorough examination, whether it may not be ftil) 
practicable to do fomething towards retrieving its ports ; 
which, if it could beeffefted, the town of itfelf would rife 
again into coniideration, from the excellence of its poUtion, 
that gift of nature ; the advantages of which; though they 

may 
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may be fufpcnded, cannot be annihilated, even by the molt 
fupine negleft. 

In king James the Ift*s. charter of 1606, the back of 
the pier or harbour-ground was granted by the king to the 
warden and afliftants of Dover harbour, as it lies without 
Souchgate or Snargate, extending north-eaft to a tenement 
or mefTuage (then Mr. Mitchell's) near the pier, and fouth- 
weft to ArchclifF bulwark, and its bridge from the rocks 
and cliffs there unto the outermoft ihoje of the great Hand- 
ing water, called the great Pent or the Pent wall, and unto 
the port itfelf called the harbour of Dover, and unto the 
inwardn^oll bound of the fea called low-water-mark. 

Since that period it has undergone many repairs and al- 
terations ; and various regulations and laws have been enad- 
cd, to defray the expence of keeping it in good condition j 
but, there arc feldom vcflels of more than 250 or 30^3 tons 
burthen venture in. Some new works have been lately ad- 
ded ; a new head is now carrying out to the weftward of the 
pier to prevent, if poflible, a bar from forming at the en- 
trance of the harbour ; great labour and expence has attended 
this undertaking, which is not yet found effe^ual. Immenfe 
quantities of ftonc are alfo imported in order to finilh the 
pier heads in the fame fubftantial manner as thofe at ^afiif- 
gate, A new fluice is now erefting in the crofs wall, and a 
very complete and fubftantial ftone key on the north fide of 
the harbour, and other large works carrying on. A machine 
pf a very curious conftrudlipn, for driving out the fand and 
beach, has been defigned by the Rev. Mr. Wm. Goftling, 
of Canterbury, an ingenious mechanic, but we do not find 
the commiflioners have ever yet tried it. 

Dover is incorporated by the name of the mayor, jurats, 

and commonalty of. the town and port of Dover ; as one' 

Cinque Port, fends two members to parliament, who are 

cledled by the whole body of freemen, as well non-refidents as 

C c refidcnts. 
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tcfidents. The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports Iceeps hcif 
a court of Loadmanage, for chufing and appropriating ikil- 
ful and fufficient pilots, to conduft Ihips into port. There 
are 50 in number, out of which a mailer is chofeii by th^ 
whole fellowfhip. Dover ftill continues to be the ftation of 
the packet boats, of which there are now fix, and the codit 
mon fare of a pa/Tenger is los. 6d j there are alfo many bye 
boats elegantly fitted up, the property of Meflrs. Minet, 
Fedlor and Son, in coiiftant employ, this being the general 
place of embarkation for France, and of arrtyal from *tiiat 
kingdom ; from hence alfo are exported the chief part of 
the Engliih horfes intended for foreign markets, Dbver ha^ 
a market on Wednefday and Saturday, and a fair on the 2 2d 
of November; it 15 fituated j2 miles from London,^ 16 
from Canterbury, and 13 from Sandwich. Machines fet out 
for and return from London every day, Sunday excepted. 

Beyond Dover Southward, leading to Folkilone, is a? e?C^ 
ceeding high CliiF, >vhich is thus beautifully defcfibed by 
Shakefpeare in his tragedy of, King Lear : 

There is a cliiF» whoie high an^i bepding \if^ 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep ; ■ ■ 
JHow dizzy 'tis to caft -one's eye§ fo lottf. ? , 

" The cro^Ys and choughs that wing the, midway ay-j^ 
Seem fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Half way dowa 
Hangs one that gathers famphire ; dreadful tfade 1 - 

, Ik^fethinks he feems no bigger than his h^a^. 
The fifhermen that walk upon the beech 
Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiih'd to her cock ; her cock a buoy, 
Almofl too fmall for fight. The murmuring furge. 
That q*er th' unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard fo high. I'lj look no more. 
Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong » 

And 
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And in anbthef pkcft he faith, 

from the dfead fummit of this chalky houtn 

Look up : a height — the IhriH-gor'd lark fo far 

Cannot be heard or feen» 
'though this clifF may not, in our days, be ftridlly faid.to 
an/wtr the above defcription, as the iea is conllantly under- 
inining it, by means of which large fragments frequently fall 
down, yet it is of a tremendous height, and will not fail tp 
Excite admiration, and even ailoniihment in fuch as are not 
ai^cuAomed to objeds of this kind. 



STAGE VIII. 

Buekland* — St. Khadagun^s Abbey. — Walderjhare, ~ tVefi 

. I^dngdon Abbey. ^^EwelL — Barham- Downs ^ and Watling" 

Street. — Broome. — DenbitL-r^NetherJoU. — Barham, — llden. 

-^Higham. — BipopJbourn.^^Bridge, — Patrick/bourn. — Bi* 

JroM. — Bek^uruy to Canterbury. 

AFTER leaving Dover, in our road to Canterbufjr, the 
iirft place we arrive at is the little village of Buckland, 
which has a fmall church, but it contains nothing remarkable. 
About a mile and a half to the left of thisf village are the re- 
mains of Bradfole, or St. Rhadagund's abbey. It was founded 
by Hugh, its firft abbot, and filled with monks of the Pre- 
motiftratenfis order, which religious fociety was inilituted by 
St. Norbert, about the year 1119.' Lambard fays, at the 
fupprelTion it was valued at 98 1. a year. 

About five miles and a half to the right is the village of 
Walderihare. The church is fmall, but contains fome good 
inonuments of the ancient family of Monins, who were lords 
of the manor. In a feparate chancel, built by fir Robert 
Futnefe, b^t; is a noble monument of iir Robert's father, 
well executed in marble. In this parifii is the elegant and 
C c 2 pkafant 
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pleafant feat of the earl of Gttildford, The houfc, which is 
a fine ftrudlure, fituated within a noble park, and furrounded 
with fpacious gardens, was built by fir Henry Fumefe. In 
the park is eiedl^d an high belvidere, which commands a 
beautiful and moll extenfive view of the country. - Oppofite 
to lord Guildford's feat are the remains of Weft Langdon 
a"bbey, which was founded by fir William de Auberville, knt. 
in the reign of Richard I. for monks of the Premonftratenfis 
order, and dedicated to St. Mary, and St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyr of Canterbury. It was fupprcfTed in the reign of Hcniy 
the Eighth. 

. Between the fixty-eighth abdiixty-ninthftones on the road 
is the fmall village of Ewell. This place i$ remarkable for 
" having been the refidence of the Knights Templars, who had 
a grand manJion here, which probably was iituated about 
half a mil^ to the right, where now is a place called the 
Temple. Proceeding towards Canterbury, and pafling the 
fixty-rhird ftone, we enter Barham-Down, which extends in 
length about four miles. On the left is a beautiful vaky 
which contains feveral pleafant villages and gentlemen's feats ; 
the view to the Tight is not quite To open from the road, but 
on afcendlng the eminence, the profpedls arc equally diver- 
sified and more extensive. On this Down is the fcite of an 
ancient camp, with three ditches round it, which fome con- 
jecture to be the vv'ork of Julius Csefar, on his fedond expe- 
dition to this ifland. Dr. Stukeley, in his Itinerarium Cu- 
riofumy fays, «* To Dover from Canterbury the Warling- 
ftrcct is ftill the common way : it is left entire over Barhani- 
Down, with a high ridge fbait pointing to Canterbury ca- 
thedral tower: as foon as it enters the Down it traverfes a. 
group of Celtic barrows, then leaves a fmall camp of Cse- 
far's : further on it has been inclofed through two fields, * 

* Scvcrral other confiderable inclofBres have been made, finct Or. 
S.tuUf^ly pobUflied his Itiaerariuoi CurioAun. • 

and 
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and leydled with, ploughing :, then it paiTes by a fingle hxr* 
row, whereon flood the mill, which i$ now removed higher- 
up: then it afcends the hill to a hedge corner, where are 
three barrows, a great one between two little ones, all en- • 
dofcd with a double fquare intrenchment of no great bulk: 
I fancy them Roman, becaufe parallel tq, and clofe by, the 
Roman road : the great barrow has a cavity at top, and an 
entrance eaftward ; whether cafually, or with deiign, I know 
not*. At Lyddon the Watling-ftreet falls into that noble 
valley of Dover, made of two huge ridges of chalk, which 
divide themfelves into leffer vallies, dropping into the great 
one at regular diftances, as the little leaves of plants meet at 
the main ftem : this valley, when viewed from the end, looks 
like a landfcape on fcenes, lefTening, according to perfpec- 
tivc, to Dover, between the two fbari^ and the fea at the end 
inclofed between them. The ftreet Aides along the northern 
declivity, croiTes the rivulet which wanders through the midft 
of the valley at Buckland, fo to Biggin-gate, where is its 
termination, by the iide of the old port, having now run 
from Chefter about two hundred and iSvf miles. Many bar^ 
rows on the fides of thofe hills." 

. About 4he year 1212 king John encamped on Barham- 
Down with an army of fixty thoufand men, to oppofe the 
French, who threatened him with an invafion. Simon Mont-* 
ford, earl of Leicefter, alfo drew up a large army here in the 
itign of Henry III. many other fcenes of war and peace have 
paffed, too numerous to particulariie. In 1760, when an 
invafion was expeded from* our natural enemies the Prench, . 
here was an encampment of feven regiments of foot, under 
the command of his grace the late duke of Marlborough. 

• Some of thefc barrows were opened a few years fincc by that leafred 
and xmgemoufi antiquarian the lace Rev. Bryan FaufTett, of Heppington, 
when feveral valuable relicka of antiquity were founds feme of which were 
of pure gold. 

In 
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In the valley on the left is Broome, the fine feat of fir Heniy 
Oxenden, bait. On the right hr I>enhiIU the feat of John 
Mode, efq; who has lately repairri and beautified the hoirie» 
and made feveral modern improvements iri the gardens. It 
commands a mod delightful View of the adjacent country. 
Near this is Netherfele-honfe^ the ancient manfion of ■ 
Wiiidicfter, eiq; John Netherfolc, efq; proprietor of this 
eftate in the reign of Henry VIII. was fo great a favourite, 
that he was indulged to wear a cap in the king's prefencc. 

To the teft of the Down is the village of Barham, which 
gives name to this delightful fpot. The church has in it 
fome monuments of the Diggs family, who refided at J^igg^- 
conrt in this parifh. At Denton, in the faine valley, is the 
feat of Charles Denng, efq. On the oppofite fide of the 
Down is Ileden, the feat of Thomas Watkinfon Payler, efq; 
and about two miles farther towards Canterbury is Higham, 
die new feat of James Hallet, efq. On this part of the 
Down Canterbury horfe races are annually exhibited. The 
courfe, till within thefe few years, extended t^o miles in 
length, but is now much improved and made round, by 
which the fport is greatly increafed, as the horfes now pafs 
Wice round in each four mile heat. An handfome build- 
ing was completed in 1774 for the reception of the very nu- 
merous and genteel company which frequent thofe races, 
and underneath are convenient offices. On the left is 
Bourne, the handfome feat of Sir Horattio Mann, it flands 
in the midfl of a gi>een paddock, with a beautiful trout 
Ibeam runnmg at an agreeable diftaaice froin the front of the 
koufe. Since the game of cricket has been patronifed by fe- 
veral of our nobility and gentry, ih this paddotk many grand 
matches have been decided, between the greateft heroes of 
the Bat this age, or perhaps any other, ever produced. The 
pariih of Bifhopfbourn, in which this feat flands, was fb cal- 
led becaufe it was given by king Kenulph, at the requeft of 

arch- 
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archbifliop Ath^lard, to the priory of ChriftrChyrch. la the 
church arc feveral good roopu^ieats, particularly that of the 
jleT. Mr- I^iotord {ipoker, author of the Ecckfiailkal Fo» 
Jity, who vra$ re^or of this parifli, 

From the north fend of the Down we defeend into the vil- 
lage of Bridge. Thispkce took its name from a bridge 
over a branch of the Stour,* which runs through it. It rifes 
from a fpring in the parifti of Bifhopfboum, and is fome- 
times almof! dry ; at other times' a flood comes down, from 
iprings about Elham, with great rapidity, till interrupted by 
what the neighbours ' call fwallows, where it finks into the 
earth till that is faturated, then rufhes on again to the next 
interruption of the fame kind, fo that a ftranger might be 
amazed at walking near this river's fide and down the ftream 
till he has. lofl it, and ^ds the chan^nel dry. Near a mile 
to the right' is the fmall village of Patrickiboum ; Ibnnerly 
it had the name of Cheney, and was the refidence of the 
noble family of Cheney, be£>re they removed to Shorland ia 
the lile of Shepey. The church is a building of coniidera*' 
ble antiqinty^ its fouth door is arched with flone, and carved 
wkh a variety of figures. In this pariih flood the ancient 
and very pleafiat feat called Bifnons, the refidence of th« 
Rev. £dvy:ard Taylor. <* It wa« b'uilt,'^* fays £)i^. Harris^ 
*^ by Robert Bargrave, efq; or 6ne woujd rather think by 
his lady, if one may judge by this mptto which was placed 
upon it : 

Diruta ^dlficat Umot hettfl^ s^dlfitata diruit maia** 
The houfe was pulled down in Feb. 1775, and is now vtf 
building on a modern and more elegant conftrudion. 

* This bridge being decayed and othenvUe inconvenient for carriafet^ 
a iubfciiption is raifed for building a new »n^ more commodioua one, for 
iivhich tbe public are much ifidebced to the aiSduity of the Rev. Mr. Tay^ 
lor, at alfo for ki| great attentioo to tbe late impioTeneots «n tbe road up 
Bridge bill. 

Near 
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' Near this village is that of Bekefbourn, which anciently 
belonged to the cinque port of Haftings, and enjoyed the 
fame privileges. Henry de Beke held certain lands in this 
parifii by grand fergeantry, to find one ihip each time Henry- 
]II. paflTed the fea. PhiUipot fays, the branch of the Stour was 
navigable to this place in the reign of Edward III. There 
>vas a chantry in the church, founded in 13 141 by one James 
of Bourne, the revenues of which were tranflated to Cp^yn's 
hofpital in Canterbury, in 1362. The archbifhops of Can- 
terbury had here a fmall but elegant palace, fome remains of 
which are flill to be (een. Near Bekefbourn is Howlett, thp 
noble feat of the family of Hales. It is now the reiidence pf 
lady Hales, widow of the late iir Thomas Pym Hales, bart. 
From Bridge to the city pf Canterbury we meet with 
nothing remarkable till we come to St. Lawrence,* the (eat 
of lord Dudley and Ward, near which, on the left, lies the 
high-road to Romney marfh. This ieat is oppofite to the 57 th 
mile ftone, which ends the tumpiki road till we come. to the 
half-way houfe towards Dover ; this we are informed is the 
only piece of highway that is to be met with in the dire^l 
poll road from Land's-end in Cornwall to Dover Pier.-*- 
We have now brought our traveller to the end of our in- 
tended rout, and if we have given him that entertainment 
which might be expeded from this little volume, we ihall 
be happy to accompany him next year to fome other part of 
the county of Kent, a county ftill fruitful in various events 
and which ever made fo diiUnguiihed and principal a part 
of our Englifh hiftory. 

* On one of the flinty peers of the old gate a figure of St. LaNitence on 
the gridiron may be difcovered, with a man landing at his head and ano- 
ther at his feet. This ^as an hofpital for lepers, founded by Hugh the 
fecond abbot of St. Aguftine's, of that name, in 1447. The prefent noble 
poiTeflbr, who is a defceodant of the family of the family 'Of Rooke, has 
very lately repaired and beautified this old maniion. 

FINIS. 

ri 
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